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“LET'S *§ PLAY 1” 
BY 4H, & 


On! the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 

Wis they can’t have the things they wish 

or, * 
They take others and ery: “Let's play hg 
* Let’s play ” that the chairs are big coaches, 

And the sofa a railroad car, 

And that we are all taking journeys 
And traveling ever so far. 


‘* Let’s play’’ that this broken old china 
Is a dinner-set rare and fine, 
And our tin cups filled with water 
Are goblets of milk and wine |! 


‘* Let’s play ” every one of our dollies 
Is alive and can go to walk, 
And keep up long conversations 
With us if we want to talk, 


“ Let’s play ’’ that we live in a palace, 
And that we are the queeus amd kings; 

“ Let’s play’ we are birds in a tree-top 
And can fiy about on wings, 

* Let’s play.” that we are school-keepers 
And grown people come to our school ; 

And then punish them all must soundly 

If thay broek bute single rule. 


Oh } the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say ;. 

And we might be bappy as they are, 
If we would be happy their way. 


What odds twixt not having and having, 
When we have lived out our day ! 
Let us borrow the children’s watch word— 
The magical watchword “‘ Let’s.piay!’’ 
a — — 





ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
BY PROF, TAYLER LEWIS, D.D,, LL.D. 





Ir is only from. a Inte period—compar. | 


atively, a very late period—that the human 
race have had anything that, may be called 
history or have been known or known 
themselves as living actors on the earth, 

The geologists, however, give nan an im- 
mense antiquity. Without contreverting 
the strtements they so confidently, make as 

to what has been found by them, we wonld 

simply call attention to.some remarkable 
inferences suggested by the condition of 
the present human family duriog what are 
styled “the historical times.”” We mast 
give up our doctrine of ‘‘ progress,”. or .we 
must believe that in these ‘‘ latter days’’-» 
as they may well be termed, in comparison 
with the ages gone before—there has been 
something new upon the. earth, something 
s0 strikingly new as to make the: solution 
by the supernatural more -worthy of a 
rational belief than any that can be drawn 
from the purely pbysical sphere. All hie- 
tory shrinks to days and hours in presence 
of the vast periods ascribed to the geolog- 
ical homo, if we may, indeed, give to this 
unprogressive creature, this long-stagnant 
existence, the human name. It is the 
same home that has so lately, emerged 
from chaos and during a season s0 
exceedinly brief, as it were, made.such vast 
changes upon the earth? These- geelogic 
ages, there is no use in attempting to esti- 





} ation in respect to it No beginning can 


| for us as the children of such a Divine ipter- 


| ever may be its chronology, and there is no 


mighty bank of the infinite past, as there 
is no reason for: any modesty. or moder- 


be assigned to. man, no, separation between 
him and the everlasting flow of Nature, out 
of which. he came, out of. which he has 
been forever coming. Any stopping short | 
of this confronts us with thatsame difficulty 
which some minds find. so repulsive in the 
‘Mosaic Account ”—the idea of creation 
or the intervention of a Divine fiat at any 
time or by. any mode of procedure orig- 
inating im a plane above the physical. To 
suppose any such. start, any such new | 
departure, any such moment when, some- 
thing became man which before was not, or 
something was added to something which 
made it a new species or idea, destroys 
all. ‘the antietheological and antibiblical 
interest, which furnishes the great charm of 
such speculations, Eight million years ago 
gives.no advantage this respect over eight 
thousand. If ned pect was a time when 
it sould be oald that man begaa to be, the 
Bible record, so far.as Nature is concerned, 
is as reasovable as any other; to gay nothing 
of its moral and_ spiritual rationality, its 
sublimity and. tenderness, or that super- 
human care which gives, it ite gréat interest | 


vention, Every (binking man, must feel 
this, Depart.from the Bible account, what- 


stopping short of that eternal evolution in 
which there is,no fixed entity, “ nothing 
that stands,” nothing that. can be truly 
called “ species,” as the idea or formal canse 
that makes the outward, organization, what 
it is, instead of the ever-" flowing,” ever- 
changing expression of previous material 
or dynamical being. There. are, in truth, 
no transitions properly conceivable in gach 
a flow. Everything may. become eyery- 
thing else, if there is, really anything that 
may, be.called a thing by itself, asseparable 
from other things or from the great sum _of 
things, . There are no beginnings, as there 
are no ‘ends, such as & moral system de- 
mands. There are no genera, no universals, 
Individual things alone ha 
these, in the last analysis, bring us *— 
dividual aioms as the only 4 that 
iruly are. All other seeming things are but 
phantoms of the thing we call mind, which 
is iteelf but a phantom of matter. Reason 
and science are both ultimately lost_ in 
such a view. It must be a gradual process | 
too—that is, one in which there are no dis- 
érete degrees, or in which. the flowing 
stages so blend witb each other that there 
is no discoverable line of demarcation, on 
one side of which a thing is that was not on 
the other or that becomes a new thing on 
the other. Seeming outward transitions 
are to be resolved into bidden processes, 
some deeply concealed clock-work in Na- 
ture, whicb, when it strikes the hour of 
what appears to be ‘‘a new thing,” as the 
Hebrew. term for creation denotes, is only 
to. be taken as evidence of. an uabroken 
process. lying beneath our ken, a nexus of 
form through which there has been a like 
imperceptible age. of .one, thing, . or 
what seems to be. .one thing, into another. 
We do not: mean here to argue against 
this theoretically. As hypothesis it would 
seem perfect, and capable of being adapted 
to almost any conceivable state of, things 
When we look into Nature, however; we 
find no such inclined plane, whether of as- 
cent or descent, free from all 








present manifestations 7 in the signs fur- 
nished of its past _ongoings there present 
themselves two séts of plienomena, 
negative and positive, which it is cer- 
tainly very difficult to reconcile with 
such a theory of uninterraptéd evoltition. 
Iu the first place, we-do find chasms which 
seem unbridged, opposing shores of being 
presenting aspects strikingly new, , with 
nothing between that seems to form the 
connection, Geology isthe faleest, of in- 
ductive sciences, or there are. abrupt 
appearances, new. conditions of life, not 
traceable to anything in previous *catas- 
trophés of cataclysms in Nature’s progress: 
Even if allowance is made for “ oblitera- 
tions” of less perfect forms, rendering 
them illegible, like some of the shattered 
figures taken from the crumbling walls of 
exhumed Assyrian ‘temples, still the con- 
nections, the transition forms, which must 
certainly have been passed through, should 
be abundant somewhere—more abundant, 
in’ fact, as they must have originally been 
more numerous than the extreme states 
marked by fixed and distant and well- 
defined separations from éach other. 
Nature should have been full of them, 
The old atheists did really affirm these 
existences in support of their theory, 
the same in its general aspects as is now 
maintained; but. their boucentaurs and 
griffins and pythons and: nialformed rep- 
tile: monsters were drawn from tradition 
and the poets. We ask for better proof, 
which’ our ‘confident science is bound to 
give. In the development of the huge ele- 
phant, for example, how many stages most 
there have been between the apparently 
perfect form .as.it. now exists, or, existed 
ages ago, as shown in the Siberian remains, 
and that most imperfect thing out of 
which it began to be evolved?... There 
may,.indeed, be a resort to the idea before 
alluded to—the supposition of a secret 
clock-machinery working on in profundis- 
simis natura, g everything for 
the time when the wheel, which has been 
for ages silently nearing the point, at last 
strikes the hour, and the perfect form, the 
perfect. idea is brought out, whether in 
embryo or in developed growth. This 
may.save, the hypothesis, so ag to escape 
the idea. of a leap or interval; but, as far as 
the mirabjle is concerned, such a contriv- 
ance in Nature, and the apparent spring by 
which ‘ # adapts itself to’ a new state of 
things 5ut of the range of all traceable se- 
lections, can hardly be said to be less diffi- 
cult to a rational or belief. than 
the supernatural itself., It. may. seem to 
save the causal continuity of the physical 
process; but the notion of . a. special 
machinery’ thus coming in ‘ationg 
the smoother ongoings of Nature de- 
mands "a still mofe transcending’ leap 
im the order of our thinking. It’is a 
sudden turn from the ordinary to the 
extraordinary... It looks like design. Tho 

introduction of such a atrango and secret 
causstion waiting for its time, or the, pro- 
viding for-it in any way, lying deep. below 


the least, as surprising, and in that sense as 


commanding mattef to ‘assume a new fortn, 
a new ides; 4 new law, and —— 
, after all force 








-oudden turp- 
jogs, angles, roe, abraptnqsees, . Both. in 


or near the surface, is as wonderful; to say | 
miraculous as the idea’ of a Divine Word | 





demands, Design is an ‘aes ‘unmeaning 
word or it extends to particulars, aswell aa 
to the totalities, of which they are the de- 
signed and necessary complement. 
There is no middle ground. Creation or 
uninterrupted evolution--we _ must take 
one, or the other. If the latter, then all 
along its eternal march, from the rarest 
form of the nebuls (or that, which is nearest 
to nothing) down to the latest, forms of be- 
fog, all of which were contained in, this 
lowest condition of matter, there must have 
been travsition atages, leaving transition 
appesrances. Then comes the great and 
diffien}t question, which no scientist has 
ever been able to answer, Why such a.lack 
of all evidence as to, their, past aswell 
as present existence? Between man and 
any type we may choose to take inthe lower 
animal world, whether comparatively bear 
or remote, there should have been more 
transition. forms, .with their _ transition 
marks still remaining, than we now dis- 
cover of either stage taken as extremes. 
Should it be said that there are some states 
more permanent .than.others, or in which, 
in consequence of their superior adaptations 
to surrounding conditions, Nature makes a 
longer satay, and that during these longer 
stages the transitional perish or disappear 
on account of their passing weakness or 
imperfection, still there could not be such 
a total obliteration. Fvotsteps are still 
geen that preceded the earliest of the as- 
sumed limits, and there ought to remain, 
therefore, some traces of these intermediate 
wayside forms. __ 

— ——ñ— — 
THE TEMPERANCE REFORM AND 

ITS WHEREABOUTS. 


BY THEODORE L.,CUYLER, D,D. 


On the firat. of June a national conven- 
tion of the friends of the temperance re- 
form- will meet im Chicago. Fifty: years 
ago, while Chicago was a mere trading-post 
with the Fox Indians, old Lyman Beecher 
fired that memorable volley from the Litch- 
field pulpit. which was ‘‘ heard™round: the 
world.” In those’ days he’ tells us that 
almost every farmer who came into the 
village with a load of wood stopped at the 
tavern..for a drink of whisky; and even 
when ministers meet at the association the 
odor of lemons and gin made the place 
smell like a bar-room,: It: was ‘time: that 
somebody sounded the tocsin of revolution. 
The’ movement inaugurated by Beecher, 
Edwards, and Hewitt went forward 80 rapid- 
ly that within fifteen years the social. usages 
of New England were changed. In 1835 
the principle of total abstinence was adopted 
as the creed of the reformers in. national 
convocation at Saratoga. 

Forty years have rolled away, with vany2 
ing fortunes to the: cattse, and now’ the 
eighth national conveption is about to as- 
semble. Many of the leading minds of the 
movement will take counsel together?. The 
absences will be conspicuous also? The 
superb countenance and magnetic voice of 
Gerrit Smith, the puritanic visage of Buck- 











the histery of tlie reform women's voic 
will bé heard in an ‘‘ecumenical co 
Several of the most main 










They are identified with-e Obristian 4 ; 


seen in any previous convention of the 
temperance forces: For the first time Apoked, theres ono vite) question, which we 


Whatever topic may be touched or over- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











prise inspired by the. clearest teachings 

God's Word. Its novelty | is ts 4 
tional ‘stage has passed away, Phch ef 
early success has been buried: up under the 
tide of an evil reaction; but the root of 
that woman’s movement abides. It is 
shooting up into holy activities constantly. 

In this very city (Brooklyn) a crowded 
prayer-meeting of the ‘‘elect ladies” has 
been held daily for more than a year. The 
fruits thereof are a permanent ‘‘ Temper- 

ance Home,” or Holly Tree Coffee-house, 

the reformation of many inebriates, and the 
closing up of scores of drinking-dens. 

Every religious or moral movement has its 

thunder and lightning era of noise and ex- 

citement; but if the resources of God and 

truth are behind it the rains of blessing 

will continue to descend long after the 

thunders have died away. 

When the friends of total abstinence con- 
vene at Chicago they will have opportu- 
nity to compare notes and to survey the 
field. They will doubtless discover many 
things to provoke gratitude and hope, as 
well as some failures which are calculated 
to inspire caution, and possibly some 
chang@of tactics. The status of the “legal 
action™ phase of the temperance reform 
will be found to be about after this fashion. 
In Maine and Vermont the original pro- 
hibitory laws remain unchanged. Wher- 
ever there is a strong public sentiment 
against Uquor-selling those laws are vigor- 
ously etiforced. In those localities where 
the friends of temperance and order fall 
asleep the friends of liquor and looseness 
slip into power and the ‘“‘enemy soweth 
tares.” Prohibitory laws are admirable 
preventives wherever the people want them 
enough to use them. Otherwise they are 
only rusty swords in the scabbard. The 
best law in the universe can only be a terror 
to evil-doers when it is put into force. 

Several states of the Union—notably 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
—have exchanged their prohibitory enact- 
ments for stringent license acts. These 
states have swung around a circle, and 
have come back to the old experiment of 
trying just how much water they can dam 
up while a good-sized floddgate is left wide 
open. We shall see what we'll see. If I 
lived in either of those states, I should fight 
for withholding licenses and punishing mer- 
cilessly every rumseller who attempted to 
vend one drop without legal permission. 
It is well that doctors should be obliged to 
take their own medicines. 

it will be found, we think, that tn. 20 
part of our land has more thorough tem- 
perance work been done than in some of 
the Southern states. Society has been ter- 
ribly disorded there by the civil war; but 
the total abstinence bodies, especially the 
Templars and the Sons of Temperance, 
have been reorganized by some of the most 
devoted workers in our ranks. A friend 
just returned from Florida tells us that he 
seldom saw an intoxicated person during a 
two months’ tour. There is less drunken- 
ness among’ the negroes of the South than 
among the whites in New York. 

What the line of discussion and action 
will be at Chicago it is impossible to pre- 
dict. Very probably strong resolutions 
will be passed in favor of appointing a 
congressional commission to collect the 
statistics of drink-selling, drunkenness, 
license laws, etc,, etc. ; also in favor.of the 
principle of allowing every community to 
decide whether the liquor traffic shall be 
permitted or suppressed. Able papers will 
be presented on the medical effects of 
alcohol and on temperance literature and 
its introduction into Sabbath schools and 
public schools. The veteran Dr. Patton 
will, doubtless, “hew in pieces before the 
Lord” the ancient arguments for tippling 
drawn from the Bible. Mrs. Wittenmeyer 
will make a plea to her countrywomen to 
bring up. their boys as teetotalers and to 
refuse their daughters to every suitor who 
tarries at the wine. We shall have no lack 





there of earnest praying and eloquent dis, 
courses, * 








f of ‘will over. obstacles, Even should. it 
prove afailure as to material results and 





ciety never can be revolutionized until the 
followers of Jesus Christ do their utter- 
most duty. What is that duty and how 
shall they do it? This is the vital question, 
for which we urgently demand a prominent 
place ‘‘on the docket” at Chicago. 


———— ES — 


EVENING AND NIGHT. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Tus soft, gray mantle of the Twilight falls, 

Hushing the landscape, save where creeps the 
sound 

Of wheel and bark and cattle-low; around 

The fields are thickening; woods show sable 
‘walls; 

Lights sparkle from far homesteads; down the 
lane 

Stalks the tired farm-horse, rattling the loose 
chain 

Just severed from the plow; « light mist 
wreathes 

Over the meadow-brook; the haystack breathes 

Its odors ; by it Mottle stands in wait 

For the slow creaking of the opening gate, 

That warns the milking ; Jock, the maste®, 
stalks 

The farm-yard like a watchman ; garden-walks 

Dance with the fireflies; near the night-hawk 
whirs, 

The beetle drones; in hollow whistle mourns 

The whippoorwill; and hark! from out the firs 

Shrills, like a maniac’s laugh, the red owl’s cry, 

Wavering and wild. And now the pearly sky 

Yields the alim crescent moon; so fresh its hue 

[t seems just fasbioned. From its silver barque 

The Roman shaped his galley, his canoe 

Tke Indian. Skimmer of the trackless biue! 

How beautiful thy gleam ! how rich it grows 

As darkens Eve to Night, until it glows 

The beauty of the west; its delicate light 

Films the dark ground and turns with search- 
ing look 

The pond to one rich dazzle in its nook. 

Sweet crescent moon! all hail thee with a thrill 

Of pleasure, such pure loveliness thine own! 

Broadening and broadening, lovelier, lovelier, 
till 

Thou swayest the silver night, queen of « 
peerless throne, 


Midnight has come; the crescent moon has 
turned 

Red and gone down; the torch-like flare that 
burned 

Through the past hours along the lowest west 

Hath fled; Night shows alone her starry crest. 

How the'great constellations glow! Dark Mars 

And belted Sirius at their jewebed post, 

With the gemmed Lesser Bear slow pacing round 

The North Star. Web magnificently wound 

Through space by the Almighty Hand: grand 
host, 

So seeming fixed, and yet whose glancing cars 

Of breathless speed shoot faster far than flies 

Even thonght. Thy Will, thou great dread 
Being, spoke 

All these starred depths, ete penta of the 
skies, ; 

These myriads, from wild chaos into * 

Sands of an endless sea! no jar, no strife 

In all their ceaseless whirling ; every orb 

Knowing its orbit; the transcendent suns 

Sparks of Thine Eye! whose light did they 
absorb 

But Thine? And not alone these shining ones, 

But the grand worlds of myriad other things, 

From the archangel in the lambent flame 

Of the White Throne to the scarce visible wings 

That dust the evening beam; yea, even the 
swarms 

Thronging the drop. O’er this stupendous 
frame 

Thou reign’st alone ! ‘This frame that only forms 

But one slight stom of the whole, if whole 

There be. Thou the grand starting-place and 
goal 

Of all! and we, whooe transient lives are dim 

As twinkling tapers, from this little rim 

Of the unbounded universe in turn ' 

A glimmering speck—-we view the mighty ses 

Stretching and stretching to immensity, 

Till the slight shadow of fhe truth we learn 











ond iv a financial crash, the daring and 
magnificent conception would bear Wag- 
ner victorious out of the smoke and ruin 
into the Walhalla. It wasa bold scheme 
of Gilmore to organize his series of con- 
certs upon a scale of such magnitude as to 
orchestra, chorus, building, and audience. 
But Gilmore had Boston to back him, 
since, whatever might be the balance-sheet 
ef the Coliseum, trade would profit by. 
such an influx of strangers, to the city and 
by this concentration of the universe upon 
the ‘*Hub.” Gilmore bad scores of suburb- 
an towns todraw upon, whose population 
could be precipitated into the capital by 
as many railways; be appealed not only 
to a genuine artistic taste in music, but 
much more to the popular love of excite- 
ment, novelty, and startling effect, as in 
the anvil chorus and again in his cannon- 
firing, bell-ringing actompaniments. And 
he used adroitly the element of compe- 
tition, in thé generous rivalries of great 
artists, of foreign bands, and of village 
choirs. But all such accessories, that so 
helped to fill bis coffers, are wanting 
to the enterprise of Wagner at Bayreuth. 
This regig alone upon the intellectual char- 
acter of the music and the reputation of 
the composer, whose own productions will 
be the one constant feature of the enter- 
tainment.. Those who go to Bayreuth next 
year will go not to se¢a capital, not to seek 
diversions in the variety and excitement of 
a large city, nor in the society and pleasures 
of a watering-place, nor in the museums of 
art, nor In novel and outré performances; 
but for the study of the musical drama, as 
the interpretation of the legendary and 
heroic periods of German antiquity, under 
the personal guidance of the man who has 
so steeped his soul in this weird mythology 
that he can evoke from its chaos all 
shapes and forms, all sights and sounds, 
and marshal these upon the stage as living 
realities, in dramas that foreshadow the 
mysteries and conflicts of our earthly 
human life. It is his faith in the power of 
such music, faith in public that will ap- 
preciate this music, faith in his own in- 
spirations that gives to Wagner’s concep- 
tion of such a performance a magnificent 
audacity worthy of his theme. 

He said to himself:.‘‘I will teach the 
Germans to know and appreciate their own 
prehistoric age; will set before them the 
drama of the Fates and the demiurgic 
Powers; they shall hear the song of heroes, 
the voices of the gods, the music of the 
supernatural; fire and flood, tempest and 
battle, earth, sea, and sky, life, love, hate, 
death shall unveil to them the working of 
those primeval forces that have made them 
arace and a people.” To do this he must 
havethe whole thing in his own hands— 
must be composer, manager, director, 
master. For this they must cometo him 
as hearers, as learners; come for this end 
alone; come where there should be nothing 
else to see or hear, to learn or todo. Bo 
he chose Bayreuth, the forsaken seat of an 
extinct Franconiao principality, off from 
the great highways of travel, in the extreme 
north of Bavaria, a city of some 18,000 in- 
habitants, with two or three small hotels, 
an ancient chateau, a summer palace, with a 
little park and garden, a fountain or two, 
and pretty views of neighboring hills and 
woods. In this secluded spot he would 
build atheater, Thitherhe would draw the 
best artists and performers, and there for 
the space of two months he would produce 
his musical interpretation of the ‘* Niebelun- 
genlied,” week after week, at the rate of 
three bundred thalers a ticket for the sea- 
son. ‘*‘ Vanity!” said one; Absurd łꝰ said 
another; “ Wagner, all over!” said a third; 
and a fourth added, “A certain failure!” 
But it & Wagner, and he is going to suc- 
ceed. 

- Whatever may be the upshot in money 
matters, the great wusical Grétes—~the triple 


opere, which, with ite prelude, will require 


— 





[May 27, 1876, 





this year. The artists ———— 





next year, composi 
tion which Wagner has given in Vienna, in 
Pesth, and just now in Berlin bas excited 
in maltitudes alonging to enjoy the whole. 


-It may not be prudent to anticipate from 


the completed work the same delicious 
sensations which these selected morsels 
have produced; indeed, Wagner’s well- 
known faults should lead one to expect in 
an opera of twenty-four hours’ duration 
some such dreary wastes of mere recitative 
as now oppress us in the six-hour tedium 
of the ‘“* Master-singers.” But when one 
reflects how Wagoer’s music is aided by the 
dramatic scenery and representation for 
which itis constructed, then the fact that 
the bald concert-playing of disconnected 
sections of the “Gdtterdimmerung” pro- 
duced an effect so delightfully thrilling 
warrants the ‘expeetation of a sustained in- 
terest in the whole when this shall be 
brought out connectedly with its proper 
accessories, 

Many persons of high’ station will en- 
encourage the Bayreuth festival by their 
attendance. and will throw around it an 
air of social brilliancy, which will make it 
“the thing” for the season. Possibly the 
King of Bavaria, who is so proud of Wag- 
ner, will take occasion to invite royal 
guests to share his pleasure in this triumph 
of art. As to Americans,I have already 
written that the whole performance will 
be repeated the last week in August, thus 
giving opportunity for any to come over 
after the Philadelphia festival in July. For 
a single series, I believe tickets will be fur- 
nished at one hundred thalers—,$72 gold. 

I have never been an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Wagner. Much as his music 
rouses attention and excites the nerves, yet 
from his best works I always return to 
Beethoven with a sense of refreshment 
and quickening for the higher nature in 
him that is given by no other. But these 
fragments of the “ Gotterdauumerutig™ just 
given here have greatly exalted my admir- 
ation of Wagner’s genius. He is a dramat- 
ic poet in music. The two prime elements 
of genius he possesses in a marked degree 
—the conceptive faculty, which rises to 
the hight of poetic inspiration, and the 
faculty of concentration, that intense ap- 
plication to the form and expression of his 
conceptions without which his inspiration 
would be of little worth. His poetic tem- 
perament seeks the dramatic form and he 
has long shown a special fondness for le- 
gendary subjects—‘* Tanhauser,” ‘‘ Lohen. 
grin.” “Tristan and Iselda,” the 
“Flying Dutchman,” the ‘‘ Master-sing- 
ers,” the ‘‘Overture-to Faust.” And now 
bis whole nature finds scope in the “ Nie- 
belungen,” which he has converted into a 
musical drama that may even outlive the 
poem iteelf. 

Those who know the * Niebelungen” 
mainly through the critical analysis of Car- 
lyle will find in Wagner a somewhat different 
rendering of the reletions of Brainnhilde and 
Siegfried. Wagner has written his own 
libretto, and he is so welt versed in the lit- 
erature of his subject that in making se- 
lections and adaptations for musical ex- 
pression he has not departed from the 
essential matter of the story. When Car- 
lyle wrote his essay, more than forty years 
ago, the Icelandish version of the “Niebelun- 
gen” had not been brought under the scrutiny 
of German criticism. Now many scholars 
accept this as the oldest version and the 
poet Jordan has rendered this into intelligt- 
ble modern verse. His lectures and com- 
mentary, a8 also those of Rope, are of much 
value. It is this oldest version that Wagner 
follows when he makes Siegfried inyoke 
Brinvhelde in his death; and her, in 
anguish at his Joss, mount her tireless 
charger and course through the flames to 
greet Siegfried in the hall of Walhalla, The 
theme suits the genius of Wagner for ab 
normal, unearthly combinations of sound, 
for the mysteriots and the terrible. a 

As is ustal with Wagner, there is little of 
melody in the musical rendering. Ocea · 
sionally a strain of heavenly sweetness 
seems adout to rise into s theme; bur the 
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ear longs for this. in — For the most 
part the iausie is realistic, dramatic, rhe- 
torical, and the aria and duet give place te 
recitative declamation and dialogue. Still, 
the general effect is here in keeping with 
the sentiment, for. who could imagine 
Brunnhilde executing a trill in Italian style? 
The orchestral accompaniment of the Fates 
weaving their web and sinking into the sea, 
the exchange of noble and tender sentiment 
between Britnnbilde and Siegfried, and the 
representation of the latter as he rides away 
upon her horse, sammoning his followers 
with his horn, are excellent pieces of dra- 
matic picturing. While imitating the out- 
ward, they represent the inward and ideal. 
The masterpiece is the death of Siegfried. 
Wounded,. bleeding, he invokes Brinn- 
hilde; the orchestra echoes the call with a 
strain of exquisite pathos, that, beginning 
in the loud, smooth roll of horns, glides 
into the finest voicing of the violins, and 
dies away in the scarce audible notes of the 
harp. This is repeated after each call upon 
his “holy bride,” whom Siegfried sup- 
poses to be asleep. He cries again: 
“Thy waker comes!” And now the horns 
give the gallop of the fiery horse. At 
lust he seems to see her eye opening 
upon him, and the music renders all the 
bliss and tenderness of dying in her smile. 
This was sung by Niemann and the aud- 
fence insisted upon its repetition. It was, 
followed by a marvelous funereal march, 
picturing the bearing of the dead conqueror 
to his rest. Here Wagner is as grand, as 
tender, as melodious, as rhythmical, as 
comprehensive, and as spiritual as is Bee- 
thoven himself, 

Brinnhilde’s lament is a little too much 
spun out and isa great strain upon the 
voice; but Madame Materna, of Vienna, 
gave it all its sweetness and power. She 
reminds one of our dear Parepa-Rosa. The 
orchestra here was very five. The concert 
wag a triumph—indeed, an ovation—for 
Wagner. All the noblest and best in society 
and art were there, His countenance 
warmed with benevolent delight as he re- 
ceived the vociferous plaudits, which he 
divided in the most courteous manner with 
the singers. In Jeading, Wagner has the 
quiet energy of perfect self-command. A 
look, a finger tells upon the orchestra, and 
his batén seems to havea magnetic power 
and to sway all performers and instruments 
with his own nerve-force and expression. 
At the close he made a little speech of 
thanks, and departed amid a flourish of 
trumpets and drums and a shower of 
bouquets. ZEGYPTER. 
BERLDY, Paussta, April 27th, 1875. 
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THE FRENCH JESUITS AND BIS- 
MARCK. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD, 








A THOROUGE study of the history of the 
Jesuits leads to the conclusion that these 
men have for their primary and paramount 
principle, not devotion and obedience to 
the Papacy, but the aggrandizement of 


their own power and the realization of. 


their own ambitious projects. Of course, 
they always make a display of fidelity to 
the Church of Rome, to which they give 
the title of Mother and Misttess' of all 
the churches; of course, they very clever- 
ly pretend to subordinate everything to 
this fidelity; of course, when they make 
up their minds to act against. Rome, they 
do it with great dissimulation, and even 
strive to pass for disinterested defenders of 
the Papacy; and yet at bottom the Jesuits 
are ever seeking first and foremost their 
own interest, When this interest coin- 
cides with the glorification of Rome, they 
then exalt Rome; but when, on the other 
band, this interest is opposed by the Pope 
and the Roman Curis, they make-an out- 
ward show of submission to the Pope and 
Curia, but secretly they labor to bring them 
into subjection to themselves. They ap- 
pear always to be sérving the Papacy, but 
in reality they always force the Papacy to 
Serve their own ends. Such is a correct 
resumé of their history, and this point of 
view we must take if-we would judge them 
correctly. 
One of the most curious chapters of their 
_history is that which refers to theiz con- 
* ‘net in the latter half of the th 
sentury in France, more especially At we 

















the lengths be did with regard to that con- 
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“compare ‘their doings then with their 
doings now throughout Europe, True, the 
situation is pot in the nineteenth century 
what it was in the seventeenth, nor ts the 
Prince Von Bismarck Louis XIV. Wenotice 
two chief points of difference between these 
two statesmen. In the first place, Louis 
XVs policy was essentially arbitrary and 
his government was absolute and without 
any checks. He was himself the state; he 
knew nothing of what afterward was 
known as constitutional monarchy. Bis- 
marck, on the contrary, is simply the min- 
ister of a constitutional king. He executes 
the laws, but does not make them; whatever 
influence he may possess over the legis- 
lation of his eountry, he can proclaim no 
laws save those which have been passed in 
the legislature. In the next place, Louis 
XIV prided himself in enacting the part of 
the theologian and in dealing with dogmas; 
he wanted to make his authority respected 
in questions of religion. Bismarck, on the 
contrary, sets aside whatever treats of the- 
ology and dogmatism and concerns him- 
self only with political questions concealed 
in pretended dogmas. Dismissing the ques- 
tion of religion, properly so called, he con- 
cerns himself with questions of ecclesiasti- 
cism only, which is a very different thing. 
While Louis XIV sought to meddle with 
the beliefs of Catholics, Bismarck lets them 
believe as they choose; but, inasmuch as 
they constitute a church—¢. ¢.,a visible 
society—having relations to the state and to 
the law by its teachings and its acts, he 
cannot but take them into account. 

These differences having been noted, we 
must observe that the French Jesuits of the 
seventeenth century persistently did the 
very thing which now they condemn, and 
that their conduct then would justify Bis- 
marck’s conduct now, even if those two 
differences no longer existed. We shall be 
all the less suspected of partiality in the 
judgment we pass, inasmuch.as we should 
have been disposed to deal with the Jesuits 
and the Curia Romana in a way different 
from that of Bismarck. We here place 
ourselves at the Jesuits’ point of view, and 
we say to them: Either Bismarck’s conduct 
in the present politico-religious conflict is 
right or it is not. If right, why do you 
assail it? If wrong, why did you adopt 
the same line of action in France during 
the seventeenth century ? 

We must note, in the first place, that, 
while among the Jesuits there exisis great 
unity of purpose to labor for the interests 
of the Society and for the success of their 
own designs, there exists among them no 
such unity with regard to the means to be 
employed. This diversity in their processes 
gives them the two-fold advantage of call- 
ing into play the varied resources and 
characters of all the members *of their 
Society and of having a justification when- 
ever any method employed by any of the 
members has come to naught. Although 
some of the members have resorted to a 
method that was unfortunate or perverse, 
they can always assert that it has been con- 
demned by themselves—i. ¢., by a portion of 
the Society; and this is enough to satisfy 
public opinion. Thus in 1682 there was at 
Rome a father-general—F ather de Noyelle— 
who sided with the Spanish Pope and 
agaiost the French party and who acted so 
rudely toward the French ambassador that 
Louis XIV wrote to the latter about de 
Noyelle as follows: “I shall, perhaps, one 
day be able to let Father de Noyelle under- 
stand how indignant I am at this conduct.” 
Yet at the same period the Pére de la 
Chaise, confessor to Louis XIV, flattered 
that monarch in every way, and even 
winked at his evil passions, with a view to 
win his favor; precisely as the Pare de Noy- 
elle, at Rome, made use of the anti-French 
party, which was the stronger there. 

It is notorious that the French Jesuits in 
the tine of Louis XIV sustained the king 
in the matter of the temporalities of vacant 
bishoprics. It was they that led him to go 


troversy. They did not in those times 
make the pretense they now do of submis- 
sion. to the episcopate; indeed, they were 
then the enemies of the bishops. They 
would tolerate only those bishops who 
favored them—such as Bissy, Mailly, Dubois, 
Tencin; but those bishops who were op- 
posed to the peculiar morals and to the aims | 





of the Society were cried down end calum- | 


* 


xing. 
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niated in — way and the king’s indig- 


nation was aroused against them. Look at 
their treatment of Pavillon, Bishop of Aleth, 
and Caulet, Bishop of Pamiers. In vain 
did Pope Innocent XI declare himself the 


defender of these two bishops; in vain did 


he, both in the matter of the bulls of the 
Bishop of Pamiers (after Caulet’s death, in 
1680) and in the question of vacant sees, 
uphold principles opposed to those of Louis 
XIV and histheologians. The French Jesu- 
its boldly adopted the king’s side in these 
disputes, as against the Pope. They pre- 
ferred Paris before Rome; the Court of 
Versailles before the Court of the Vatican. 

Nor did they rest content with that. 
Tbey even avowed themselves in favor of 
violent measures in dealing with those 
bishops and priests who resisted, not the 
law of the land, but the king’s theological 
and political notions. They advised a 
resort to the penalties of deposition and 
banishment; and these penalties were in- 
flicted on certain of the canons of Pamiers, 
not because they had violated their coun- 
try’s laws, but simply because they had 
protested against the arbitrary measures of 
the king. Nor were the Jesuits less cruel 
toward the nuns and anchorites of Port 
Royal. Many of these fled to Holland. 
This exile ghey owed to the Jesuits, espe 
cially to the king’s confessor. In this re- 
spect Father Annat and Father de la Chaise 
have acquired a world-wide celebrity, 
which has not been effaced by either their 
Ferriers or their~Telliers. It was the 
Jesuits that procured the abolition of the 
congregation of the ‘* Daughters of the In- 
fancy of our Saviour Jesus Christ,” though 
this. congregation had been approved by 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, in 1685. 
Whatever stood in their way they sup- 
pressed, and when they could not crush it 
out they pretended not to be ineommoded 
by it, In this way they accepted in France 
the doctrine of the four articles of the 
famous declaratjon of the French clergy of 
the year 1682, swearing that they would 
teach it faithfully, That doctrine ig a 
negation of Papal infallibility. 

So far did they carry their violence 
against this Bishop of Pamiers, Caulet, 
whom Innocent XI looked on as a martyr, 
that they would have had bim perish by 
hunger, as is proved by the following fact: 
After the death of Caulet, the king’s officers 
seized, together with other papers, a bill of 
exchange which had been addressed to him 
by Le Moine, superior of the Seminary of 
Aleth, then in exile. The officers sent this 
letter to Father dela Chaise. Le Moine 
was atonce summoned. From him it was 
learned that this bill of exchange was an 
alms from Le Pelletier des Touches. A 
friend of the Jesuits proposed that Le 
Pelletier should be sent to the prison of La 
Bastille. Louis XIV was obliged to resist 
this pressure which they were bringing to 
bear upon him, if he would not punish a 
man for giving alms to a bishop who had 
been arbitrarily deprived of his tempor- 
alities. 

Thus, then, according to authentic doc- 
uments, the Jesuits could neither urge the 


issue of a royal edict on the subject of. 


vacant sees nor uphold that edict after- 
ward without pronouncing against the 
Holy See and adhering to the opinions of 
the parliamentary Gallicans on the king’s 
rights in spirituals. They did not hes- 
itate to give up their conventional ultra- 
montanism. in order to have their 
revenge, nor to sacrifice the Pope to the 
To avoid publishing the briefs 
addressed to them by their general, at 
command.of the Pope, they took their 
stand upon Gallican principles. These 
principles they upheld so zealously that 
they paid no attention to the admonitions 
cf Innocent XI, and thus merited praise 
from the president of the Parliament of 
Paris, and even from Talon. This advo- 
cate-general—who was censured by the 
French clergy for his parliamentary 
Gallicanism and who looked on the 
king’s prerogative in the case of vacant 
sees ag 80 sacred that, according to him, 
the king coald not give it up—was delighted 
.with the support given to.the parliaments 
by the Jesuits and he congratulated them 





558 most explicit manner. 
* the Jesuits. make pr of be- 
lief in Papal absolutism ¢ jn. order 








their own Society. They have éver shown 


themselves the enemies of those Popes 
whom they were unable to rule, and when 
they are loudest in proclaiming the Pope’s 
authority they simply aim at supreme au- 
thority in the Church, which they hope to 
attain by indirection. Certain it is that in 
the seventeenth century they did in France 
what they blame Bismarck and the Swiss 
Government for doing now; with this dif- 
ference, that their violent conduct had fot 
its authority only the arbitrary will of the 
king, while the restrictive measures now 
taken against the Romanist clergy in 
Prussia and Switzerland are only the ex- 
pression of the laws of tbe land. 

O History! the criminal cannot find 
shelter behind thee. Thy impartial light is 
for him a vengeful light. 

— — — — 


SANTHAL TRADITIONS AND 
CUSTOMS. ~- 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN AVERY. 








Some attention has lately been called to 
the surprising results which have followed 
the efforts of the Danish missionary, Bor- 
reson, and his associates to introduce the 
Gospel among the Santhals, Some further 
description of the traditions and customs 
of this singular people will interest the 
student of ethnology and religion. 

The Santhals are one of a congeries of 
wild tribes who occupy the mountainous 
and wooded belt of country which extends 
nearly across the base of the peninsula 
and forms the dividing line between North- 
ern and Southern India, The ethnic rela- 
tionships of these tribes present a difficult 
problem. Differing decidedly, physically 
and mentally, from their Aryan neighbors 
on the north, they are also in many respects 
unlike the people of the southern penin- 
sula. Hidden in their almost impenetrable 
jungles and always on the defensive, they 
have been less affected by Hindu ciyiliza 
tion than their neighbors on the south, 
Long after the occupation of India by the 
British the existence of these tribes was 
scarcely known, and only recently have 
systematic attempts been made to explore 
their country and to acquire an exact 
knowledge of their customs, traditions, aod 
languages. Not until this is done shall we 
be in a condition, if even then, to decide 
confidently on their race connections. At 
present the facts of language and the hints 
of history tend to show that they are of 
Tartaric descent and at one time spread 
over the north of India, Overcome by a 
superior race, a portion was incorporated 
into the Hindu state as a despised fourth 
caste, while another portion retired behind 
the strong bulwark of the Vindhya Me 2n- 
tains, whence it has never been dislodged. 
It is thought that the Tamils and other civ- 
ilized peoples of the southern peninsula 
are of the same race, and owe their ad- 
vanced condition to the ameliorating cir- 
cumstances of soil, climate, and Hindu 
culture. 

The Santhals occupy the eastern border of 
this ethnic zone, a district northwest of 
Calcutta, where the Vindhya range de- 
scends in gentle undulations to the Ganges 
valley. Thus they stand as sentinels be- 
tween the antagonistic white and black 
races. The aboriginal tribes are inclined 
to be dwarfish; but the Santals are de- 
scribed as compactly built, about five feet 
seven inches, with rounder face, thicker lips, 
and lower forehead than the Hindu, and, in 
general, with a better muscular but lower 
intellectual development than the Aryan. 

The Santhals have no definite idea of an 
earlier home. They have no written rec- 
ords and the sum of their ancient lore is 
the few legends which the elders repeat to 
the youth at their evening gatherings under 
the trees. One of these—their account of 
creation—which I take from Dr. Hunter’s 
**Annals of Rural Bengal,” ia worth repeat- 
ing: 

**In the old time that was before this 
time the Great Mountain stood alone among 
the waters. Then the Great Mountain saw 
that birds moved upon the face of the 
waters, and be said. within bimself: Where 
shall we put these birds? Let us put them 


ona water-lily in the midst of the waters and 
Tet rest thefe. Then were huge 
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fragments of the skull, starts off alone to 


the creep'ng things cover the rocks with 
earib; and they covered them. Aod when 
the rock« were covered the Lord of All 
commanded the Great Mountain to sow 
grass; and when the grass grew up the 
first man and woman arose from two duck’s 

ergs that bad been Inid upon the water- 
lily. Then the Lord of All asked of the 
Great Mountain: What are these? And 
the Great Mountain answered: They are 
man and woman; sinc they are born, let 
them siay. After thc tbe Lord of All told 
the Great Mount~“a to look once again; and 
bebold the me. and woman had grown up. 
but they were naked. So the Lord of All 
commanded the Great Mountain to clothe 
them; and the Great Mountain gave them 
cloth—to the man ten cubits and to the 
woman twelve eubits—and the man’s cloth- 
ing sufficed, but the woman's sufficed not. 

* . * I * 


“Thereafter the Great Mountain said: 
The land is, the man is, and the woman 
is; but what if the man and woman should 
die out of the land! “Let us make them 
merry with etrorfg drink, and let children 
be born. So the Great Mountain made 
them merry with strong drink, and seven 
children were born.” 

This story is curious, both on ac- 
count of the general resemblance which 
it bears to the Mosaic Account, espe- 
cially in the order of creation, and on 
account of the prominence of the Great 
Mountain. The latter is doubtless a rem- 
iniscence of their earlier home about 
the Himalayas, which have never ceased 
to excite the awe of all beholding them. 

The religion of the Santhals is of the 
type prevailing among the wild tribes of 
India. They bave no definite conception 
of a Supreme and Beneficent God; but be- 
lieve all Nature to be thronged by troops 
of demons, ready to harm men unless ap- 
peased by approprinte offerings. These 
cause the pestilence, the drought, the blight 
of the crops, or the birth of female chil- 
dren. Each family bas its particular god 
or demon, who {s secretly worshiped and 
whose name is known only to the head of 
the family, who on bis death-bed, solemnly 
whispers it to his eldest son. Besides this 
private god, there are others, worshiped by 
the whole community—as the Abgi, or man- 
eaters; the Pargana Bonga; or parish deities; 
the tribe god, in whose honor a solemn fes- 
tival is held yearly; and especially the na- 
tional god, Murang Burn, or Great Mountain. 
When the British first acquired this district 
human victims were offered to this deity; 
but the practice is believed to exist ho 
longer. 

The souls of the departed are believed to 
survive death and to filt familiarly about 
the fields, groves, and dwellings where they 
once lived. These also are of en exacting 
disposition, and, if not appeased, are wont 
to bring misfortunes upon their uvfilial pos- 
terity. Several times a year a village puts 
on its gayest attire and repairs to the nearest 
grove, where the day is spent in sacrificing 
and feasting, for the benefit of the shadowy 
gpectators. Each family dances around the 
tree which its ancestofs are supposed to 
haunt, while the women chant songs com- 
memorative of the founder of the village, 
who is supposed to Jead the spirit troop. 
No caste system exists among the pure 
Santhal population. They are divided into 
seven tribes, which have severally de. 
scended from the seven sons of the first 
human pair. However, the priests are 
taken mostly from two of these tribes, and 
derive their support from rent-free lands or 

the gifts of the worsbipers. 

Marriage is beld as strictly binding. Un- 
chastity is seldom known and divorce is 
obtained with difficulty. The usual age of 
marriage is sixteen or seventeen with the 
men and fourteen with the women. The 
betrothal, marriage, and bringing home of 
the wife, who must always be of another 
tribe, is attended with much ceremony. 

After death the corpse of a Santhal is 

neatly laid ont in white clothes. Beside it 
are placed two little brazen pots, one con- 
taining rice and the other water, and a few 
rupees. The former are designed to sus- 
tain the soul on its journey and ‘the latter 
serve to purchase admittance to the spirit 
world from its grim warders. Afterward 
the body is borne out by the relatives and 
consumed upon the funeral pile. Three 
pieces of the skull are broken off, wasbed 
in new milk, and preserved in an earthen 
vessel, One more ceremony completes the 
reunion of the departed with his ancestors. 
“The next of kin, taking a bag of rice 
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the aacred river.“ This isthe Damooda, the 
largest stream in their country, bat ingig: 
nificant compared with the Indus or Ganges. 
“ Arrived at its bank, he places the three 
fragments of skull on his own head, and, 
entering the stream, dips completely under 
the water, at the same time inclining for- 
ward, so that the three fragments fall ipto 
the current and are carried down, thus 
‘uniting the dead with the fathers,’”. The 
theory of this singular ceremony seems 
to be that the Damooda conveys these 
sacred relics.to some far-off eastern land, 
which is dimly remembered as the home of 
their ancestors, 
The Santhals are a cheerful, hospitable, 
feast-loving people, shy of strangers and 
dreading a Hindu worse than a tiger, In 
the last century. they were the pest of the 
lowlands, swooping down upon the crops, 
and retreating to the jungles too rapidly 
for pursuit; but, restrained by the superior 
power of the English, they are more in- 
clined to the settled life of agriculturists. 
The surplus population is emigrating more 
and more to other parts of Bengal, perform- 
ing the service of day laborers on the great 
plantations or settling upon lands upoc- 
cupied by the Hindus. 
low, COLLEGE. ® 
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THE RECENT GEORGIA TORNA- 
DOES. 
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BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


“Tre Tornado State,” as Georgia is now 
called by her neighbors, bids fair to be the 
battle-ground of the elements for some time 
tocome. During the present year no less 
than five tornadoes have stretched their de- 
vastating and death-dealing course through 
her fair domain, and the cry “Still they 
come ” will doubtless be heard for several 
weeks longer. 

Two of these terrible visitations will be 
remembered and handed down through 
many generations. The storm of March 
20th killed three hundred people, wounded 
hundreds, and made a general wreck’ and 
crush of property from the Chattahoochee 
to the Savannah. And now, some forty 
Gays later, while all Middle Georgia was 
picnicing and crowning innumerable queens 
of May, another tornado swoops down 
upon the doomed section and tears out its 
very vitals. Forty-nine killed, sixty 
wounded, and incalculable damage to 
property are the results of this May-day 
disaster. 

These terrible phenomenal occurrences 
merit the closest investigation-and will 
probably receive it. Your correspondent 
was on the “ragged” edge of the last tor- 
nado, and is enabled from personal obser- 
vation and the testimony of many sufferers 
to present a number of interesting facts in 
this connection. 

On the morning of the 1st of May the 
good people of Middle Georgia observed 
nothing unusual in the state of the weather. 
The few scudding clouds overhead’ and 
the cool breeze from the southwest caused 
no alarm, and hundreds of Sunday-schools 
and festive parties were busy with prepara- 
tion for the first picnic of the season. At 


The promise of the day had not ‘been 
broken, but the sultry state of the atmos- 
phere caused the weatherwise to predict 
rain. The clouds thickened, descended 
lower, and the sultriness increased. At 
half-past two o’clock a small cloud, in the 
shape of an inverted funnel, crossed the 
Alabama line, near West Point, traveling 
rapidly in a northeasterly direction, At 
five o'clock this pillar of death passed Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. Its velocity must have been 
fully one hundred miles an hour and it 
followed the course of its four predecessors 
of the present year. The tracks of all five 
of these tornadoes are almost parallel and 
only a few miles ‘apart, the 


tanic plowman. Each new track is a 
little to the northeast of the last one. 

So swiftly did the tornado travel that 
there was little time for observation. “It 


minute,” said an eye-witness, whose. tens- 
ments, goods, chattels, and live stock had 
been completely swept away. The storm. | 





noon the situation was still unchanged.’ 


regular and methodical work of some Ti- 


came in a minute and was gone in a 
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ancé. Fidme-like, greenish tinted, brilliant 
with phosphorescent sparkles and ‘radiant 
with the hues of the aurora borealis—all 
these signs attended it. The hoise of its 


progress suggested the rumbling of several 


of ‘ground and changing’ its’ course for 
neithe¥ hill nor valley. ‘ The most seques- 
teréd ravines were as badly ravaged as the 
most exposed places. Giant pines were cut 
into posts of almost equal length, and the 
tougher trees were so twisted as to leave 
nothing but huge bundles of fibers. The 
proudest monatchs of the forest were torn 
into rags fit for the paper-mill. Of course, 
nothing ‘was left of the frail houses in the 
track of the storm. Heavy log structures, 
weather-boarded and ceiled, were blown to 
nowhere. In view of the force of the tor- 
nado, it is almost a miracle that a thousand 
lives were not lost, instead ‘of only half a 
hundred. ; 
Attending and following the wind were 
thunder, lightning, rain, and hail, 80 dense 
was the body of spray and hail that objects 
five yards off could not ‘be seen. Hall- 
stones as large as a man’s head were picked 
up in several places, and your correspond- 
ent saw them fall in blocks as long asa 
hen’s egg and nearly as thick. Several 
houses not blown away were destroyed by 
lightning and hundreds of shelterless and 
homeless sufferers were for a time in immi- 
nent danger of drowning. 

As soon as the storm was over a general 
tush was made to relieve and rescue the 
victims. Thousands of strong men, white 
and black, went to work on the following 
day, Sunday, and their efforts did not cease 
until houses and fences were again in their 
proper places. County authorities opened 
their treasuries, the towns rallied with 
money and provisions, and the wealthiest 
and the poorest vied with each other in 
works of love and charity. Never before 
did your correspondent enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing the noblest impulses of humanity 
so grandly and prodigally displayed. For 
a time it was the perfection of communism. 
But the causes of these awful visitations 
are just now more interesting than their at- 
tending phenomena. All of these storms 
are supposed to be due to the rapid con- 
densation of immense volumes of vapor, 
and the sudden liberation of latent heat, set 
free by the condensed aqueous vapor. 
This heat expands the air in the cloud 
regions, causing an upward flow, followed 
by.an inward rush below, which produces 
a breeze or storm, according to the volume 
of heat set free, the rapidity of its libera- 
tion, and the area over which it is dis- 
pensed, _ This is the brief explanation given 
by Maury, Espey and others, and is doubt- 
less correct. It follows, therefore, that 
violent storms must frequently occur in a 
country where the above conditions exist 
to any great extent. The heavy rain- 
fall during the past season in the Southern 
states has greatly augmented all the bodies 
of water within their limits, and this will, 
of course, increase the volume of vapor 
which is now rapidly generating. The in- 
ward rush of cold air to supply the void 
thus occasioned is greatly accelerated on 
account of the great masses of ice and snow 
which even now linger in the far North; and, 
in view of these facts, it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate storms, cyclones, and tornadoes in 


stice, when the threatening conditions will 
probably cease to exist. 
Your correspondent is inclined to regard 
this explanation as much nearer the mark 
than the Venusisn theory, which is finding 
favor in certain quarters. And it is worthy 
f remark that the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens, only a few days ago, expressed a 
somewhat similar opinion, in an address 
before the Georgia Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Stephens evinced a thorough acquaint- 
ance with weather lore, and incidentally 
let out the fact that the first weather re- 
ports ever published in this country were 
the results of the joint labors of himself 
and Prof. Espey. 
In conclusion, it may not be amiss to re- 
mark that the recent tornadoes in Georgia 
derive an added interest from the fact of 


enjoyed entire freedom from these dreadful 








and the little earthen vessel, with the three 





cloud presented 8 most diversified appear. | 


the Southern Country until the summer sol- 


their very rare occurrence. set ane bed 





terror and awe prevail. ————— 


now threatening may destroy, but they 





hundred railroad trains and its work was | have lost their power to surprise. 
instantaneous, It seemed to move in a — — 
straight line, hugging closely to every Finch SPELLED DOWN. 


AN ODE, FOR THE TIME, 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Ox! Mary, go and bring the spellers here, 
And bring the spellers here, + 
And bring the spellers here, 
To spelia match forme. ~- 
Her face wat pale with‘many a —— tear, 
But sadder home comet she. 


For Madam and Master ha have come in their best, 
And Miss in the garb of hier confidence dressed. 
They stay not for study, they wait not for call, 
But come like the rashing of doves to the 
ball. 

They stumble on eager, “ 
They walk into office with ‘s”’ for a ‘‘e’’; 

“ Pur’’suaded that sobriquet goes with a “ua” 
And giving,‘ superlative’’ over to two.” 





- 
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You know Joe? 
Sho! Joe Baker, 
Who spelled it an “aker.” 
Bay, strannger, you know, 
He ain't slow; ‘ 
But the miser’ble hoss 
' Bpelled things all across 
As true as youlive— . 
Be l-e-i believe, 
And beguile 
Jest like “gile.” 
On! Joe! 
— — 
If the stern speller thinks he spells, 
Or tf the dictionary knows, 
He knows not what old Webster tells, 
* Probossis’”’ doés not stand for nose. 


“ Pthisik” and ‘*Stix” to me are dear, 
Receive and *‘ greive”’ are stili the same, 
*¢ Upmoveable” by ‘*dase” or “ quear,” 
And one to me are fame and *’clame.” 
Zekle stood up there all alone, 
His hands was ip his pockets; . 
The cretur larfed, he might ha’ known 
He’d git sot down on * lockits.“ 


But some fo'ks be as bold as brass, 
*Twas Haldy thatgot redder 

To hear him spell for parsing “ pass” 
And “seythe” to mow the medder! 


She up and took a turn herself. 
Concietꝰ cut her down early, 
“Deliverence” laid her on the shelf, 

Avd sbe was bust on “ nurly?” 
It is the parson’s daughter, 

And shé does spell soqueer, so queer, 
I would I were-beside her 

To whisper in ber ear 
And tell her *‘ Maccarony’s ” wrong, 
And “rythm”? is not right in song. 


I would not be “alpacker”’ 
Abont ber datoty ‘* waste,”’ 

Nor feel the *‘ curios” “ ecstisy” 
With whieb I once ‘‘ embrased ” 
That damsel. of ‘* bewichiog mean,"’ 

Lit up by blazing ‘‘ paraphene,” 


Bo fallen! so lost | the fame withdrawn 
Which once she wore, 

Why did she leave us here to ** morn” 
And then “ deploar’’ ? 


Revile her not: the language hath 
A trap forall; 

And he who spelleth “ rath’ for wrath 
Mast surely fall. 


Then spell not reverence with an “a,” 
Nor “dum” fot dumb; 

But turn aside your gaze and say 
Her **thyme”’ hath come. 


— — 
Farewell! oh, farewell! to thee, Webster and 
“ Wooster,” 
For madness is fast creeping over my brain; 
I spell chanticleer and the boys call It rooster, 
On! when will the spelling book mare 


again? 


——— 
Tru * mn from mere⸗ swarming like 


— ‘nfortunete, miss-maddencd spa 
Who carce Hots ateaw fo the cotton prim 
Born up my old: school-books to-day, if 708 


write on the knocker so eflent above met 
*s nobody here that cap read, write @ 





scourges for a period of seventy years until 
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“Ix seeking to wlitntatn: ‘the ‘alts of re- 
ligious observance with ‘the public schools | 
the purposes and tactics of Protestant and 
Catholic sectarinns widely differ. By in- 


sisting upon the necessary connection, of }: 


religious and intellectual instruction and 
by claiming the utter “ godlessness.” of the 
public schools, even where the Bible of the 
Protestants ie read, Catholics do not pur- 
pose so much the introduction of their 
form of religion into’ the public schools as 
the diversion of the public school funds to 
the partial support of their own church 
schools, The Catholic strategy, therefore, 
is employed, for the most part, upon legis- 
lative action. 

About five years since the Catholic influ- 
ence introduced a bill into the lower house 
of the Missouri legislature looking to a dis- 
tribution of .a portion of the public school 
fund to the maintenance of sectarian 
schools. The proposition prevailed by a 
Jarge vote. The measure was supported by 
a considerable number of Protestants, who 
at the time when it wis peuding knew 
nothing of its real origin and intent and 
who did oot reflect upon its consequences. 
When, however, the precise nature of the 
scheme became known the vote by which 
the bill passed was promptly reconsidered 
by a decided majority. This attempt on 
the part of church. interests to secure a grip 
upon the school fund led to the submission 
to the popular suffrage of an amendment 
to our constitution, which ameodment 
is now a part of the organic law. 
The new section says: ‘Neither the 
general assembly nor any county, city, 
town, township, schoo! district, or: other 
municipal corporation shall ever make any 
appropriation or pay from any public fund 
whatever anything in aid of any creed, 
church, or sectarian. purpose, or to help 
support or sustain apy school, academy, 
seminary, college, university, or other 
institation of learning controlled by apy 
creed, church, or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation 
of personal property or real estate ever be 
made by state, county, city, town, or such 
publie corporation. for any creed, church, 
or sec'arian purposes whatever.” Around 
this constitutional provision in the conven- 
tion now assembled a new interest will 
undoubtedly gather. 

It would be unfair to attribute the dis- 
position to secure state aid for sectarian 
schools to Catholics alone, There are 
Protestant zealots who would eqtially de- 
sire such a provision, but who are deterred 
from attempting ‘legislative action in their 
own behalf by the fact that such an 
endeavor, if successful, would accomplish 
too much even for them. Protestant 
tactics are discovered mainly in covert 
efforts to secure the control of promineot 
schonls by influencing the composition 
of their boards of management or instruc- 
tion; by attempts to effect the repeal of 
those statutes that forbid the presidents 
or professors of our higher state institu- 
tions to preach or exercise the functions of 
@ minister of the Gospel; and, where the 
Bible question has been agitated, by io- 
voking the aid of a local Bible society in a 


public presentation of a copy of the Serip-_ 


turesto the head of the school, with ac- 
companying instructions as to its daily use. 
Of the two sorts of strategy that of the 
Catholies is unquestionably to be preferred, 
as being the more open, manly, and honest. 
The purposes of the two parties of secta- 
rian educationists may be clearly defined 
and stated. The object of the Catholics is 
to secure the public school fund to the sup. 
port of their parochial schools. The object 
of the Protestants isto maintain a recog- 


. Bition of Protestant religion, in the public 


schools, There is searcely s point of com- 
mon interest between these two parties. 
Both claim that education without religious 
instruction is fraught with danger; but 
they are widely asunder in their notions as 
to whatis the appropriate means for re- 
ligious instfuction. Neither party believes. 
in the doctrine that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the ginder. Protestants 
regard the Catholic Bible as a Catholic 
text-book, and Catholics insist that the 


Provestant Bip iso Provestant text-book. 
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THE INDBEENDENT.. 
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that the mode proposed by the other em- 
braces proper religious teaching, ,Indged, 
when pressed to a choice between the re- 
ligious instruction 6f their opponents ‘arid 
the absenes of ‘dll religions — they 
invariable prefer the latter. «> 

Under the Protestant — — 
lous instruction is simply impossible. When 
the proposed religious exercise bas aim · 
mered away to a point so generic as to meet 
the approval of the different., denomina- 
tions there remains a most insignificant 
residuum. It must be conducted by a per- 
son either so caréful or so caréless as-to 
avoid the slightest’ infringement upon the 
borders of denominational peculiarities. 
By directing their course betwen the naked 
parallels of simple prayer and the reading 
of the Bible without note or comment they 
hope to avoid the reefs of denominational 
prejudice. With all this care, they meet with 
an occasional disaster, The restricted relig- 
ious services, although devoidof any system 
of religious instruction, become the occa- 
sion for the inculeation of sectarian doctrine 
and even of heresy. » Religious parents have 
complained that the teacher, by his prayers 
and hia peculiar selection and emphasis of 
Scripture, taught Methodist or Baptist or 
Cambellite doctrine. The most importu- 
‘nate entreaty to have all religious exercises 
in school suppressed has come from Ortho- 
dox parents, who claimed that the teacher, 
a disciple of Theodore Parker, insinuated 
the worst kiud of heresy, though abstain- 
ing from all otiginal comment.’ He con- 
fined himself to a daily excerpt from. the 
Bible and a brief prayer. The conduct of 
the Protestant sectarians in the manage- 
ment of this. controversy shows very 
clearly what they do not inclade in their 


public schools. They do not intend that 
there shall be regular tasks and recitations 
in religious doctrine. They do not include 
Teligious services flavored with the Unita- 
rian or Liberal religion. ‘They do not 
suffer the Bible that reads do pennance, in- 


Bible that substitutes “‘ John the immerser” 
for John the Buptist. If Bishop Ryan 
should on some public occasion present, to 
a state normal school a copy of the Douay 
Bible, with asolemn injunction. to have it 
used for daily devotion or instruction, does 


avybody suppose that the Protestunt sensi-. 


bility would be tranquil ? 

The Catholic demand contemplates a re- 
Hgious instruction far less vaporous and 
shadowy. ‘This demand is not satisfied 
with a mere recognition of Catholic Chris- 
tianity by the reading of the Douay Bible. 
It does not have reference to a short open- 
ing exercise, conducted before seats vacant 
by tardiness or directed to shivering boys, 
blowing their icy fingers. When the Cath- 
olic speaks of religious instruction in this 
connection he means -instruction in the 
religion of the Oatholic Church io the form 
of lesson and recitation; he means line 
upon jine and‘precept upon pretept of the 
doctrine of the Church. As firmly as be 
believes that his church ls the only author- 
ized church does he hold that the youth of 
the country are reared in godlessness or 
heresy unless instructed in the doctrine of 
this faith, 

In view of the positions maintained by 
these two contestants, the advocate of secu- 
lar instruction .claims that the observance 
of religious teaching or religious service in 
the public schools is -impossible. These 
two great® wines of 'Cbristianity cannot 
move in harmony. They are at variance 
in regard to the substance of religious teach- 
ing. If they cannot agree upon a cotiimon 
teaching and a common Bible in their 
churches, can they . expect to harmonize. 
their views ig the school-room? And if 
these professed supporters of Qbristianity 
cannot be united upon the basis of .one 
Bible, how can they expect. to enjoy a, re- 
ligious fraterni'y with that vast bost of tax · 
paying citizens that professes no sympaiby 
with. the religion of..either Protestant or 

Catholic? Tne ..public sebeol system 
emanates from and is controlled by the 
people as taxpayers. In the midst of’ the 
greatest diversity.of view can the lives of 
taxpaying control, and religious control be 
made to run parallel or to ceincide? This. 
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demand for religious instruction in the | 


stead of repent ye. They do riot permit the 








eK 
Lape sooner an “golves lie by its 
In the public schools, if the Bible is ‘peed 
* religious teaching coudueied. these exe 
encises are permitted by the sufferance of 
any class of taxpayers, all of whom have a 
Tight to demand. their. exclusion. 
If, now, good Christian people are exer- 
eised over. the want of daily religious in- 
struction forthe,youth of the country, we 
may appropriately say to them: Trim the 
fires on the altars of your bomes; inbabit 
your huge piles of consecrated brick and 
| mortar-with a, daily lite and activity; re 
vive the order of catechumens, if necessary ; 
but leave the grand systein of state schools, 
without the introduction of any divisive in- 
fluence, to perform its legitimate work of 
building up a united citizenship upon the 
basis of a free and common intelligence. 
— —— — 

SMITTEN. 
A SONNET. 

BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Ir I might only enter to thy soul 
* ‘And give thee comfort! But it is as though 
The’stalwart oak, root-shaken by the blow 
Of battling elements that rage and roll 
With thunder-trash against the mighty bole 
}> : (Snapping its limbs and flinging to and fro 
The leafy mantle rended in iis woe), 
Should find some solace if a whisper stole 
Thus from the violet up: ‘“‘ Mid swirls that 
choke 
My sunshine out, I with wet eyes entreat 
Sad leave to bear some fragrance, soothing- 
sweet, 
Ip my small cup, to medicine the stroke 
That strips and msims thee!” 
Ah! my ravaged oak, 
See! Iam but the violet at thy feet, 
— —— — — 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY IN SINGING. 
BY PROF. W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 


I HERE use the term “total depravity” 
im a -Pickwickian, that: is to say, in a theo- 
logical sense; availing myself of the comfort- 
able limitation that in total depravity 
things are not absolutely as bad as they can 
be, but merely a great deal worse than they 
ought to be, and, what is even more serious, 
so superficially fed and nourished that by 
no possibility can they grow better until 
the roots of action reach down and estab- 
lish themselves in truth -itself. For here, 
in spite of all that is done in the matter of 
elementary instruction in singing, by the 
continued publication and wide circulation 
of singing-books, the systematic lessons in 
the schools of the larger cities, by festivals 
and musieal conventions, so much more 
numerous than formerly, it still remains 
true that certain radical fau!ts show them- 
selves in every chorus and choir—faults of 
so serious @ nature as to nécessitate one of 
two ajternatives: either a very imperfect 
performance’ or ‘the disuse of all music 
above the very simplest grade. 

The faults here referred to are three: 
inability. to read music, singing out of tune 
in the key, and inability to pursue a chain 
of modulations unsustained by instruments. 
By inability to read music I do not mean 
that singers do not receive some help from 
the notation, singing upward when the 
notes are higher on the staff and down- 
ward when the notes are lower. So much, 
at least, a singer may learn to do by un- 
conscious. absorption. But what I do 
mean is that it is extremely rare to find a 
singer who can sing threugh the melody of 
a Schubert or Franz song, or even one of 
the parts of an anthem no more difficult 
than the average of Barnby's or Buck's, 
and correctly intone it, without help from 
an instrument, so as to finally bring up on 
the last note at the proper pitch. Still less 
can they sing through independently a 
voice-part of a Mendelssohn chorus, though 
here. the long rests the parts have from 
time to time and the interludes in which 
» the other, voices. perform: harmonic se- 
quences or modulations may serve as an 
excuse. 

The singers’ imperfect knowledge of 
musical notation will appear still plainer if 
we ask them to write down a melody or a 
succession of strains simply from hearing 
them sung. The same singers who will 
readily imitate éach strain by itself—that is, 
| sing it by ear—will prove unable to write it 
down correctly, especially, if it has any 
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the case of one able to speak a language 
by oral imitation but unable to write down 








the words he himself has just spoken; in 
other words, a case of illiteracy. 

Singing out of tune is one of the most per- 
sistent of chorus faults. It shows plainest 
in flatting on the high notes, whereby the 
pitch of all the parts is depressed. . In, some 
states of the atmosphere a choir will flat 
ateverytone. This case, however, is largely 
physical and need not be considered here. 
But for well-tuned singing we look almost 
in vain in the church, the concert, or the 
opera. It is a well-known fact that few 
opera troupes contain more than two or 
three singers who can sing in tune, The 
rarity of quartets sung in tune in opera is 
such as to constitute ,in itself a strong 
argument against the opera as a means of 
grace. Scarcely any large city contains 
more than two or three church quartets 
that sing in tune. Opera choruses are 
notorious for singing out of tune, and this 
in spite of well-selected voices and constant 
practice, 

But the: greatest difficulty in the study 
of choral master-works—like those sung, 
for example, at the Cincinnati festival—is in 
securing a firm and free performance of 
the modulations. The average chorus 
singer takes a succession of sharps and 
flats in his part as one takes a roller in sea- 
bathing. He shuts his eyes, puts his fingers 
in his ears, and goes under, trusting in 
Providence to come up all right when the 
modulation has passed over his head. But 
to sing the chorus parts of ‘“ Lohengrin,” 
for instance, in that spirit can scarcely 
lead to edifying results. To give the un- 
instructed reader some idea how seriously 
this limitation interferes with the prevalence 
of well-written and imaginative music, I 
may say that ordinary choirs, taking up the 
anthems of Buck, Arthur Sullivan, or 
Joseph Barnby, find themselves compelled 
in the difficult passages to learn the parts 
separately by imitating the piano-forte or 
organ; that is to say, in taking up this 
music of merely moderate difficulty, they 
find themselves in a new world, for the en- 
joyment of which their singing sebools and 
musical conventions had entirely failed te 
fit them. At this point I am liable to be 
met by the objection that oratorio choruses 
ate frequently performed in musical con- 
ventions. So they are; but how? It is one 
thing to hammer a chorus into a body of 
singers, so that after four days’ drill they 
can go through it without conspicuous 
failure; it is quite a different thing to put 
the same chorus “before them and have it 
sung easily and firmly at sight, after which 
only questions of expression wouid require 
attention. This different thing is what 
musicians understand by “‘ singing at sight ” 
or “‘singing by note.” Let mo be under- 
stood. It is no more unreasonabie to ask 
a choir to sing an anthem at first sight cor- 
rectly im tune than it is to read at sight 
any short selection—as, for instance, the 
twenty-third psalm. It requires merely 
that they know the singing language as 
they now know the language of speech. 

It is not difficult to point out the source of 
these shortcomings in. chorus singing. 
They all point in one direction—the imper- 
fect development of the musical ear and 
consciousness. Singing is the most natural 
form of masic. The musical scale is so 
constituted mathematically that it readily 
fixes itself in the mind. The six tones 
which with the key-note unite to forma key 
are so definitely related to each other, and 
especially to the key-tone; that even a child 
can produce them with unerring certainty. 
Dissonant tones occur in music only by 
temporary substitution for some consonant 
tone, and they are used only in such a way 
as not to unsettle the ear from the key. 
Modulations (or the progression out of one 
key into a related one) take place through 
cliords of transition—chords, namely, com- 
mon to.both keys. If at this. point the 
singer comprehernds. the modulation and 
reads the subsequent notes according to 
the key to which they really belong, the 
modulation need not unsettle his bearings 
and disable him from obtaining the true 
pitches without help from instruments. 

The ‘most interior qualification of 9 
singer, that on which everything depends, 
fs to comprehend the relationship of tones 
in key. This qualification is to be extended 
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each other, on which modulation 
If to this indispensable ‘‘inner light” the 


singer adds such a knowledge of musicak| 


notation as informs him easily of the place 
every tone in his part occupies in the key, 
and is able to determine the modulations 
of his part, and especially the tone of 
transition, his failure or success depends 
merely on the practical control of the voice 
itself, which, I may add, is a matter of 
littie difficulty. That is to say, the singer 
needs three kinds of ability—the ability to 
think music (which every one does who 
whistles or sings a tune); due instruction in 
notation (the proof of which lies in the 
ability to write the strains one hears); and, 
finally, the practical control of the voite— 
all of which must go hand in hand in the 
course of education. 

From a careful consideration of the 
shortcomings of choirs and individual 
singers during some twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a teacher, accompanist, and critic, 
Iam of opinion that most chorus instrue- 
tion—indeed, all that 1 have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe—fails at the very bottom; 
namely, én not properly developing the 
pupil’s musical consciousness. In the 
second matter of difficulty (the notation) 
there is room for doubt whether the stand. 
ard notation affords the singer the informa- 
tion he needs, especially in the matter of 
fiiodulations. The first of these conclu- 
sions is equally true of piano-forte instruc- 
tion. By so much as you quicken the 
musical susceptibilities vou shorten the 
road to good playing. 

With proper cultivation of the ear, the 
singer will no longer sing out of tune. 
The voice is much easier to control than 
the violin, yet good violinists play in pe» 
fect tune, as was recently proven by the 
testa of Joachim before the Royal Institu- 
tion. That great artist played his scales, 
which were tested note by note by mono- 
chords, and it was found that every pitch 
was mathematically exact. In the voice 
and violin alike the intonation is deter- 
mined by the ear and the ear only. The 
mechanical means—placing the fingers and 
tightening the vocal chords—become auto- 
matic in both cases; but it is an automatism 
over which the ear exercises control, If a 
wrong pitch be secured, the finger instantly 
slides a little, to the true one, just as the 
voice does; but where the ear is correct 
the true pitch is almost invariably taken 
from the start. 


Diblical Research. 


Tne Syriac words in Mark v, 41, “ Talitha 
eumi,’’ interpreted rd xopdc.ov Eyecpe—“ Dam- 
sel, crise”’—are sometimes explained as imply- 
ing unusual tenderness, as if equivalent to 
“ Darling, arise’; to which is now and then 
added the statement that the word talitha is 
derived from the [cognate, or perhaps derived] 
Hebrew ée/ah, & rare word, meaning a young 
lamb, At second band, that is pardonable; 
but it is queer that a scholar should ever say 
so. The word is one of continual use in the 
Peshito version, and means a young child, 
boy, girl, young man or woman, or servant, 
nearly like the Greek raic, and implying no 
tenderness. of feeling. The words “talitha 
cumi” are the very words of the Peshito ia 
loco; but no interpretation of them is added. 
They likewise are the words of the parallel pas- 
sage, Luke viii, 54, as a translation of ‘‘ » raic, 
eyeipov."” A few out of many examples will 
show the use and meaning of the word. It 
occurs for radiov, “young child,” in Matt. ii, 
8, 9, 11, 18, 14, 20, 21, 22; for raider, Matt il, 
16; for “‘servant’’ (~aic), Matt. vill, 5, 18; and 
for ** maid ” (little girl), Matt. ix, 24, 25. In the 
context of the passage under remark, Mark Y, 
40, 41, 42, the Peshito keeps the same word 
throughout, like our A. V., though the Greek 
original has two. The same is the case in the 
parallel in Luke vili, though theGreek word is 
different from either of Mark’s, ‘The word 
occurs in Matt. xviii, where the force of the 
passage rather repels a term of endearment, 
In Matt. xix, 13,14 the word is used of chil- 
éren whom the disciples repel, but the Lord 
suffered tocome. InI Tim. v, 1,2 the word 
is used for “younger men” end “ younger 
women,” where guardedness is hinted at, In 
Titus ii, 4, it is used of *‘ young men” and 
“*young women ”—married women, too, whose 
children are called “ d’nathein,”’ “ their sons,” 
In I John fi, 14, it renders veavicnos, “ young 
men,” while thé éamé Greek word is rendered in 
the preceding verse by ‘doie, the masculine 
equivalent of the Hebrew ‘eimai, virgin, or 














young woman. In Matt, xix,-.20, “‘from my 
youth up,” the abstract ‘derivative taliutho is 
used for “youth.” The term of endearment, 
whether rexvia, réxva Or racdia, in Greek, seems 
uniformly to be B'nai, sons. Thus in Gal. 
iv, 9; Matt. fi, 18; I John ffi, 1, 2, 7, 18; ti, 12, 
18, 28; iv, 4; ¥, 21; 10 John, 1, 18. Many 
more fllustrative examples might ‘be given. 
Another word for child is yiléd or yilido, but, 
like the first, it seems to have no signification 
of endearment. 


---- A most strange confirmation of the Book 
of Genesis comes from Borreo, on the author- 
ity of Alex. Mackenzie Cameron, in the shape 
of two traditions held by the Dyaks, a people 
of that island, and by them considered aborig- 
nel. One és that long ago there was a great 
deluge, when the ancestors of the human fam- 
fily—the Chinese, Malays, and Dyaks—dwelt to- 
gether. The three had to swim for their lives 
and all three came safe to land. The Dyak lost 
all but his weapons, the Chinese all but his 
books ; so that the Dyaks never werea literary 
people, nor the Chinese a martial one. The 
second tradition is that very early in Dyak 
history a great ancestor of theirs determined to 
construct a ladder and climb up to Heaven. 
He succeeded in getting pretty high, but at 
last one night a worm gnawed into the foot of 
the ladder and induced a premature descent, 
These are not the most extreme distortions of 
the accounts of the Flood and of the Tower of 
Babel. Another Dyak contribution to biblical 
gesearch, on the same authority, is the fact 
that they have no other name for the Supreme 
Being than Yaouah ; a striking resemblance to 
Yahveh, or ‘IaBe, the very generally received 
orthoépy of Jehovah. The Dyaks also believe 
in one Supreme Being, almighty and good, and 
in a very powerful evil spirit. They worship 
the one Supreme, without priests or temples 
or images. If, in addition, we consider their 
isolated and semi-barbarous condition, these 
matters become more striking still. 


.... While some of the apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament—as Wisdom, Ecclesiasti- 
cus—are evident translations from the Hebrew, 
others are clearly notso. The Book of Judith, 
notwithstanding its plain Jewish origin, is 
shown by its fine style and high literary char- 
acter to be an original Greek composition, a 
fact which becomes still clearer on comparing 
it with the LXX version of Solomon’s Song or 
Ecclesiastes. The same is true of the addition 
to Daniel called Susanna, in which book, fn- 
deed, two Greek puns alone settle the ques- 
tion. In v. 54, when Daniel asks the first 
elder under which tree he saw the accused, he 
answers: ‘* id cxfvov"’—under a mastic tree; 
or, for the purpose of the pun, a tree easily 
split, Daniel responds: “ Well haat thou lied 
against thine own head, for the angel, having 
received sentence of God from God "—“ oyice: 
ce utcov"—“shall epli¢ thee in the midst.” 
Again, in v. 58, the second elder, being inter- 
rogated, replies that he saw them ‘‘ id rpivov” 
—unéder a holm tree; or, for Daniel’s purpose, 
a tree easily sawn. Daniel rejoins: “ Well 
hast thou also lied against thine own head, for 
the angel of the Lord waiteth with a sword '’— 
* xpica ce pécov”’—**to saw thee through the 
midst.”’ ‘ 


-..-A good example at once of the healthy 
spirit with which the chosen people received 
all good gifts with thankfulness, and of their 
occasionally unhealthy principles of interpre- 
tation, appears in a traditional but not uni- 
versal Jewish exegesis of Gen. fi, 23. In our 
version the verse reads: ‘“‘And Adam said, 
This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my 
fiesh,’’ etc. The Hebrew for “now” is “* 2oth 
happa’am "’—i, ¢., ‘‘ this beat,” or “this time.’’ 
That is, Adam knew by the beating of his 
heart that the new sensation of a woman was 


come. “This beating [of my heart shows 
that] this is bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh,” etc. 


«ee The verse Coloss. iii, 16, which moderns 
generally think should be punctuated so as to 
read: ‘‘ Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly : in all wisdom teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs,” etc., has at least one authority 
for the punctuation of the authorized version, 
such as it is. In Chrysostom’s ‘De Sacerdotis”’ 
the original is quoted, in part, thus: “* Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom"’; and there the quotation stops, as so 
much and no more of it was pertinent to 
sostom’s subject. There is no doubt as to 
understanding of the punctuation. 

----At is a little singular that the quotations 
from the LXX in Gen. fi, 24, in Matt. xix, 5, 
and Mark x, 7 (according to the tertus receptus) 
should have the two readings—one of the Vati- 
ean, the other of the Alexandrine MSS.—for 
the phrase ‘“‘ shall cleave to his wife” ; theone 
having the dative after the verb, and other 
apoc with the accusative, The quotation from 
LXX, Geu-~ LN, in-the preceding’ verse in 
Matt. and Mark, bas not its fall force in our 
A.V. It sould read “made them s male and 
& female.” 
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Fine Bets. 


Tus National Academy of Design made its 





annusl awards of prizes to the scholars of its 


art school on Wednesday evening last, in the 
rooms of the Academy, in 234 street, The 
oecasion was the means of a reunion of the 
pupils of the Academy an@ of many of the 
distinguished artists of the eity. Mr. Whit- 
tredge, the president of the Academy, who 
made the awards, prefacing his acts by a very 
graceful and sensible little speech, enjoys the 
distinction of being the ofily landscape paint- 
er who has ever held the position of headship 
of an artacademy. Mr. Durand, it is true, 
was once president of the National Academy ; 
but he was also a portrait painter and had dis- 
tinguished himself as a line engraver, 
and by his drawings of the human figure, 
before he began his successful career as 
a fandscape painter. Mr. Whittredge is 
a landscape painter only; or, at least, we 
bave never heard of his making any con- 
tributions to art in any other department. All 
academical teaching, however, reletes to the 
buman figure. There are rules for perspective 
drawing, but there are none for landscape 
drawing or painting ; and this Mr. Whittredge 
distinctly enough stated in his speech, and also 
in reading a letter which was written by Wash- 
ington Allston, in the year 1839, to a young 
artist who is now a member of the Academy. 
The words of Aliston were: 


“In the absence of an individual teacher, 1 
know not that I could offer you better advice 
than that you attend the sntique and life 
schools of the Mational Academy of Design, of 
which my friend Morse is president. If the 
accounts I have had of that institution are cor- 


etn Te hee bee ct oa a more thorough 


the human figure than anywhere 


in America, and if youare not already ‘a pro- 
ficient in this, the grammar of art, I will ven- 
ture to 22 that you will not hereafter re- 
gret a day of the time as missptnt should you 
devote a couple of years there solely to draw- 
ing. The great mistake of many of our young 
artists is in beginning to paint too soon; that 
is, before they have laid a — foundation in 
an accurate knowledge of forms, the acquisi- 
tion of which becomes irksome when in after 
life they feel their deficiency,” 


If it is all essential, then, that an artist, or a 
pupil who is striving to become one, should 
give up his time at the outset toa study of 
the human figure, which constitutes the very 
“erammar’ of art,” why should he afterward 
throw away the benefits of bis studies by 
giving himself up to the imitation of trees and 
rocks, which certainly have no resemblance to 
humanity, unless he should have discovered 
bis inability to draw the human figure? This 
may be a fairinference. When an artist pre- 
fers to work as a landscape painter, instead of 
working in the higher sphere of humanity, it 
must be understood as a tacit confession of 
his inability to paint the human figure. The 
greater number of the members of the Na- 
tional Academy, we believe, are landscape 
/painters, abd it is natural, therefore, that 
they should prefer 4 landscape painter 
for the presidency of their institution. 
Mr. Whittredge, however, knows too well 
what constitutes artistic excellence; and, 
therefore, in his address to the pupils of 
the Academy, he says not a word to them about 
acquiring a knowledge of art by making land- 
scape studies, After the address of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Whitelaw Reid made some very sensi- 
ble remarks, in course of which he alluded to 
the fact that this is the semi-centennial year 
of the Academy, and a very good time for the 
friends of art to give some aid toward clearing 
off the debt of $35,000 which the Academy has 
to bear the discomforts of. Mr. Reid is an 
able editor and has lectured on “ Journalism” 
before the students of the New York Univers- 
ity, and im addressing the pupils of the 
National Academy he ought to have been on 
his guard against using such sloppy language 
as “about one or two of the less familiar 
features of the work and wants of the Acad- 
emy.“ We would like to hear Mr. Reid ex- 
plain what he meant by the less familiar fea- 
tures of the wants of the Academy, The pupils 
of the Academy, if they were put to it to 
draw the less familiar features of thcir wants, 
would be rather puzzled, we imagine, to do it 
in a satisfactory manner. The prizes were 
awarded as follows: 

Life School.—First prize, to Edwin Russell, 
the Suydam Medal (silver) and $30; second 
prize, to GC. Y. Turner, the Suydam Medal 
(bronze) and $30; honorable mention, to Miss 
Jennie Browoscombe, Mrs. M. W. Hall, J. 
Weber, and Henry P. Wolcott. 

Antique School —First prize,.to Lloyd Bran- 
son, the Elliott Medal (sflver) and $20; second 
prize, to Theodore Robinson, the Elliott Medal 
(bronze) and $20; honorable mention, to Miss 
A. Cunningham, W. F. Koester, Miss Marion 


— 
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A pam of ex-custom-house officers are 
receiving a good deal of public attention at 
present, but hardly more than they deserve, 
They are entitled to the closest consideration 
and are now in close confinement, There has 
been a good deal of discussion im relation to 
the civil services and the wayin which it was 
to bave been reformed, and these two unwor- 
thies are fair illustrations of how the reform 
worked. One of them, called Colonel Desan- 
ges, an Englishman, and onee a paymaster in 
the English army, held some subordinate posi- 
tion in the public service; but, being exam- 
ined by the Civil Service Commission, was 
found to be capable of answering all the ques- 
tions put to him,and was in consequence at 
once promoted to the very responsible position 
of deputy collector. The other was also an 
Englishman, and an Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there was a good deal of guile, by the 
name of Lazarus, but who thought it best to 
assume the name of Lawrence. He, too, was 
an active and capable officer in the survey- 
ors department, who could have readily 
passed a civil service examination, if it 
had been necessary. But when Desanges 
was appointed to the office of deputy Lazarus 
Lawrence concluded to go into the business of 
importing silks, in connection with some gen- 
tlemen of his nationality on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They carried on a very large and 
lucrative dusiness, and by the aid and con- 
nivance of their accomplished friend, Deputy 
Desanges, they succeeded in a short time in 
defrauding the Government of something over 
a million of dollars before they were discov- 
ered. They were men of ability, but they 
were rogues; and they were just the kind of 
men that the Civil Service Reform was well 
fitted to giveemploymentto, Itis worth while 
to remember thas the first instance of an un- 
faithful deputy collector should also happen 
to be the first one appointed under Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. Lawrence was warned by Desanges 
of his danger and escaped to England, but was 
brought back here under the Extradition 
Treaty. He is now in prison. He married a 
daughter of the late Major Noah, who was 
surveyor of the port under President Jackson. 


«eeeThe death of John C. Breckinridge, on 
Monday last, in Lexington, Ky., has naturally 
caused many expressions of sorrow at his com- 
paratively premature decease, from those who 
knew him in his better days. He was nota 
great man, certainly; but be held distinguished 
positions, in which he might bave exhibited 
great qualities if he had possessed them. Like 
many more of the misguided men who took 
uparms against their country and betrayed 
the trusts that were reposed in them, he has 
been treated with great leniency, and his 
monstrous crime, if it has not been forgotten, 
has been forgiven. As his state did not join 
the Confederacy, he had not the excuse which 
men like Lee offered in extenuation of their 
treason. He was elected to the office of Vice- 
President, and voluntarily swore to maintain 
the Union ; but when the Rebellion broke out 
he forgot his oath, abandoned his post, and 
joined the Rebels. His example influenced 
many others, who followed him in his treason, 
and the injury he caused was incalculable. 
22 he was . dw * ——————— — — 

tly res s uaintances ; 
but Af ail the men who fought ta the Rebel 


cause he the least justification for his 
course, 


«++eThe friends of Neal Dow in this country 
will be glad to learn that he is now recovered 
in health and on bis way back to his home in 
Maine. Before leaving England the advocates 
of total abstinence in Manchester entertained 
him at a public breakfast, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
presiding, and presented him an address. A 
New York Democratic paper thinks that if the 
temperance people of Manchester had known 
about General Dow’s military conduct in 
Louisiana they might not have been so polite 
to him; but they would, no doubt, have been 
quite es kindly in their demonstrations, and 
they doubtless did know all about his military 


career, as well as his services in the cause of 
temperance. 


.. It is said that the entertainment of Pres- 
ident Grant, when he attended the centennial 
celebration of the fight at Concord and Lex- 


the sum which the state had to pay for Mr. 
Curtis’s oration on Sumner, which was ex- 


then the committee invested the sum in a bust 
to be presented to Mr. Curtis, so that the cost 
of the oration to the state was just the same. 

.+».It is said that the Democrats of Minne- 
sota are likely to nominate Mr. Louis P. Fisher 
as their candidate for gov®tnor, and that 


he 
Te idtner af Prot, George P. Fisher, of the 


Yale Divinity School, and was once editor of 
the St, Peal Pioneer 
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Science 

Tux reports are now in from all the Ameri- 
ean parties sent out to Observe the Transit of 
Venus,, and from most.of them the :photo- 
graphs taken during the Transit have also ar 
rived. Clouds seem to have been very impar- 
tially distributed. At any rate, not a single 
one of the eight stations was favored with 
perfectly clear weather. In the last number 
of the American Journal of Science Professor 
Newcomb sums up the matter thus : 

“The nomber of good photographs of the 
suv with Venus completely entered upon its 
dise is approximately as follows: — 
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While the sma'l number of these photo- 
graphs is exceedingly disappointing, their dis- 
tribution among so many stations is a great 
advantage.” 

The contacts were observed as follows: 
Wiladiwostok, 1st, 2d, and 34; Peking, Ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th ; Nagasaki, 24 and 34; Kergue- 
len, let; Hobarttown, none; Campbelltown, 
8d; Queenstown, Ist and 2d ; Chatham Island, 
none, Itis Professor Newcomb’s opinion that 
the optical observations of the contacts made 
by the observers of all nations will give by 
their combination a value of the solar parallax 
of which the probable error will lie be- 
tween 0”.02 and 0”.03 (equivalent to about 
250,000 miles in the sun’s distance). He thinks 
the American photographs alone will give a 
result probably somewhat more accurate; and 
that by combining all the observations of every 
kind made by the observers of all nations the 
final grand result will not be exposed to a 
probable error of much more than 0.01. It is 
perhaps, however, a little too early to estimate 
the value of the photographs, until actual trial 
shall have shown what degree of accuracy can 
be attained in their measurement. On this 
point opinions are still much divided. Those 
who are most sanguine expect that in a picture 
of about four inches diameter it will be possi- 
ble to determine the position of the image of 
the planet with respect to the sun’s center 
without a probable errror to exceed one ten- 
thousandth of an inch, or about one twentieth 
of a second of arc; others, considering the 
want of sharpness of the image under consid- 
erable magnifying power, estimate the prob- 
able error of the measurement fully ten times 
greater. Our American photographs have one 
peculiarity which greatly adds to their value, 
making each one worth at least twice as much 
ass picture, otherwise equally good, taken by 
any othermethod. In our pictures the “orient- 
ation,” as it is called, of the sun’s image is 
accurately indicated—t, ¢., it is possible to find 
with extreme precision the exact north and 
south line on the picture and so to determine 
from each photograph the direction of Venus 
from the sun’s center, as well as its distance. 
The photographie methods followed by other 
nations give no such accurate orientation and 
furnish determinations of only the distance, 
Hence, from a pair of English pictures, for 
instance, taken at remote stations, so situated 
that the distance of the planet from the sun’s 
center is the same in both, no result could be 
obtained. On the other hand, pictures at the 
same stations taken on the American plan 
would give a good result, depending on the 
different directions of the planet’s imege, as 
shown in the two photographs, with respect 
to the sun’s center. 


oseslt is a matter of astonishment that pro- 
fessedly scientific serials are not more particu- 
laras to the accuracy of the statements to 
which they give currency. Not long since we 
noted that Dr. Vasey, in the report of. the De- 
partment of Agriculture, had stated, on the 
asserted authority of Prof. Niven, of England, 
that some peas taken from an Egyptian monu- 
ment had grown after maintaining a vitality 
of some thonsands of years. This bas since 
been repeated in various forms in the Popular 
Science Monthly and other publications. As our 
readers know, we have doubted the authentici- 
ty of all these cases of seeds having maintained 
their vitality for these long periods of time, 
and we ask for the direct evidence of 
those who have found them. Happening 
to be in correspondence with Prof. Niven, the 
writer of this called his attention to the state- 
ment in the Washington official docament, 
and the Professor replies that he was making 
an extemporaneous address to the working- 
men of Hull, and his remarks were taken down 
by a local reporter, who ‘‘make 
ead hash when reporting scientific subjects.” 
He was merely telling “ what was the general 
belief about the vitality of seeds, and respon- 
sible for none of the supposed facts.” So that 
all of this supposed new evidence” of Prof. 
Niyen’s goes for soaking We haye now be 
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—— and professor of botany at aaa 
bridge. :.He states that whem. it: was first 
reported that wheat taken from an Egyptian 
mummy had grown the Rev. Professor Hen- 
slow instituted an examination, and traced the 
wheat.and the story to Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
who, on being asked about it, said that, though 
he did: obtain it in Egypt and believed in the 
representations that it came from a mummy, 
he found on fully inquiry that “its origin was 
very uncertain.” Prof. Babington says that 
all the grains submitted to him and which 
came undoubtedly from Egyptian tombs and 
mummies were “totally devoid of vitality.” 
There seems to be, indeed, no evidence what- 
ever—that a true scientist would call evidence 
—that seeds will retain their vitality for any 
great length of time. 


.... M. Cornu has recently repeated with the 
greatest care the experiments which he made 
some months with the method of Fizeau, 
in order to de ine the velocity of light. 
The new éxperiments, says Les Mondes, were 
made under conditions eminently worthy the 
importance of the problem to be resolved. 
The Paris Observatory formed the first station, 
the telescope there used having an aperture of 
0.37 meter and @ focal length of 8.85 meters. 
The toothed wheel was connected with mech- 
anism capable of giving it a velocity exceeding 
1600 rotations per second. The electric chro- 
nograph and register measured the time accu- 
rately to thousandths ofa second. Anelectric 
communication put the chronograph in con- 
nection with the pendulum of the Observatory 
clock, thus fixing exactly the unit of time, 
The seeond station was the summit of the 
tower of Montthery, where was placed a tele- 
scope of 0.15 meter aperture and a2 meters 
focal length, by which the light “was reflected 
back to the first station. A beam of light 
passing outward from the Observatory passes 
between two of the teeth of the revolving 
wheel, then to the Montthery tower, whence it 
is returned again, If, now, the wheel has 
4urned during the time of its passage so that a 
tooth has taken the place of the space through 
which it at first passed, it will be eclipsed, 
Knowing the velocity of rotation, it is an easy 
matter to know how long the light has been in 
going to the distant station and back, and 
hence to calculate its velocity. Of the 504 ob- 
servations made, the mean velocity obtained is 
in air 300,330 kilometers and in a vacuum 300,- 
400 kilometers per second, with a probable 
error below one-thousandth. 


....The Belfast harbor commissioners have 
the honor of being the first to adopt Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson's beautiful system of eclipsing 
lights in connection with their lighthouse on 
the Holywood Bank, in the Belfast Lough. The 
new apparatus is exquisitely finished, and con- 
sists of a train of wheels carrying the necessa- 
ry screens for eclipsing the lights. The vari- 
ous new mechanical appliances connected 
with the apparatus were exhibited at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in August last, 
and excited much interest among the mem- 
bers. It may be stated briefly that three 
screens are carried ronnd the light once in 
about eleven seconds. Two of these are nar- 
row, whilst the third has twice the breadth of 
either of these; the result, therefore, being to 
give two short and one long eclipse. The 
screens are arranged together in such a way as 
to afford two short eclipses and one long one; 
or, in other words, dot, dot, dash, in accord- 
ance with the Morse telegraph alphabet. Then 
follows an interval of uninterrupted light, 
after which the eclipses are repeated. The ar- 
rangement is carried out fn accordance with 
the proposal of Sir William Thomson, pub- 
lished some time since. The chairman of the 


board, Sir James Hamilton, and others com 
tent to jadge, express the renee satisfaction 
with the new light. 


.-..Dr. Wilde has recently reported to the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh in 
favor of the new electric lamp of M. Ladyguin, 
of thatcity. To develop the light the voltaic 
current is caused to pass through a small rod 
of gas carbon, enclosed in a tube of glass from 
which the air has been exhausted and bhermet- 
feally sealed. The advantages claimed for this 
light are its. steadiness, constancy, aud capabil- 
ity of subdivision. This arises from the fact 
that carbon possesses a much higher radiating 
power than platinum, that its capacity for heat 
is less than one-half that of that metal, and 
that, being a good conductor of heat, the same 
amount would raise its temperature to more 
than double that of Moreover, 
since fits electric conductivity fs 260 times less 
—t.¢., its resistance is 250 times greater—than 
platinum, a given current would heat a rod of 
it 15 times as thick to the same temperature, 
provided the lengths were equal. The in- 
fasibility of earbon is siso a point in its favor. 


SURVEY OF MISSIONS IN INDIA 
NAGPUR AND ORISSA. ~ 

Tus large province of Nagpur, with more than 
5S millops of people and situated in Central 
India, has as yet received little missionary at- 
tention, The Free Church of Scotland has 
been laboring for 30 years in the capital of 
the province of Nagpur, and in several neigh- 
boring towns, Latterly the Scotch mission- 
aries have begun a work among the Gonds, 
an aboriginal tribe, dwelling in the jungles. 
The chief station among them. is Chindwara. 
The United Brethren in Christ have a mission- 
ary in the district of Racpore, who reports 
70 baptized persous or native Christians. The 
Free Church has 88 communicants and 275 
native Christians. Orissa is the name of an 
ancient kingdom of India,.on the Bay of 
Bengal, which is now divided between the 
governments of Bengaland Madras. It is a 
coast-strip of varying breadth, with great 
stretches of marsh or sand, bounded on the 
west by the Eastern Ghats, among the jungles 
of which range the aboriginal Khonds have 
until recently maintained their human sacri- 
fices, Orissa, with its seven millions, is greatly 
isolated, famine and cholera stricken. Here 
is situated the famous town of. Juggernaut, 
whose revolting worship of Vishnu attracts 
pilgrims from every part of India and makes 
its immediate neighborhood a very hard field 
for missionary effort. The General Baptist 
Missionary Society is the only Protestant asso- 
ciation in this difficult and unhealthy district. 
At 2 stations—Cattack and Berhampore— 
European missionaries are laboring, while 4 
stations are held by native pastors. In 1872 
there were 649 communicants and 2,458 native 
Christians, the number having about doubled 
in 10 years. 


THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Having completed our review of Northern 
India, we turn to the western portion of the 
country and propose to make a brief survey of 
the missions in ‘the Bombay Presidency and 
the neighboring Scinde, Steam travel has made 
Bombay the rapidly-growing rival of Calcutta, 
The mission work in this city, although 50 
years old, does not compare favorably with 
the magnitude of the place. The American 
Board, the Church Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the Free Church of Scotland have small con- 
gregations. The Scotch Missions (Free and 
Established) are distinguished for their large 
and well-conducted schools. There has as 
yet been little access to the Parsees, who form 
a large and wealthy portion of the population 
of Bombay. Passing through the narrow coast 
province called the Cancan and over the weat- 
ern GhAte, seamed with romantic passes and 
dotted over with old Mahratta strongholds, 
we enter into the wide and arid interior of the 
Mahratta Country. The first station of im- 
portance is the sacred city Nasik, in which 
the Church Missionary Society has a large con- 
gregation. Part of the members live in the 
mission village of Sharampur, and their number 
is further swelled by the children of the orphan- 
age and the African pupils rescued from slave 
vessels. This African training sebool, which 
has become famous by furnishing Livingstone 
with his latest trusty attendants, is now being 
discontinued, as the work will be transferred 
to Mombas, on the East African Coast. The 
neighboring stations of Junir and Malligan are 
email, while Aurangabad has a considerable 
congregation. Southwest of Nasik les the 
town of Ahmednugger, the center of the chief 
mission in the Mahratta Country—that of the 
American Board. This Society was the pioneer 
in the field, having conimenced operations at 
Bombay, in 1812. It was not, however, until 
1832 that the mission struck deep root, when 
it reached the low caste Mahars and Mangs, at 
Ahmednuggur and the vicinity. This town is 
now the center of 39 outstations, in which 9 
native pastors bave been placed over village 
charges. ‘The churches forms union for the 
carrying on of missionary work. This deeply 
interesting field of the American Board has 
been interfered with in a shameful manner by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
acting under the Ritualistic Bishop Douglass, 
of Bombay. Still the work prospers and 
stands by its inherent earnestness. - Female 
agency is becoming 8 promising branch 
of the mission. The other stations are 
Satara, Bhuing, and Sholapur, The Free 
Church of Scotland labors at Poonah, Indapur, 
and Ialnah. The latter place is the center of 
9 eongregations. and its the station of Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadri, so well Enown through his 
presence at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance. North of the Bombay Presidency, 
in the Scinde, the Church 
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reached ’& tribe of aborigines called Dheds. 
Among them the Gospel-is spreading rapidly 
and thé-work aald to compare favorably with 
the great results now being attained among the 
Santhals, Some hundreds of convetts were bape 
tized last year. In the South Mabratta Country, 
among a people of different language, the Can- 
arese, the Basel Society haa been engaged 
with emall results, for many years. The sta- 
tions are Dharwar, Hubli, Bettigeri, and Gule- 
gudd. The London Society has a stationary 
work at Belgaum. The Roman Catholics, who 
for seyeral centuries have been established in 
this territory, claim 20,360 converts connected 
with the Vicariate of Bombay. The following 
is a summary of the native membership in con- 
nection with the various Protestant socicties 
laboring in the Bombay Presidency: American 
Board, 707 communicants, 1,208 native Chris- 
tlans; Church Missionary Society, 868 com- 
municants, 1,358 native Christians; Free 
Chureh of Scotland, 382 communicants, 771 
native Christians ; Basel Society, 186 commun- 
fjeants, 408 native Christians ; Irish Presby- 
terians, 188 communicants (the number bas 
recently been largely increased), 417 native 
Christians; Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 76 communicants, 290 native Chris- 
tians ; London Society, 50 communicants, 203 
native Christians ; Established Church of Scot- 
land, 50 communicants. Total communicants, 
1,952, compared with 1,107 in 1861 ; total native 
Christians, 4,654, compared with 2,636 in 186], 


—— — — — 


....Ono of the missionaries of the London 
Society, while ona preaching tour in Eastern 
Bengal, says the Indian Hvangelical Review, 
came upon a community of people who, al} 
unknown to the outside world, have been 
under Christian teaching. It appears that 
some years agoa Brahmin pundit obtained 6 
copy of the Bible and Charch of Emgiand 
Prayer Book, which he studied in private. 
After some time he began to speak to bis 
friends of the wonderful things contained tn 
the Scriptures. Next he began to read and 
expound portions of the Bible to the people, 
aod when the missionary visited the village he 
found that some forty people had for some 
years been in the habit of meeting for prayer 
and reading the Scriptures. 


..-e Writing to the Missionary Herald from 
Constantinople, Mr. Green, of the American 
Board, states that there has never been such & 
stir in Turkey about Protestantism as now 
and never such earnestness in the attacks of 
the native organs upon it. This has been the 
means of drawing the native Christisns more 
closely around the missionaries than was the 
case a while ago. The Turkish Government 
has in so far improved its tone toward the 
American work as to appoint one of the breth- 
ren upoa the board of public instruction. 
The government also ignores having ever for- 
bidden the printing of the Turkish Scriptures, 
so that the work is now going on. 


+---The visit of Rev. A. N. Somerville te 
India seems to be doing much good. Repre- 
sentative of no denomination, be has gathered 
Christians of every name around him, His 
meetings in Calcutta bave attracted much 
attention and on one Sunday morning he had 
200 young men, many of whom probably sel- 
dom attended church, present at his conference. 
Having spent a month in Calcutta, Mr. Somer- 
ville visited Allahabad, on his wey to the north- 
west cities of India and Bombay. His evangel- 
istic efforts are part of God’s evident intention 
to reach the heathen of India more effectively 
than hitberto, through the conversion of semi- 
heathen Europeans and Eurasians, 


....-The'mission party under Rev. Mr. Price 
at Mombas, on the East African Coast, {is 
wrestling with the difficulties of the climate 
and is suffering much from fever. TheChurch 
Missionary Society stations at Mombas and 
Kessulidini are being put on « firm footing. 
The teacher of the school st the latter station 
is Jacob Wainwright, the servant of Living- 
stone and the faithful attendant of his remaics 
from East Africa to Westminster Abbey. 
British influence is being more strongly felt on 
the Eastern Coast, which is constantly patrolled 
by English war-vessels. 


--»- Missionaries of the American Board in 
the interior of European Turkey report that, 
netwithstanding the spiritual deadness of the 
Greek Church, there is a growing disposition 
to read the Scriptures and to discuss the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. In some portions of the 
field there has recently been manifested a 
stronger spirit of opposition than usual, show- 
ing that the missionary preaching is attracting 
a deeper attention. 


closes its year with adebt of $39,288, The re- 
celpte for 1874-75 were $456,718 and the ex 
penditures $495,000. 

¢ -s+sThe religious interest st Calentta; which 
commented a year ago, fs still continuing and 





bas resulted in many conversions, 


















The Sunday-sehool 


LESSON FOR JUNE 6TH. 
SAMUEL THE JUDGE.—I Sam... vu, 5-12 

Tus lessop, whieh shows to us the penitent 
return of Israel to God’s service and favor, 
reminds us all, as sinners, 

HOW TO RETURN TO GOD'S FAVOR 

L Conressive sm (v, 6). 

%. SEEKING IvTERCESSIOg (¥. 8). 

8. Provine ratre Br works (v. 11). 

4 Exprnressine oratrrubs (v. 12). 

1. Conressina six. And they gathered to- 
pether to Miseph, - » @nd said there, We 
have sinned against the Lord. Until the Israel- 
ites realized their sin in tdolatry they were not 
ready to seek anew Jehovah’s service. A 
sense of sin precedes all craving for holiness, 
Only be who sees his guilt avd danger will 
heed an invitation to be cleansed atd* saved, 
8o long as a prodiyal is content with husks for 
food and bogs for companions and thinks his 
way is the best way he is unlikely to turn 
back to his father’s house and ask to be made 
a servant there. Not be who tells in the tem- 
ple how much better he is thav other men are, 
bat he who cries “God be merciful to me a 
sinnér,”* is accepted in the aight of God. That 
is the cry for each of us. God “ commanted 
all men everywhere to repent.’” “If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
tour sins and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness."’ 

2. SEEEING INTERCESSION, And the children 
of Israil said to Samuel, Ccase not to cry into 
the Lbrd ‘our God for- us, that he will save us! 
Samue! was the divinely appointed intercessor 
forIsrael.' The people recognized this and 
implored his mediation; as they turned pent. 
tently from their'sins. God chooses to have 
stovers approach bim bya mediator. ‘There 
is one God, and ope mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.“ Jesus says 
to all who ‘seek restoration to God's favor: 
iam the’ way; . no man cometh 
uuto the Father but by me.’ Only as Jesus 
pleads for us, making our cause his own, can 
we bave hope of acceptance with’God. What- 
ever'he atks for us, of the Fathér, ie granted. 
“Wherefore, he is able to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

8. Prove FalTe BY WORKS.. And the men 
of Lsrag went out of Mizpeh and pursued the 
Philistines and smote them. While the Israelites 
were in rebellion against God they could not 
trust, him to give them victory over their en- 
emies ; “ they were afraid of the Philistines,” 
When, with a confession of sin, they tarned to 
him again, trusting in his chosen mediator 
they had faith that he would make them in- 
vincible.. Then they not only repelled an at- 
tack from their enemy, but ‘pursued the 
Philistines and smote them.” It was not that 
their victory gave them faith; their faith gave 
them victory. Whoever trusts God fully ex- 
pects to tridmph over every adversary. -He 
bas no expectation of being overcome by bis 
passions or appetites or by any temptations. 
File living fa:th stiows ffself in obedience to 
God and in good works before men, “ For 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world; and this is the victory which overcometh 
thé world, even our faith.” 

4 Expkesstna GratiToTe. Then Samud 
took a stone and set tt between Mizpeh and Shen, 
and called the name of tt Hben-ezer, saying, 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. Gratitude 
Will chow itself. ‘He who realizes that he ha, 
beun richly blessed wants to seayeo. A Tack of 
expression of gratitude fndicates a lack of 
sense of obligation. Earnestness in prayer for 
good things at the hand of God is no such teat 
of sincerity in profession of service as-is 
warmth. of preise for mercies received. Ten 
lepers.will ask to be cleansed where one who 
is made whole will return to give thanks, 
God wants those whom he blesses to .remem- 
ber bis benefits and to praise him. ‘' Whose 
offereth praise,’’ he saith, “glorifieth me.” 
All of us have been helped of God bitherte, 
Let us recall his mercies to us and set upa 
new memorial stone in our heart, with this in- 
scription: ‘‘The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad."’ 

— r —— - 

».New York gave a most cordial reception 
to the anniversary meeting of the, American 
Sunday-school Union, beld in the Academy ef 
Music, Tuesday evening, May 18th. For halfe 
ceatury the anniversary meetings of this soci» 
ety have been held in Philadelphia, and have 
never. failed .to elicit. popular interest. This 
fifty-first celebration was the first occagion of 
the kind ever transferred to another city ; and 
although, as a rule, anniversary gatherings 
ainoltz’us to not attract as formerly, this occa- 
dion proved an exception. An immense aud- 
ience was present, the Academy being filled 
from the topmost seat in the upper gallery to 
the lest evaileble spot upon the pietform. 
Many persons were standing, and many went 





away from the beving failed to pro- 
cure tickets ot on.  Bésides the chair- 
man and speakers, there were present many 
prominent clergymen and citizens, among 
whom were Reyv., Dra. John. Hall, Armitage, 
Deems, and Chambers, and a good delegation 
of managers and others from Philadelphia 
and elsewhere, inclading Hon. Henry P. Haven, 
of Connectient, and Rev. Dr. Manning, of Lon- 
don.’ A large and well-trained chorus, under 
leadership of T. E. Perkins, sefected from va- 
rious Sunday-schools of the city, not only 
made an attractive tablean, arrafged upon 
raised seats, with a background of woodland 
scenery, butaleo contributed greatly to the en- 
joyment of the evening by their spirited ren- 
dering of sacred hymns, An abstract of the 
annual report was presented, showing 1,258 
hew Sunday-schools organized, and other 
work concomitant slightly in excess of 
tte previous year. Hon. ‘William E. Dodge, 
the . chairmat, welcomed the anniversary 
gathering of the Society to New York and ina 
few words psld a hearty tribute to ite record, 
declaring that there Was never before e'time 
when the work of the American Sunday-school 
Union was so necessary and important as to- 
day. Rev. William F. Paxson, ‘missionary 
superintendent in’ the Southwest, followed 
with a strong presentation of ‘the needs of his 
vast field, portraying existthg -opportunities, 
giving fresh and interesting incidents of work, 
and déclering strongly for the absolate neces- 
sity for Christian co-operation to the banish- 
ment of sectarian jealousy in 4he work of 
pioneer evangelism. Rev. John Cotton Smith, 
D.D., expréased his deliberate conviction in 
regard to the necessity for Christian union 
(especially at the present jancture, concerning 
church questions and educational questions) in 
missionary work done for children, and de- 
clared for secular education, without permit- 
ting religious intervention, and for religious 
education under the control of churches or 
directed by a union of Christians, Rey. Henry 
Martyn Scndder, D.D., emphasized the oom- 
mand “Go ye therefore and teach all men,” 
giving the modern church credit for seizing 
upon a new idea, as developed in the present 
scheme of Bunday-school work, and also bring- 
ing out afresh the power of going to young 
souls early with the Gospel, and showing, 
besides the tender susceptibility. of parental 
hearts when approached through love for their 
children. Rey. Stuart Robinson, D.D., came 
up from Louisville to advocate a resolution 
especially commendatory of this agency as 

adapied to Christian work in the South, and 
called upon the organization to continue vigor- 
ously a prosecution of ite work in that region 

He referred to the undertaking of the American 
Bible Society to place a copy of the Scriptures 
in every house, and declared it to be feasible 
that the American Sunday-school Union should 
attempt to plant a Sunday-school within reach 
of every household, declaring that, if the Society 
could furnish a full corps of missionaries 
having qualities similar to those of men whose 
work had come under his own observation, the 
whole work could be practically done !n five 
years’ time—a Sunday-school organized and 
maintained within reach of every family fn 
the United States. 


..«.The International Convention at Baltif 
more accomplished no little good in bringing 
together the workers from North and South in 
loving accord and in promoting so generally a 
spirit of unity among those engaged in the 
Sunday-school cause throughout the United 
States and Canada. It tended to deepen and 
extend the influence of the Ietervational Les- 
son Series and to bring to their adoption many 
who had hitherto questioned their availability 
and value. It brought into greater prominence 
the need and practicability of thorough teacher 
training by means of normal-class methods, 
Its membership was, as regards the field rep- 
resented and the character and ability of the 
delegates, in advance of any preceding conven- 
tion. The spirit manifested in all the addresses 
and discussions was delightful. Its influence 
in every direction can hardly fail to be great 
and good. Yet there is, doubtless, more or 
less of a feeling of disappointment on the 
part of many who attended the convention that 
n¢thing more came of its deliberations “and 
action. This disappointment was front the 
beginning a foregone conclusion. The In- 
dianapolis convention did so much for the 
Sunday-school cause by the adoption of the 
International Lesson that ‘wonderful 
things were looked for from the Baltiindre 
gathering. Notbing short of a notable wiracle 
would have met the popular expectation. 
Many went there to be surprised. Many niore 
waited to hear from there that which would 
surprise aud delight them. ‘The fact that the 
convention merely met end-did-its work, leay- 
ing results in the hands of God, is; om the 
whole, a disappointment to many, But’ the 
future may yet distlose even better things 
from the Baltimore Convention than from 
those of Indianepalis, Newark, end — 
phia. . : ; 02) @f% 
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School nnd nd College. 


‘Tue Bertram scholarship ($100) tor highest 
excellence in Latin during the course at Am+ 
herst is to be awarded heneeforth ov the basis 
of special examivations;‘and will be withheld 
unless a certain standard is reached Todd 
Observatory is ‘being repaired.«Fay Ward 
"6, stroke of the '78 crew, receives a large sal- 
ary in serviee of the Argonauts, of New York. 
.+++ The 424 annual convention ofPsi Upsilon 
was held at Bowdoin, May 5th and 6th....Ak 
pha Delta Phi will hold its annual convention 
with the Brown Chapter on June 24 and 34, the 
Hon, Charles Hale, of the Massachusetts House, 
being orator and Prof. Strong, ‘of Kenyon 
College, poet....It is said that, a Pai Upstion 
eharter having been refused Corneil, President 
White and other members of the fraternity 
organized a chapter on their own responsibility; 
that this has been ignored by the society as a 
lawless proceeding and that the offending 
members have been dropped from the society 
rolls....Dartmonth College has just been given 
$10,000 by Mrs. Betsey Whitebouse, of Sun- 
cook, N. H....Forthe four trosteeships to be 
filled at the next. commencement at Hamilton, 
the nominations are these: D. D. Pratt, ’31; 
E. C. Litchfield, ’82; T. W. Seward, "83 T. 
W. Dwight and W. E. Knox, 40; T. M. ; Aun 
roy and T. G. Frost, 42; D. H. Olmstead, "46 ; 
J. R. Hawley, ’47; D. P. Eels, 48; J. K. Knox, 
‘49; H.C, Burchard and D. W. Gillett, 50; 
T. B. Hudson, ’51; E. Curran, '56; H. John- 
son, 67; W.L. Bostwick, 58; E. Root, 64.... 
Michigan University, graduates this year 137 
law stadents, 2 of whom are women, and 64 
medical students, 8 of whom are women.,... 
Delta Upsilon (anti-secret) held its 40th annual 
convention at Rutgers, May 12th, It has a 
strong footing in 15 colleges.,..Of Wesleyan’s 
183 students 148 are professing Christians and 
48 have already been approbated to preach, 
eeeeThe Wittenberg baccalaureate will be 
preached by the Rev. T. T. Everett, of Dayton, 
O., and on the evening preceding commence- 
ment President J.B. Helwig will deliver his 
inaugural address.....The new edition of Ap- 
pleton’s “Cyclopedia” gives an alphabetical 
list, arranged by states, of 225 colleges in the 
United States—which is not complete at that, 

.. There are said to be 88 agricultural col, 
leges in the country, with 389 instrnctors and 
8,917 students. 


+». Lhe Fiftieth Anniversary of the Philoma- 
thean Society of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., occnrred yesterday. The exercises, as 
foreshadowed by the outline programme, con- 
sisted of a business meeting at 9:30 a.m., liter- 
ary exercises at 10:30, and dinner under a great 
tout at 1:30 p.m. At the literary exercises the 
Rey. Ray Palmer, D.D., delivered the address 
of welcome, the Hon, Samuel B. Noyes pro- 
nounced the bistorical address, and Charles A. 
Dickinson read a poem. Prof. Churchill, cf 
the Theological Seminary, was toast-master at 
the dinner. .The school, though suffering an 
irreparable loss in Dr. Taylor’s death, relaxes 
ho whit the high standard of his days and 
probably comes nearest of all schools this side 
of the water to deserving the honorable title of 
“the Rugby of America.”’.... Prof, Sawyer, of 
Williston Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., has 
compiled an elaborate alumni record, devoting 
to {t most of his leisure for three years; Such 
a work for a school is even more difficult than 
for a college, owing to the changes of address 
and lack of means for tracing the careers of 
graduates. Prof. Sawyer has succeeded in pro- 
curing sketches of al] teachers and trustees; of 
1,400 of the alumni—all, itis thought, who have 
graduated; and of all ladies who have attended 
the Seminary, except 100, A history of the 
school, an army-roll, a choice portrait of the 
late founder, and other interesting matter are 
added, making the volume almost indispens- 
able to all who have attended the school. 


....Californta ‘has forbidden makiog any 
difference in teachers’ salaries on the ground 
of sex....Michigan bas abolished county and 
restored town school superintendents....The 
Rhode Island State Medical Society recently re- 
solved in favor ofthe ‘‘ kintergarten system” ; 
of physical culture and gymnastic exercises 
in schools; of not suffering children under 
seven'to attund public schools ; of caution in 
appeals ‘to: emulation, especially among girls; 
and against ‘study out of school as.arnie and 
more than'three hours’ close study day for 
children under twelve. and lone f r obildren 
over twelve. 

,. There can be po doubt,that Romani:m 
—— popular. education, In Italy. for illus 
tration, 8,000,000 out of 26,000,000 can read and 


...»'Cramming,” according to Prof. Blackie, 
of Edinburgh, “is a species of intellectual 
fond, wulch is. neither preceded by appetite 

wed by digestion.’’ ne 


At 3 match st Catidis, N. H., 
eirly io May, Mrs) —— than 80 
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Music by handle : a street organ, 

ou neal making barrels, 

++» The seale of —— B natural. 
.. What is the exact width of a broad grin? 

+s. Lafitude and longitude of P-i-t-h—o—Le ? 


.--»The herring {s a near relation to the 
shad—in fact, an ‘erring brother. 7 


...-Hoisters of oysters bave stopped work's 
but there are roysterers stil] about. 


.- +The gold found in the Black Hills is said 
to be one of very Siouxperior quality. 


«-se"*Excuse haste and a bad.pen” has 
been attributed to a pig who ran away from 
home. 

.. Vaxkes of toflet soap and two-dollar sus- 
penders are beginning to reach Nebraska suf- 
ferers. 

. ..When a heavy rain falls it is not neces- 
sary to mention the fact. Rain always falls 
when it is heavy. 


----A Columbus (Tenn.) 54 spelled 
“ rhapsody ” “ wrap-soda,’’ and took his seat 
with an air of personal injury, 


«+ +e Quilp.—"‘ Well how did you like the ser- 
mon, my dear?” Mrs. Q.—“Oh! perfectly 
splendid! Such loves of bonnets!’ 


-.+When an employer finds that a young 
man with good wages spends all that he earns, 
it might be well for bim to see that he also 
earps all that he spends. 


Arxs. Partington writes that she doesn’t 
see what fun there can be in spelling-matches, 
about which all the papers are full, She al- 
ways spells them m-a-t-0- 6-4, a 


eseeA Vivacious young Jady, in describing 
her first visit to Stewart’s, touched on the ele- 
vator thus: ‘And then we entered a beautifal 
drawing-room and went up-stairs,”, 


....Many articles which have" become pleas 
ant to us from long association look dreadfully 
cheap and dingy when loaded ou a cart, with 
the neighboring window in direct range. 


.-Asmell boy in New Haven made a seus- 
ation for a short time by | ferring 
a card bearing the words ‘ Take One” from a 
of lot handbills in front of a store to a basket 
of oranges. 

..Ab assessor asked a woman how many 
ehickens she had; and, doubting. ber. word, 
wanted to count them. -Sbe took bim to the 
bee-hive, kicked it over,and invited him to 
count the bees. 

«oe Talleyrand once’com plained that the En- 
glish had thirty-nine religions and only one 
sauce, which evoked the retort from a witty 
Englishman: ‘And the French — thirty- 
nine sauces and no religion.” 


.. . A darkey left in charge of a telegraph 
office while the operator went to dinner heard 
some one “call”. over the wires, and began 
shouting at the instrument: “De operator 
isn’t yer!” The noise ceased. 


.... This: was the dinner. ordered by a. fesh- 
jonably-educatcd bride whose busband was 
prevented by a business exigency. from going 
to market: “A leg of tongue, seventeen 
pounds of steak, and two halibut”, 


...-Great excitement fn 2 rich’ family at the 
disappearance of a gold -entiff-béx, richly set 
witn brilliants ; and equal satisfaction when 8 
young gentleman of six acknowledged that be 
bad atilized it as ree aB ES a 
pet canary in the garden, ; a vf? 

...-A physician, who had beet ——— 
noyed by numerous questions coneerning the 
condition of a certain patient, ‘waé stepped 
while on his busy rounds by a man with the 
old question: “ How's: Mr. — P** "*Stek,* 
replied the physician. “Does he Kéép ‘his 
bed?’ “Of course, he dots.’ "You 6n’t sup- 
pose he’s fool enough to sell bis bed becouse 
he’s sick, do you?” 


sass Thee are the gentle epithets which Mz. 
Gladstone finds have been spplied by. His 
Holiness the Pope to —— 
and its adherents: sot dae ow 

“ Wolves, perfidious Pharisees, thieyea, xn 
cobins, — hypocrites, - 
catia apt of Sats to Rea 
— on, in 
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Ministerial Register, 

Information for thie department sill be Gladly resetoet. 

ALG N. W., Lunenburg, accepts call to 
—*— Vt. 

AVERY, D:, Ashford, Conn.; died recently: 

— BE E.,. Hyde Park, accepts call to 

Virden, Il. 

BEARDSBY, E., Hillsdale, N. Y., accepts call 

to Northville, Conn., 


BLAKE, F. D., aecepts call to Cherryfield, Me. 
BOOTH, C. M., Warsaw, accepts eall to Rich- 
ville, N.Y. 
CUSHING, P. L., Middleboro’, Mass., died at 
Santa Barbara, Cal., March "14th. 
—— 8. , accepts call to North Vassalboro’, 
e. 


FARLEY, R. G., accepts call to Buekfield, Me, 

GOODMAN, J., ‘Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Hyde Park ch. , Chicago, tl. 

HACKETT, Prov. H, B., Rochester Theo. 
Sem., goes abroad 3 mos. 

HAMMOND, W. W.,- Bergen, N. J., goes 
abroad one year. 

HOUSE, R., inst., Mercer, Penn., May Ist, 

KIRKPATRICK, * A., — — Fenn., ac- 
cepts call to "Newport, Ky. 

KIRTLEY, L., Crozer Theo. Sem., ord., May 
18th, Woodbury, N. J. 

KNOWLTON, A. C., ord., May 4th, Consho- 
hocken, Penn. 

KRATZ, — inst., May 5th, Mattewan, N. Y. 

MATTESON, L. J., D.D., Brattleboro’, Vt., 
resigns from April 18th 

MENTZER, W. 8., Pottstown, _accepts call to 
Jersey Shore, Penn. 

MILLER, 8. D., D.D., 
point, N. Y., May 9th 

NEWCOMBE, W. A, Newton Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Hallowell, Me. 

NOYES, W. L,, Jackson, Mich., accepts call 
to Lyndon Center, Vt. 

—— A. C., accepts call to Westport, 

0. 


some ist ch., Green- 


RICHARDSON, J. 
4th, Rutland, V 

—— T. * accepts call to Mt. Zion, 

0. 

SAWYER, C., D.D., Bedford, resigns and re- 
tires, going to Albion, N. Y. 

STIFFLER, Pror. J. M., Shurtleff College, 
aceepts call to Hamilton, Ns. 

SUTHERLAND, J., Ft. Madison, accepts call 
Ottumwa, Ta. 

TAYLOR, W. F., Rochester Theo. Sem., called 
to Medina, N. Y. 

TCHS J, L., accepts call to Behobotb 


b, Mo, 


we Maplewood, inst,, May 


CHRISTIAN. 
CARR, J. H., Rural Grove, goes to No. Pem- 
broke, N.Y. 
GLELEQY E,, Wisconsin, died, recently, aged 


ennai W. A., Dayton, goes to Union, O. 
HALY, Miss H. L., Christian event Inst., 
Stanfordville, goes to Clove, N. 


HUMPHREY, W. H., Christian Biblical Inst,, 
goes to Laurens, N. * 

LAWRENCE W,L, Dayton, ord. at Yellow 
Springs, O., May 5tb.., 

NOBLES, J. W., Yellow Springs, goes to 
Dayton, 0. 


RHODES, H. J., goes to Springton, N. J. 

SMITH, W. C., Timber Circle, goes to Albion, 0. 

VAN BUSKIRK, P., died recently in Pickaway 
Co., O., aged 47. 

WOODWARD, J. M., Locktown, N. J., ord., 

pril 

WOODWARD, J... M.,. Stanfordville, N. z, 

goes to Locktown, N, J. 


WRIGHT, J., Christian Biblical Inst., goes to 
Pittstown, N.Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BARTLETT, J. South Newmarket, N, ‘E, 
goes abroad. 
a a L.E., leaves Elmore and Victoria, 


BIXBY, 8.. Buxton, Me., accepts call to Peter- 
sham, Mass. 

BOURNE, ‘8., stated’ a supply, Ellington, Comn., 
declines to rem 

CHANDLER, F. D., Hampton stated supply, 
1 year, Kensington, N H, 

CLAR C., Ottumwa, takes charge of Asy- 
nny he the Blind, Vinton, Ia. * 

CURTIS, L., Lyons, Ia., resigns. 

DOWD, Q. L., Yale Theo. Sem., stated supply, 
1 year, Warren, Wis. 

aes C. H., Viola, accepts call to Chenoa, 


EDWARDS, J., Bangor Theo. Sem., stated 
supply, 1 year, East Orrington, Me. 
ELY, ph fe — Plymouth ch., Roch- 


- FAIRFIELD, M. N., inst., Romeo, Mich. 


FERRIS; L. Z. , Goshen, Me., goes abroad... - 
FREEL 5 8 M., Det Mich., inst., 
‘ Eliot ch: ' Newton, Mass., y lith. 


FURBUR, DL. D.D., Newton Center, Mass., 
goes abroad mos. 
GATES, L. 8., Yale Theo. we sated, snp ly, 


2 Madura Hoong hmm dg 


V. 7 Wi⸗ call, to 
—— — —— 


GOODRICH, L., West Anburo, Me., dailies 
QURBOI RF, 
— in a) 

gelist, Fall River, May ith. ; 
G. E., of Yale Theo. Sem. accepts call 
——— 
HARRINGTON, J. L., Yale Theo. Sem, 
~aated supply, Ames, Denby, Ye. ’ 


* 





SMITH, F. HL, Chicago Theo. 8em., 


— —— — 





—— * mtn ; joins Mabratta 


TENNEY; -~ M.,. Yale Theo, Sem., stated 
Ro 4mos., Sheldon, Vin ‘ 
F. C., Yale Theo. Se stated, 
v pls, Riverton, Conn. we — 
RI -» Andove: 
pbk , 9 r, accepts call te Lunen- 
ROCKWELL, C., Winchendon, Mass. 
Bitckinghaa, Conn. m3 eS ¥ 
ROOT, E. W., leaves Hud:on, 0., Aug. Ist. 
’ stated 
supply, Broughton and Roand Grove, In. 
—— O. M., 8t. Johasbary, Vt, re- 


SPRING, L.. W., Rellatone ch;, Fitchburg, 
Mass., resignation not accepted, 

STEVENSON, J. O., Yale Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Ellsworth, Conn. 


THOMPSON; F. N. accepts 
Windham, ‘dean * ir 

TINGLEY, E. S:, leaves Huntington, Mass, - 

TODD, A: E., Yale Theo. Sem, stated * 
4 mos., Mt. * Mass, 

— * H. goes to Lincklaen and 
Union Valley, N n'y. 

WHEOk, J..'T., accepts call to Port Leyden, 


—— G.F.; South * stated sip- 
“a 1 year, Wesleyan ch., East Dennis, 


YOUNG, "A. A., Sharon, Wis., resigns. 


PRESBITERIAS, 
AINSLIE, G., Lapwail, Idaho, removes to Roch- 
ester, Minn. 
BACHMAN, R. L., Auburn Theo. Seni., inst, 
Feyettevill ie, Ne 
BAKER, A., Green Spring, removes to New- 
} atk, 0.” «ork 


BLYTHE, J. w.. Charlestown, Ind, died, April 
DOES, W. F 1 ooh, 

BRI nst., Mav Greenw 
ave. ch., Brook! klyn, N. Y. * 

CHAMBERS, J., D. D., Chambers ch., Phtia- 


— hia, Penn., r s (50 years’ pastor- 

ate 

CORBETT, H., Chefoo, Chin address changed 
to Leatherwood, Pa. * 


CROWE, N. K., Savannab, removes ta Delhi, O. 
CROWTHER, T., Pittsfield (Cong.), Vass., 
forapte call to Memorial ch., Brooklyn, 


DAVIS, R: H., Deerfield, made principal, sem- 
inary, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


DEAES J. W., Biuffton,,Ind., died, April 


Doubler. T., Niagara Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

ELMER, N., Belmont,.N. Y., accepts call to 
—— Penn: 

FLETCHER, D. Mott — N.Y, tesk,, 
May 11th, Northville, Mich. » 

FORD, G., Versaillés, removes to Brant, N. *. 


HOWELL,’ 5: L., Bloomincton,- Mint., com- 


mitted suicide by hanging, May 5thy,.... 
HOWLEY, BR. .E., .Jn.,:Kentland, Ind., inst, 
May 9th, Cleves and Berea, O. 
JEFF Wiel D..D., Wooster, — 
Euciid-ave. ch., Choweland’ O: 

— © Dead Yan, N. ¥., _ resigns. 

LEWIS, E. P., Waynesburg, ‘accepts calt to 

Roch r, Penn. 

LOWE, B. L: oe. yj, Rto Vista, died at Sen 
» Francisco; Oal., April 24h, aged 80... , 
MARELE, J., La + % ae accepts 

call to Sees, N.Y ‘4 

_McCALL, D. D., Phel; N. ¥., stated su 

Charlotte, NY. pply, 
MoLEOD, *8* Sandy Hill, accepts call to 


Bata 
New Wilmington, declines 


“MEALY, M. 
call to ‘Now ‘Brighton, Penn. 

—— J. B., Sidney Plaina removes to 

Whitesboro’, ⸗ . 

NICHOLS,, 8., inet... May. 17th, 1st ch., New 
Pees ade 

POMEROY, J J. Perkesbureh, Peon., t, 

ch., Rahway, N. J.; April 20th.” * 

— R. H., ——— — 

Ind., May Th. 


J SCOTT, ‘I. M., Carrollton, Mo., inét,, May 9th, 


2d ch., Jerseyville, Ill. 
SCOTT, R. D., accepts.call to Youngstown, O. 
sHsY. J., inst., May Sth, 2d ch., Paterson, 


SHEELEY, H., address changed—Perryville to 
rose iiebomn te 

WEBSTER, 8. E., Gap, Penn., inst., May. 7t 
Washington, N. *7 —— 

wie J. B., Romé, removes to Cohoes, 


WILSON, H. P., Middle Sandy,’ 0., resigns. 
WILSON,.R. E., Havana, N. Y., removes to 
——— Mass. 


TALBOTT, M © Clerelane, O., ord, evang., f° 
424-st.. New York 


THOMPSON, J., D. os an an New York 
City, resigns ‘and goes abroad. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
B W. Li, ord. M cau heen of 
ULL, in age ay 6:b, Church 


carn, J. Sahar of ‘a athe 
tinnore, Md. resigns through ill health. 
CHASE, E. B., St. Peter’ * bridge, 
1 +3 early in May. * * 
DROWN, E.L., St. Stephen's ch., Lynn, Mass., 
“resigns, 





fr ——— 
tder notice. 


ee MORRISS FIRST VOLUME." 

Mr. Writtam Morais became first known 
to the literary work ‘by bis “poem of 
“Jason,” which appeared in 1867 ; and his 
other books—chief amonz them, of course, 
the three volumes of ‘‘ The, Earthly Para- 
dise”—have. since appeared in so rapid 
succession that readers have been somewhat 
excusable for their ignorance or forgetful - 
ness of the fuct that he made his appear 
ance as au author so long ago as 1808. The 
book he “then ‘published ‘attracted little 
notice from the critics, and its small 
edition bas been so long swallowed up as 
to be quite out of reach even of the curious 
among book-buyers. , It has now. been re- 
printed, happily, without alteration, by 
the poet's publishers; so that an opportu- 
nity: is afforded the general public to ex- 
amine for itself; in the light of the autbor’s 
subsequetit fame, the first fruits of his 
gen ſus. 

The test thus imposed is a hard one. 
Many an author has taken pains to suppress’ 
books. written in youth, and many another 
bas regretted. his. inability so todo. Mr. 
Morris was twenty-four when The Defense 
of Guenevere. appeared; as old as Keats at 
his death; to be sute, and considerably older 
than his friend and fellow pre-Raphaelite 
Swinburne was when. he printed. “ The 
Queen-Mother ” and. ‘‘ Rosamond,” bis first 
tragedies. Not every poet.is so. precocious 
as Keats andSwinburne, however; and Mr. 
Morris,though a rapid literary worker, would 
havéévffered mich froma public exbibi- 
tion of poems less finished and delight- 
some than the luscious ‘* Earthly Paradise.” 
Bat the public will see, before reading very 
far in this old and new hook, that Morris 
seventeen. years ago was essentially the 
poet of to-day; nor can criticism fairly de- 
clare that it finds in the earlier verse any 
more marks of crudeness or overb: Id orig- 
inality than im the later. A certain sort of 
finished baldueas and’ bareness has been 
from the ‘first a pre-Raphaelite characteris- 
tie; and Mr. Morris was simply as faithfal 
to his creed in 1853 as he has been since. 
It were a pity, indeed, if a poet of a high 
rank did not-improve' while growing older ; 
bot the poet in question bas simply im- 
proved, not changed his marver. * His 
genius was a rare and great 0: » to begin 
with. 

The book.has one charscteristic distin- 
guishing it.at once from tbe author’s later 
works—it:is made\up.of ballads and short 


] poems; not of narrative verse, Mr. Mor- 


ris bas ‘been compared with Chaucer as 
a story-teller. In bis Ivrics and minor 
poems he must be fudged by the rules of 
criticism we apply to poets of a different 


class, ..A certain similarity is at once to be 
_noted between some. of these poens and 


some. of Rossetii’s and. Swinburne’s; but, 
besides this, they cannot be said to suggest 
the manner or the verse of anybody else, 


unless it be, Coleridge. The pre-Raphael- 
. ites.have been, nnaptly said to be studen's 


of Browning; but to our thinking the set- 


_ ting of Morris or Swinburne beside him is 


as ridiculous as was The Athenaum's laie 
assertion’ that’ Whittier is an American 
Tennyson. Mr. Morris is occasionally ob- 
‘scure, a8 Browning is so apt to be; but his 
obscurity is like the vagueness of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner” and leaves no unpleas- 
ant clond upon the reader’s mind, At other 
tinies, and we may say at most times, 
his verse’s clearness is its most conspicuous 
|, quality. Some of the poems in this book 
are as plain and straightforward as “ Sir 
Patrick Spens” or “Childe Vyet”—telling a 
simple. story = asimple way and leaving 
upon the mind that.serse of pure pleasure 
which good art, whether in picture or 
poem, always brings with ft. ‘* Welland 
River” and ‘' Riding Together” are good 
examples of this ballad quality. Even the 
quaint glamourie of “ Rapunzel” is re- 
lieved. by the same. clear light. But let 
as print in full what seems to us the best 


° THE DEFENSE OF GUENEVEBE. and other poems, 
By WitLuiam MonRis. (Reprinted without alteration 
‘from the edition of 1868.) — VER Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. =. 


— Sy} 2 





“| poem in the hook, “Shameful Death.” “Ta 


this vigorous piece of verse it will be ecen 
at once bow successful a lyric canbe writ- 
ten when the author bears clearly in mind 
what be wants to say and brings to the 
adornment of bis ballad the aid of consum- 
mate art: 


“ There were four of us about that bed: | 
The mass-priest knelt at the side, : 
Tanda his mother stood at the head, 
Over his feet lay the bride; 
We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though his eyes were open wide. 


“He did not die in the night, 
He did not die in the day, 
But in the mo: rng twilighs 
His spirit passed away, 
When neither sun nor moon was bright 
And the trees were merely gray. 


* He was not slain with the sword, 
Knight’s ax, or the knightly spear; 
Yet spoke he never a word 
After he came in here. 
I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear, 


“ He did not strike one blow, 
For the recreants came behind, 
In a place where the horubeams grow, 
A path right hard to find, 
For the hornbeam boughs swing so 
That the twilight makes it blind, 


“They lighted a great torch then, 
When his arms were pin'oned fast; 
Bir John, the Knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
With knights threescore and ten, 
Hung brave Lord Hugh at last, 
— 


“Tam threescore and ten, 
And my hair is al) turned grays 
But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago, on a summer day, 
And am glad to think of the moment when 
1 took his life away. 


“I am threescore and ten, 
And my strencth is mostly passed; 
But long ago l and my m-»n, 
When the sky was overcast 
Ana the smoke rolled over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 


“ And now, knights, all of you, 
l pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 
A good knight and a true: 
And for Alice, his wife, pray too.” 
The poem is a dramatic one; hence its jus- 
tice is that of the border and its theology 
mediaval. 

It, would seem at first thought very easy 
tn imitate much of Mr. Morris’s verse. An 
American critic has roughly but wittily 
said-that it is beld together with heir, like 
plaster; and ceftainly there are a good 
many gelden meshes, quaint names, and 
mannérisms of various kinds’. throughout 
all the works of Morris and his school, and 
especiilly throughout this book. But the 
hair and the medieval nomenclature avail 
little un'ess used by a master band, a fact 
which will be vividly impressed upon the 


_reader’s mind if he takes up the books of 


such lesser pre-Raphaelites as O Shangh- 
nessy, Puyne, and Marston. Much that 
they have written is excellent; little ‘of 
their work will be called great by anybody. 
Morris’s medigvalism and Rossetti’s is as 
attractive in literature as it is in art, and 
we are not likely to have any too much of 
the better sort of it. Tennyson bas accus- 
tomed us to the Arthurian legends; Morris 
balf carries us back to the Arthurian dags. 
— — — 


Ir not tnfrequently happens that persons 
of small education and indifferent intellectual 
powers contrive to keep themselves constantly 
in mind by a succession of literary or other 
public undertakings. But it sometimes oo · 
curs, on the other hand, that a really able per- 
son prints very little and appears before the 
general public but seldom, Such .was the case 
with the Jate Mrs. Henry M, Field, of this city, 
who, although well known as a brilliant aod 
able leader in the more thoughtful part.of New 
York society; published no volume and wrote 
little for the periodical press. Since her death, 
however, her husband bes wisely collected into 
8 buok certain of ber social and literary articles, 
aod the-voluwne, Home Sketches in France, and 
other Papers (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) forms a 
fitting memorial of the lamented author. Pre- 
fixed to the papers themselves are some of the 
printed and unprinted tributes to the memory 
of the dead which various eminent men and 
women wrote at the time of Mra. Field’s death, 
and the frontispiece of the volume consists of 
afaithfal photograph from a perfectly satis{ac- 
tory painting. The articles which form the 
body of the book are readable and originaland 
serve to give an excellent idea of the quality of 
the author’s mind, in which ‘sprightliness and 
sterling judgment were united in an unusual 
degree. 

o«--Mrs, Abby Sage Richardson has forsoine 
time been understood to be engaged in Amert, 
can historical studies; but we bad supposed 
that the results of her labors were to be em- 
bodied inavolume published under avother 
mame than hers, We are glad to bave this im- 
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pression removed by the appearance of her 
own large and goodly volume entitied The His- 
tory of our Country from its Discovery by Colum- 
bus to the Celbration of the Centennial Annivers- 
ary of its Declaration of Independence (Hord & 
Houghton). This book is rather a familiar 
narrative than a formal history; and, while 
constantly keeping in mind the necessity of the 
most scrupulous accuracy, the author has en- 
deavored to make the country’s story eo inter- 
esting add readable us to approve itself to the 
tastes and capacities of the young as well as 
the old. The volume is no mere juvenile his- 
tory, however, since its eix hundred pages 
presenta political, martial, and social record 
of our national career sufficiently full for all 
save more special students. Mrs. Richardson’s 
success in her task deserves commendation 
and attention, The illustrations contained in 
the book are very numerous and have been 
collected from various sources, new and old. 
They are not, therefore, of aniform merit. 


....Mr. Charles G. Leland’s tastes seem to 
lead him a-straying in diverse fields. To write 
Pennsylvania Dutch ballads and to carry for- 
ward antiquarian and historical researches are 
tasks somewhat dissimilar; and yet Mr. Le- 
land essays both. ‘‘Mvister Karl” is not so 
versatile as “Carl Benson’’ was; but he cer- 
tainly recalls that gentleman of multifarious 
literary labors, Mr. Leland’s last book, Fusang 
(J. W. Bouton), is a collection of various 
things relating to a supposed Chinese discov- 
ery of Mexicointhe fifth century. The rec- 
ord of this discovery consists of a report made 
by a Buddhist missionary, named Hoel-shin, 
wiio first made {t known in 499. His tale has 
since, in various degrees of exaggeration, been 
current in Chinese literature, In the present 
volume are presented the results of the study 
of this subject by the late Professor O. F. Neu- 
mann, of Munich, who believed in Hoei-shin’s 
story and cleared away some of its improba- 
bilities. Mr. Leland also contributes original 
matter of his own and appendg illustrative 
matter from otber recent students, 


»-Roberta Brothers have published, in a 
volume entitled A Sheaf of Papers, ® number 
of essays and sketches by ‘'T. G. A.“ which 
initials represent the name of Mr. Thomas 
Gold Appleton, Mr. Appleton fitted for col- 
lege at George Bancroft and J. G. Cogswell’s 
Round Hill School, at Northampton, and grad- 
tated in Harvard, in 1831, in Motley’s class. At 
present, we judge, he is a Bostonian of wealth, 
who likes a life of lettered ease and writes an 
occasional article for the fun of the thing. 
Several of the papers in this volume, accord- 
ingly, have been printed iu O!d and New and 
at least one appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. 
The first one—'* Some Souvenirs of Round Hill 
&chool’’—is pleasant and interesting, and most 
of the others, without being remarkable, dis- 
play an agreeable style and certain evidences 
of generous reading, judicious travel, or cul- 
tured thought. The title of one of them— 
“ The Flowering of a Nation’’—hardly prepares 
the reader for the discovery that its theme is 
the expediency of the erection of a drinking 
fonntain in Scollay Square, Boston. ‘Mr, Ap- 
pleton is a poet as well asa writer of prose; 
but this volume contains bat one of his pieces, 
which is appended to the Round-Hill paper. 
All Cockneydom never produced worse rhymes 
than ‘these two in the closing stanzas : 

“Then he looks back from clouded years, 
And sees his boyhood’s golden dawn, 


To find, through reconciling tears, 
There the missed jgy of years forlorn. 


“There was the world his fancy sought, 
And that the ideal happiness ; 
So bright its sacred glow is brought 
From the boy’s sunrise even to this.” 

....Rey. Edward Abbott, of The Congrega- 
tionalist, bas made a useful contribution to the 
historical literature of the time in his modest 
little Furagraph History of the United States 
(Roberts Brothers). The volume contains, 
appendix, index, and all, but 98 pages; and 
yet it omits mention, so far as we see, of no 
fact in our history which is admitted to be an 
essential one. Its arrangement is chronological, 
its record extends from Columbus to the pres- 
ént time, and space is found in side-notes for 
mention of important occurrences in the his- 
tory of the rest of the world. The third thou- 
sand of the work, we understand, is now belog 
sold, and many more can profitably be called 
for by persons who desire at this centennfal 
period to refresh their memory concerning the 
jeading events of American history. 


«»»-Drs, Hitchcock, Eddy, and Schaff’s 
** Hymns and Songs of Praise,” although it has 
been but asbort time before the public, has 
already won much favor and proved itself to 
be unsurpassed by any other collection in sev- 
eral important qualities. A ccrtain demand 
has hitherto existed, however, for a similar 
and smaller work, adapted to prayer-meetings 
and congregations desirfug a less complete 
book. This demand the ‘three editors have 
aimed to supply ina new volame, just pab- 
lished by Anson D. F. Randotpir & ‘Co. , enti; 
tled Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath 





Worship. Thie wew collection, while it Is 
based upon the largef work and retains many 
of its meritorious features, is not simply a c2n- 
densation, since it containg some bymos and 
tunes not to be found in its predecessor. The 
authorship and text of the bymns have been 
carefully studied; the music hasbeen compe” 
tently edited ; atid the indexes are very satis- 
factory, quite recalling by their excellence 
those in the “Sabbath Hymn Book.’’ The 
topography, too, is of admirable quality. 


...-Pvint Lace and Diamonds (¥. B. Patter- 
son) is the pretty title of a pretty book, whose 
tinted pages are bordered with ared line and 
across the top of whose cover a dexterous 
stamp imifates the carelessly-thrown corner of 
a point-lace handkerchief. It eonsists. of 
poems by Mr. George A. Baker, Jr., whose 
pame is known to some of the readers: f the 
New York evening dailies and Scribner's 
Monthly, io which certain of the poems have 
appeared. The verses have to do with society, 
and with the fashionable veneering of society 
at that, rather than with the sober reality 
below. Mr. Baker would hardly wish bis book 
to go forth as an index of New York social 
customs, which it satirizes amusingly and suc- 
cessfully. There is enough of trato, however, 
in such poems as “An Idyl of the Period” 
and ‘‘Les Enfants Perdus,”’ to make them 
profitable as well as entertaining reading. Mr. 


. Baker is a good observer and a keen and ready 


writer, and his contributions are made to a 
branch of literature none too assiduously or 
successfully worked. The more dmbitious 
poems in the volume are few, and their qual- 
ity is inferior to that of the rest. The accom- 
papying fllustrations, by Miss Addie Ledyard, 
are fairly good, but nothing more. 


.-Harper & Brothers have published in a 
compact, handsomely-printed, and strongly- 
bound volame Mr. J. R. Green's Short History 
of the English People, putting the price of the 
book at the moderate sum of a dollar and 
seventy-five cents. The -type is clear and 
large and the page is pleasing. The binding is 
80 well done that the. book lies open wherever 
one chooses to leave it. The maps introduced 
are six in number and comprise “Britain in 
the Midst of the English Conquest,” “ En- 
gland in the Ninth Century,” the “Empire of 
the Angevins,” “France at the Treaty of 
Bretigny,’’ “The American Colonies in 1640,” 
and ‘England in the Nineteenth Centary.” 
Seldom has e book deserved and received so 
high expressions of critical favor as this, and 
ite merits are now certain to become widely 
known. 


..--Henry C. Lea has republished 4 Manual 
of Diet in Health and Disease, by Thomas King 
Chambers, M.D., honorary physician to the 
Prince of Wales and author of a previous work 
on a similar subject. ‘“ The aims of this hand- 
book,” says Dr. Chambers in his brief prefa- 
tory note, ‘‘are purely practical, and, there- 
fore, it has not been thought right to increase 
its size by the addition of the chemical, botan- 
ical, and industrial learning which rapidly ecol- 
lects round the nucleus of every article inter- 
esting as an eatable. Space has been thus 
gained for a full discusssion of many matters 
connecting food and drink with the daily cur- 
rent of social life.’” These words well describe 
the purpose of the volume, which carries out 
its plan successfully. It will be of value both 
to the physician and his patient, the latter of 
which will find some of its pages decidedly en- 
tertaining and by no means lugubrious read- 
ing. 


...- Mr. Smith, a Part of his Life (Henry Holt 
& Co.), by L. B. Walford, is a good novel and 
deserves its place in the excellent “ Leisure 
Hour Sertes’’ of its publishers. Its hero is 
unmarried and is permitted to die « celibate ; 
and yet the reader will not find the story dull 
or unprofitable. Constructed upon a plan 
quite ite own, the tale is pleasantly carried on 
to the close, furvishing in its progress oppor- 
tunities for interesting situations and careful 
atudies of character. 


....Lee & Shepard have published Mr. 
Charles Eyre Pascoe’s London Guide avd Di- 
rectory for American Travelers for the present 
year. Mr. Pascoe has lived both here and in 
England, and is, therefore, fitted to prepare a 
goog guide-book. This ‘She has done; and his 
volume, with its condensed but clear —— 
tion, its pretty typography, and ‘ite excellent 
map of London, can be comménded to tourists, 


....Mr. Pembroke Fetridge’s Harper's Hand- 
book for Travelers in Europe and the East (Har- 
per & Brothers) is getting to deserve consider- 
ation of the score of age, a8 well ‘as merit, the 
issue for 1875 being the fourteenth. The edi- 
tor has this year wiade a number of corrections 


‘and improvements, so that the ‘book is better 


than ever. The purchaser who secures it-will 
be saved the Gost ‘and bother ofa dozén Jécal 
guide-beoks and will find its mapa alone most 
convenient traveling companions, £0; say. noth- 
ing of the text, which is full of valuable in- 
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formation. The publishers now sell the work 
in three small volumes or a single large one. 
Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston, fs an up- 
compromising teetotaler, who believes alcohol 
a poison never under any circumstances to be 
introduced into the human stomach. He re- 
gards license Jaws as abominations, but also 
disbelieves in prohibition. Prohibition a Fail- 
ure (James R. Osgood & Co.) is the title of his 
last book, and in it he endeavors to show, by 
atgument and story, the efficacy of moral 
means only to control the liquor traffic. 
The contents of the eleventh volume of “ Lit- 
tle Classics,’’ which is ent tled Heroism (James 
R. Osgood & Co.), are “ Little Briggs and I,’’ 
by Fitz-Hugh Ludlow ; “Ray,” by Mrs. Spot 
ford; ‘‘ Three November Days,” by B. F. Tay- 
lor, of Chicago; **The Forty-seven Rdénins,” 
by A. B. Mitford; “A Chance Child,’’ by 
Isabella Mayo; and “A Leaf in the 
Storm,” by Louisa de la Ramé. Henry 
T. Williams, of this city, has published in a 
cheap paper-covered volume twenty-four plates 
of desigas for fret-work and fancy carving. 
This branch of home decoration is getting to 
be quite popular and the book will find a pub- 
lie waiting for it. Allen, Lané & Scott, of 
Philadelphia, have ‘begun to publish an illus- 
trated account of Philadelphia, to be comprised 
in fifteen semi-monthly parts. The text is by 
Edward Strahan, author of “The New Hype- 
rion "’; while the pictures are by Darley, Moran, 
and other well-known artists and are engraved 
in excellent style. 














.--.The pumber of recent religious books is 
small. The most important of them is Dr. A. 
P. Peabody's Christian Belief and Life (Roberts 
Brothers).. The.volume consists of sermons 
preached in Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity, which conspicuously display the au- 
thor’s Evangelical faith and clearness of liter- 
ary style. Written for delivery, they are 
printed as spoken, so that the reader fs placed 
in the position of the young men for whom 
they. were originally prepared. The volume 
will enhance Dr, Peabody’s reputation among 
all Christians into whose hands it may fall. 
Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, chiefly known in 
this country as a student of the English lan- 
guage, has collected into a volume several ser- 
mons, entitled Cambridge Sermons (Macmillan 
& Co.), of bis preached before the University 
of Cambridge, The first three, on Faith and 
Science, are the most important. Dr. Abbott 
clearly sees the evils that beset the Church at 
present, and, while he is no bigot or fossilized 
doctrinarian, be fights boldly and successfully 
for the essentials of faith. The Unseen 
Oniverse{ Macmillan & Co.) is an earnest and 
thoughtful argument against modern skeptical 
attacks on the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. Two more books have been pub- 
lished containing accounts of the British re- 
vival, under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. They 
are The Work of God in Great Britain (Harper 
& Brothers), by Dr. Rufus W. Clark, of Albany; 
and The American Evangelists in Great, Britain 
and Ireland (Dodd & Mead), by Dr John Hall, 
of this city, and Mr. George H. Stuart, of Phil- 
adelphia, Both contain brief biographical 
sketches of the revivalists and both depend 
largely upon the accounts in the English papers, 
principally The British Hvangelist, the reports 
of which have already been published here ina 
pamphlet by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Messrs. Randolph have just published a vol- 
ume which will interest Evangelical readers. 
It is Personal Recollections of the Wreck of the 
Ville du Havre and the Loch Karn, translated 
from the French by Rev. N. Weiss. It tells of 
the way in which Mesers. Pronier and Carrasco 
lost their lives and how Rev. Emile Cook so 
suffered from exposure as to yield to a speedy 
death. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LrmRAny ov 0 oF Conan 
WASHINGTON, F Tseh. 25. 4 


8rr :—Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s — work is poe | a 
monument of y and historical industry and 
serves * widest possible circulation, 


Pl Rods, Librarian of Congress. 


THE NATIVE RACES 


OF THE 


Pacific States of North America. 


By HUBERT H. BANCROFT. 
In Five Volumes, Octavo, with Maps and Illustrations. 





VOL. I. WILD TRIBES, THEIR MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 

VOL. I. CIVILIZED NATIONS OF MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA, 

VOL. UL MYTHOLOGY AND LANGUAGES OF 
BOTH SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED NA- 
TIONS. 


REMA 

VOL. V. ABORIGINAL HISTORY AND MIGRA- 
TIONS._INDEX TO THE ENTIRE 
WORK. 





These five volumes form a magnificent panorama 
of the multitude of nations inhabiting this vast 
domain-at the time of its conquest and before the 
people were demoralized by foreign civilization. 
Now they are gone and ali that is known of them is 
here collected where it may be forever preserved. 
Here is pictured their condition; here their customs 


life and outer forms; their weird beliefs and Babel 
tongues and mighty monuments; their wanderings 
to and fro and the history of their past are here 
related with a vividness and correctness unexampled 
in the early history of mankind. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
LOUISIARA AnD a LORIDA. 
By B. F FRENCH. 


1 vol., 8vo. 
Here we have the o: ccounts expe- 
ditions of a and oral gccounte of the 253 


the 
have A simplicity nid freshness which if gften want - 
tng in more elaborate '— Boston Daily Globe 


AN meer KEY te THE FRENCH 
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NOW READY: 
A Book for Services of Praise. 


THE SERVICE OF PRAISE, 





or Hymns and Tunes and Scrip- 


ture Lessons. 


Arranged for Praise Meetings and Public Worship. 
By Rev. W. T. Evusrts, of Springfield, Mass. 1 
vol., small éto. Price $1.50. 

N. B.—Special Circulars of this Hymn and Tune Book 
sent on app ication. 


There has been a general movement throughout 
the country, notably during the last year or two, in 
churches of all denominations to infuse greater life 
into the devotional services by exciting the interest 
and calling out the active exertions of the people 
themselves, instead of leaving the burden of con- 
ducting the entire exercises upon a limited number 
of individuals. “Services of Praise” have been found 
by far the most effective means of accomplishing this 
very desirable purpose. An obstacle to the universal 
introduction of these “services” has been the want 
of a precise knowledge of their character and the 
difficulty in adjusting orders of exercises. To meet 
this difficulty, Rev. W. T. Eustis, of Springfield, 
Mass., one of the pioneers in introducing the “ Serv- 
lces of this Praise,” has compiled this volume, which 
cannot fail to do most important service in the 
churches of al] denominatiens. The Service of Praise, 
while designed for the ordinary devotion of the 

% is pecisily arranged for praise 
meetings, but differs from.the Common Hymn 
and ‘Tune Books by having a tune attached 
to each .hymn, whether to be sung by the 
congregation or the choir, and by lessons for 
reading, selected not only from the Psalms, but from 
the other Scriptures, while each lesson is upon a 
special theme, Its marked peculiarity, however, is 
in the Services of Praise, each complete in itself 
and arranged on nearly sixty themes chosen from 
the Gospel narrative or belonging to Christian 
experience and activity, thus meeting a present de- 
mand of the Christian Church. For the special pur- 
pose named it must meet with very wide acceptance 
asasupplement to the larger Hymn Books in use; 
while very many congregations will find that in num- 
ber and variety of selection of both hymns and tunes 
itis amply sufficient to meet all their wants. 


Specimen copies, for examination with a view 
to introduction, mailed on receipt of $1. 





THE LIFE OF 


J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D. 


BY REV. H. C. ALEXANDER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Two volumes in one. New and 
cheaper edition. Price-reduced to $2.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 748 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


2” The profound mysteries of the Detective Service 
are in these books for the first time unveiled. 


PINKERTON’S DETECTIVE STORIES. 
VOLUME SECOND. 


CLAUDE MELNOTTE 
AS A DETECTIVE, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


ALLAN PINKERTON. 
EMBRACING 
I. Claude Meinotte as a Detective. 
L’ Envoi—sequel. 
Il. The Two Sisters and the Avenger. 
fl, The Frenchman and the Bills of Exchange. 
Beantifuall —— with 2 full-page engray- 
— in the best style, with black and 
Ornament CE, $1.50 PER COPY. 


natocetentes im the annals of modern Books 
Pe 3 the WONDERFUL AND THRILLING DETECTIVE 


HE — ‘a2 THE DETECT- 





By ALLAN iN. 
Bea er — a ao 
us n s 
ensravin < Bound in richly-decorated cloth with 
Diack old Oratmentation: 
ETH THOUSAND wow READY. 


PUBLISHED B 
W. B. KEEN, COOKE & & On 
113 and 115 8T 


‘pon receipt of orgie the be Publishers wilt 


the above, postag: to any part of the Ontted 


NEW BOOKS. 


OUR KING AND SAVIOUR; or, The Story of 
our Lord’s Life on Earth, in which its great events 
are arrayed in their probable chronological order and 
to set forth as to make their reality and meaning clear 
so the understandings and attractive to the imagins- 
tions and hearts of YOUNG PEOPLE AND GEN- 
ERAL READERS. By Daniel Wise, D.D. 8&8 Ilus- 
trations. 12mo. $2.00 


BINNEY’S THEOLOGICAL COMPEND 
rmproved. Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, 
Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of Christianity. 
Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, 
and Young Preachers. By Rev. Amos Binney and 
Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D. 16mo. Price Scents. This 
is a new and greatly improved edition of a very suc- 
cessful work, of which more than thirty-five thonu- 
sand copies have been issued. 

LOVE ENTHRONED ; or, Essays on Evangel- 
feal Perfection. By Hev. Daniel Steele, D.D. 12mo. 
$1.50. We doubt not that all classes of thinkers 
among us will be giad to hear and read the utter- 
ances of Dr. Steele on the important topic he dis- 
eusses. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


Ne. 805 Broadway, New York.,- 
BR CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
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- NOW READY: |» 
A. New Common-Sense Cook Book by | 
MARION HARLAND. 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
AND TEA: 


BY MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 
(General Receipts.) 
lvol., 12mo, eloth, or oil-cloth,’ impervious 
or grease (Kitchen Edition), $1.75. 


MARION HARLAND says in the Preface to 


Breakfast, Luncheon, and Tea: 


“ This volume is not an amendment to'No. 1 of the 
‘Common Sense in the Household’ Series General 
Receipts. Still less is it intended as a substitute for 
it. Nota single receipt printed in that has been re- 
peated. This is designed to be the second story in 
the edifice of domestic economy, the materials for 
which I have accumulated since the first was com- 
piéted. As money makes money and a snow-ball 
gathers snow, so receipts, new, valuable, and curious, 
flowed in upon me after ‘No. 1’ was given’ to the 
world. Some of the earliest to reach me were s0 
good that I began a fresh compilation by the time 
that book was fairly off the press... . Yet, if 
* General Receipts ’ was written con amore, its success- 
or has been in a still higher degree a work of love 
and delight. There were times during the prepara- 
tion of the trial volame when I could not feel quite 
sure of my audience. There hag not been a moment 
since I began that which I now offer for your accept- 
ance in which I have not been conscious of your full 
sympathy, have not tasted in anticipation your en- 
joyment of that which I have taken such pleasure in 
making ready.” 


THE ADIRONDACK ; 


OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. | 


BY J.T. HEADLEY. 


New edition, with additional matter, ifclading the 
results of the recent Topographical Survey, of Ver- 
planck Colvin, by order of the State. Also the FIRST 
CORRECT MAP of the Wilderness, the first gecurate 
table of elevations, true source of the Hudson, etc. 
With eight Anely-exrecuted steel engravings. 1 vol., Bmo, 
cloth. $2. 

In tts present enlarged form this volumes makes the best 
guide-book to this region now published. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THOWICRS HOURS OF CHRISTIAN DEVO- 


Ce * 222·2 


—— ann RAYKS. (Bric-a-Brac Series.) rh 
MORRIS’S — REVOLUTION. AND 


E. (Epochs of History.)........ 10 
by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
— —— 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN, 


As Mustrated by Geo! a the Modern Science 
Pre-bi ere a Krchiwology- BY BBY J AMEE C8 orn 


— cleansed able effort to prove that the 
origin of man is in harmony with the Hebrew cos- 
mogony, and not at variance with it,as moderm sci- 
ence supposes. . 


THE MILLS OF THE GODS. 


A Novel. By Mrs, J.H. TWELLS. 12m0. Extra cloth. 


A really brilliant and charming romance. There is 
an air of brightness and pleasure all through it and 
a rapid, joyous motion. The characters are perfectly 
natural and the story very well told. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


PHILAD AND CFP os. Illustra- 
ted, Ted Baition, Large 8vo. Tinted ‘pa paper. 





ae MEN AND are. B NATHAN SAR- 
ENT. $vo. 2 vols. Extra 7 " : 


PH WIiFk. A Novel. B 
KING SPANGLER. 12mo. Extra cloth. fas “a 


DOLORES. A Novel. B peg eens 
of “Fair Women.” Extra cioth §h" 
CHARLES INGER- 


FEARS FOR D 
BOLL. 8yo0. Reet saggy + paper, $1.25. 


* For sale b all. Bookse will 
aioe Ro prem be sent by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK! 
MACMILLAN & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE: 


PHYSICAL — *— ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1; paper covers, @ cents. . 
oe Sent post free on véccipt of of price by 
MACMILLAN & €0.; Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 





THR. — DENT. 


DR. 8, 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PRYSICIAN, | 


Scania mic me 
armas ——— — 
OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGNS 


NOW READY. 


freee. ; 


GEN. WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
2 vols. Small Octavo, about 400 pages each. 
Price, in Blue Cloth, $5.50. 


°° Agents will find the above a fast-selling Book 
everywhere. Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
649 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


RIGCHTES 
AND BES 


is the Book You. Want! ! 
Over 100,000 COPIES 
“BRIGHTEST AND BES 
have already been sold, wit 
every Mail brings orders for 
more. We are assured that 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
or rove the most popular 
our Sunday-schoo 
Books. Our facilities en 
us toissue 5,000 copies —* 
working day- Orders are 
fled in turn, andal will re- 
cetve their books at the ca- 
liest possible moment, One 
copy in paper cover sent for 
examination on receipt of 
25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Pablistiers, 


East Ninth Street, New. York 
3 Washington Street, C 


New Sunday-school Music Boek. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


author of “PURs DIAMONDs,”’“‘SonooL Curmzs,’ 
“ IMPERIAL,” ete. 


An entirely new collection of Sunday-schoo! Sdiigs 
by this favorite writer, whose “‘ Pure Dinméhds” 
has-reached a sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


; If you wish a collection of new gems.for your 
Sunday-school, don’t fail to examine “ JOYFUL 
SONGS.” 


Price 85 Cents; $8.60 per Dozen: 
Sample copy mailed on receipt of % cents, Sold by 
most Book and Musie Dealers. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, ** 
CLEVELAND, oe. 


Gospel _ Singer. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Sehoels. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies, Sample copy, by mall, 36 ot, 
Lee & Walker, — Philadelphia. 


Loomis’ . 
MUSICAL AND. MASONIC ‘cfd 


24 Pages Monthly, iacluding 4 pages music. ei 
a year. Send 10cts. for specimen copy. Our Comesrs 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 50; the best hall in 
the State for L ot We have the best are 
ed Masic Store in New Enziand, 
—— Son's, Mathushek and Haines Bros, Pianos, 
Organs of our own manufacture, Send for 
C. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Core. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
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ESTABLISHDISas. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 





STEINWAY 


Grana, Square, & Upright Pianes, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1863. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Diustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 Kast 14th &., N.Y. 
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Octave; Gran& ‘Scale, Large’ 


Bead Gorm, Beveled — fen Perret See 
‘Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 


$275, formerly $676, 
“Bend for Circular to * * 


RAVEN. & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
116 and 118 West 14th street, New York. 
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UNHAM | 


PIANOS. 


Dimham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Werereoms. 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 184,) NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Circular aad Prive- List. 


CHAMBERS’ 


‘STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
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WANTED.—Energetic and Reliable Agents, of 
Dotti sexes, to sell a sterling Family Book, ** HOME 
WORSHIP,” by Rev. Dr. JosePn P. THOMPSON. 
Agents of character and good address will find this 
@n unusually attractive work to canvass for. For 
terms and territory address 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO.., Boston. 
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Nor in my way ai 
My beart’s” pehitions | an gain; 
I ask, and all’my days are fall 


Of longing that J may attain, 
“ This time,” I ery; “do not delay; 
Give me the boon I ask to-day.”’ 
But opportunity goes by, 
And while I pray my lips are fed 
With something that I have not asked, 
Nay, what I wanted not, instead, 
But still the food is sweet, I find, 
And leaves no taste of gall bebind, 


The Master’s hand has blessed the gift, 
And so it must be good for me; 

And yet my heart goes sighing still 
For that which I had hoped to see. 

No pain or labor would 1 spare 

If he would only grant this prayer. 


I see the hands of others filed 
With that which I have been denied ; 
And they carenot, but scorn perchance, 
Because they are so well supplied. 
I see and pray (whate’er my quest); 
Lord, let me know when I am blest.” 
I wander on, nor e’er forget 
The treasure that I crave the most, 
And think ‘ Perbaps it is too late, 
Albopportunity is lost”; __ 
When lo! Isee the blessing sweet 
‘Is Fying, fair, beneath ny feet! 
— — — 
THE CENSUS OF NEW YORK 
{Fret ARTICLE.) 


BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


A census of the State including the 
City of New York is to be taken in the 
course of another week or fortnight, under 
the supervision of the Hon. Diedrich Willers, 
Jr., the secretary of state, and it is now 
timely to consider the means to be em- 
ployed and the results likely to be attained 
in this enumeration of the people. 

The census of the City is to be taken by 
some 570 enumerators, appointed for the 
ocoasion by the secretary of state. The 
meni are required to serve for about a week, 
.atid are to be paid a small stipend after the 
formal correctness of their returng shall 
have been certified to by the secretary and 
other, requirementa are complied with. 
These proceedings usually postpone the 
day of payment several months, which 
ought not to be the case. The pay is scant 
and it ought to follow close upon the com- 
pletion of the service, 

This army of enumerators is not off- 
cered. The law provides for no head men, 
no district commanders, no supervisors of 
enumeration, who might appoint the sub- 
ordinates and instruct and watch them. 
The secretary of state must appoint every 
enumerator and watch them himself. Their 
number is se great that he is necessarily 
obliged to take them upon the recommend- 
ation of others, and they inevitably come 
to be nominated by local organizations 
throughout-the state and sometimes prove 
to be men without the character, ability, 
or experience requisite for the duties to be 
discharged. 

This is the instrumentality which the 
law provides to be used in taking the cen- 
sus of the City—five hundred and odd men 
illiberally and tardily paid, men named by 
others not always sufficiently acquainted 
with them, men without experience in the 
work and having none over:them to in- 
struct, encourage, or restrain them, except 
the distant secrétary'of state, who has 
many other duties to perform besides taking 
the census. These provisions of law, if not 
supplemented by extra-official and individ- 
ual effort, would scarcely suffice to insure 
a reasonably correct enumeration. 

Do remedy the defects of the law, so far 
as he may, the secretary has called upon 
private citizens to aid in the work. Any 
suitable person willing to do duty without 
pecuniary compensation can be appointed 
a supervising officer for a district, clothed 
with authority to guide the enumerators in 
the progress of their work and set them 
right should he have reason to believe they 
are going wrong. It is ‘a gratifying evi- 
dence that public spirit is not wholly dead 
in our community to learn that many gen- 
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Uemen of character have consented to 
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devote a portion of their leisure time to this 
5* — 72 They have been named 
w t wi 
'| Wibshc ahh aeemesten costs the 
‘ing to the City, and their supervision will 
| doubtless go far to remedy the errors that 
| would otherwise be likely to occur through 
the defects of the law. It is, moreover, 
creditable to the secretary of state to have 


invited their co-operation. It is an earnest 


that he is resolved to render the census as 
correct as it can be made with the means 
at his disposal. In addition to this corps 
of voluntary supervisors, the secretary has 
appointed a superintendent to correct the 
entire work and be on the spot to look after 
its progress. 

So much for the means to be employed. 
Now for the results likely to be attained. 
So many censuses of this City have been 
taken by the colonial, state and federal 
governments at various times that we have 
& pretty continuous measure of its progress 
in population from the earliest periods to 
the present. This progress is shown in the 
following tabulation : 
PROGRESS OF THE POPULATION OF THE IST.AND OF 


MANHATTAN (Ciry oF NEW YORK) FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


Year. Population. A 


uthority. 
1623 270 Contemporary estimate. 
1656 1,000 oe oe 
1664 1,500 oe “. 
1688 4,937 Colonial Census. 
1708 4,375 “ oe 
1712 6,841 ry 
172% 128 oF 
131 8,022 . ‘ 
1787 10,064 ow ry 
1748 1,717 * * 
1149 13,294 : 
13,046 2 
Ym 71,962 “ . 
1788 %,614 Continental Congress. 
1790" 33,131 United States Census Bureau. 
1300* 0.489 oe “ 
1805 75,770 Municipal Census. 
1s10° 96,373 United States Census Bureau. 
1814 85,519. Municipal Census. 
1816 100,619 = - 
282° 128,706 Vaitoa States Census Bureau. ‘ 
18s": 188,086 Now York State Census. 
1830* 202,589 United States Census Bureau. 
1836" 268,089 New York State Census. 
1s” $12,710 United States Census Bureau. 
1845 971,223 . New York State Census 
1850" 615,547 United States Census Bureau. 
1855* 629,310 New York State Census. 
1860" $13,669 United States Census Bureau. 
18965 —s:*726,386 lew York State Census, 
1806 = 822,143 nited States Bureau of Statistics 
1967+ 648,868 . , + “ 
1870° 926,341 United States Census Bureau. 
1gTit 942,203 “ ry o 1 


*Midsummer. * Autumn. ⁊ Midwinter—viz., Jan- 
uary, 1871. 


There are several important features’ to 
be noticed in the foregoing table, Firat, 
the constantly diminishing rate of mean 
anoual increment of the population, a fea- 
ture common to all steadily-advancing 
populations, Second, the evident under- 
counting of the population by the “state 
census of 1865. Third, the censuses taken 
by the United States Bureau of Statistics in 
1866 and 1867, the last one of whiicli'is 
printed for the first time in this aftidié, 
Fourth, the double census of 1870-1. - Let 
us briefly examine these features in turn. 

I. Not to go further back than the be- 
ginning of the present century, it will be 
observed that the annual rate of increase 
has fluctuated between 8 and 2. per cent., 
mainly between 6} and 8}. The rate 
reached its culminating point about the 
year 1850, when the political disturbances 
in Continental Europe, the Irish famine, 
the return of our troops from the Mexican 
War, and other circumstances tended to 
swell abnormally the population of the 
City. Since 1850 the rate of increment has, 
with mote or less fluctuation, continually 
declined. The mean annual rate from 1850 
to 1870 was about 4 per cent. It was over 
4during the beginning of this period and 
under 4 toward the last of it. From 1866 
to 1867 the rate of increment was about 8} 
per cent and from 1867 to 1870 a fraction 
over 8 per cent. per annum. 

II. The state census of 1865 was taken 
in June of that year, months after the w 
bad ended and several weeks after the 
troops, mustered out of service, had re- 
sumed their residences in the City, In the 
interval of their absencé the City had so 
much gained in population by the tendency 
of the rural classés toward the towns that 
there was an insufficient of number houses 
Notwithstanding great activity 
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within, whose increasing demand for shel- 
ter afforded a remarkable impetus to real 
estate speculations, that, extended for miles 
and miles beyond the metropolis. _. 

~'The number of houses within the City 
mits, the number,of names in the City 
‘directory, the statistics of trade, consump- 
tion of food, travel on horse-car lines, mor- 
tality, and many other. evidences showed 
that the population had not diminished; 
yet the census of 1865 showed a falling off 
of 87,000 between 1860 and 1865. The au- 
thors of this enumeration, in the despera- 
tion of their defense, impugned the cor- 
rectness of the federal cengus of 1860—a 
thing that had never been mooted before— 
and claimed that the population in that 
year had been overcounted. . Unfortunately 
for this hypothesis, the federal census for 
1860 showed a very moderate and reason- 
able rate of increment of population since 
the previous federal census—viz., - little 
more than 4 per cent. per annum com- 
pounded; and the only result of this at- 
tempted defense was to bring discredit on 
the state census of 1855, whose defects had 
hitherto escaped notice. It was plain that, 
either by reason of the Jaw or its execution, 
the state censuses of 1855 and 1865 had 
been badly taken. They were both taken 
under the supervision of the same person, 
apd this fact opened the door to a charge 
of personal inefficiency. The state law is 
so defective, however, that it is doubtful if 
under it any man. can take the census of 
the City correctly. As to the census of 
1865, it has been condemned by all parties 
and is now never quoted as authority. 

IIL In the fall of 1866 a census of the 
United States was taken by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States. The instru- 
mentality employed was the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, whose officers, through the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were. placed for the purpose under the 
supervision of the director of the Bureau of 
Statistics. The combined jurisdiction of 
these officers extended over the entire geo- 
graphical area of the country, and at that 
time they possessed and exercised the right 
of making: domiciliary visits, for purposes 
of the income and other taxation. . The 
principal officers numbered about 4,000, 
and these, with their subordinates, consti- 
tuted an official force sufficiently numerous 
to perform the work satisfactorily. A large 
portion of these officials had been in office 
for several years and were quite familiar 
with the approximate numbers of the popu- 
lation in their respective districts. 

The preliminary results of this census 
were published among the executive docu- 
ments of the Government in the “ Commerce 
and Navigation Report” for the fiscal year 
1866-7, page xv. The total population of 
the United. States was found to be 84,50*,- 
882. Of this number the State of New 
York contained 4,118,593, and of this last 
oumber the City of New York 822,143, 
Upon a final revision of the work it is 
believed that a few thousands were, added 
to the population of the Union, but that of 
the State and City of New York remained 
unchanged. 

The accuracy of this census was sup- 
ported by careful computations based upon 
the previous rate of inc'ement, after allow- 
ance for immigration and emigration and 
losses by the war. The work was invested 
with peculiar interest, from the fact that it 
was done by experienced officials and with- 
out any expense to the Government, and, 
above all, because it related to a period 
almost immediately succeeding the close of 
the civil war and exhibited the changes in 
the progress of our population occasioned 
by that important event. It was regarded 
by the Government ag an accurate account, 
and this view, which was never questioned, 
was confirmed by the returns through the 
same instramentalities which were obtained 
in 1967 and 1868, aud also, so far as New 
York is: concerned, by the censuses taken 
in 1870 and 1871 by district sub-marshals, 
appointed temporarily for the occasion. 
These sub-marshals were under the super- 
vision of Marshal (now Surveyor) Sharpe, 
who acted under direction of the Census 
Bureau in the Interior Department. ; 

. According to the census of 1867—taken 
inva similar way to that of 1866—tbe popu- 
lation of- the United States in 1967 was 
36,585,162;.0f which New York State had 
4,149,526 and New York Oity 





New York State had 4,394,698. . The pop-, 
‘ulation ef the City ig. not shown me Hi 
in the of the returns een 

This wea the leat of agai of Gen 
taken under the supervision of the aided 
of the Bureau of Statistics, whose office 
was abolished, by act of Congress, in 1869. 
The continuation of the series of annual 
censuses, begun in 1866, was then aban~ 
doned. From first to last this important 
work cost the Government nothing. 

TV. According to the returns to thé 
United States Census Bureau in 1870 the 
population of the United States in that year 
was 88,558,371, of which New York State 
had 4,382,759, including New York City, 
with 942292. In the case of the 
City the census taken in July, at 
the time of the general census, showed 
a population of 926,841. The accuracy of 
this account having been questioned, a 
second census of the City was taken (in 
January, 1871}, the result of which was a 
population of 943,292, which, making al- 
lowance for the lapse of time and differ- 
ence of season, must be regarded as a sub- 
stantial correspondence with the census 
taken in the previous July. The increased 
numbers are included in the population of 
the State and United States;as given above. 
Both of these last-named censuses of the 
City were taken under the direction of 
Gen. Sharpe, and they did good service in 
exposing the election frauds of the Ring, 
which had sprung up within a year or two 
previously. It was shown that in some of 
the down-town districts there were more 
votes polled than there were inhabitants in 
existence. 


THE PIAZZA. 


In this country, with its perpetual con- 
tradiction of icy winters and brief torrid 
summegs, one can bardly live in the country 
without a piazza: In hot weather it sup- 
plies a shaded out-door resting-place for 
the family ; after storms of wind and drifted 
snow, which render the roads impassable 
to delicate walkers, it furnishes a sheltered 
and easily-swept promenade. It is or 
should be wide enough to accommodate a 
tea party on occasion: It should be shel- 
tered from the wind and from the sun, so 
far as to provide a shady corner for: all 
-hours of the day... If possible, it. should 
look out on something pleasant. Country 
views, with wide spaces and soft horizons, 
are not always possible; but almost every 
country dweller can secure a tree, a’ few 
flowers, a reach of sky, perhaps. even 8 
glimpse of the sunset, while the less fortun- 
ate may, at least; drape morning-glories, 
sweet-briar, or flowering vines over the 
supports and walls. . But, whether the piazza 
look out upon Arcadia or the — 
its best charm and adornment must be the 
vines with which its pillats are clothed. 
Vines thus planted play an important ‘part. 
They adorn the house by which they grow, 
frame it in, and with Jeafy arches make it 
more beautiful for those without and those 
within.—Secribner’s Monthly. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1875. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
fcals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions throtigh’ this office. 
Any of the following publications will’ be 
supplied, in connection with Tau InpEPEnp- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad: 
dition to the regular rates given for Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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a similar way, the population of the United | 
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TB the present year — 
‘deayor to maintain the high position which it 
has held im the past. In its literary columns 


American and ‘foreign contributors—a body of 
,eminent authors, larger, probably, thaw’ ‘that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
‘ence, Missions, Sundsy-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ;, its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant.efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews; and in ite 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest ‘are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tue Invz- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be éxcelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tue INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January lst, 1875, the: postage on afl pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

E From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 





The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B, CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Linc: In and his Cab- 
ingt—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given, sway as preminms over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year.in advance, a, 
the #1 — aber i? 43 


Renewal of s an Old ———— for 2 theo 


PPereereretrriti ir fit eretri. Steere es 


AUTHORS of the UNITED wine, 


ONE. OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches, ; 

This large and magnificent Bugraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi) presents good- 
sized and finely-executed of the folowing 
distinguished Authors of tife United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, Miss 


—— wom POKER, BAYARD. T. 
—— AMELIA Y, 
— WELB éx 
We believe thig to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
maiums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1. Subscriber, one Pe Sg at ganas. postage 





id, including the above Pngraving........... 
a tensed —2 — for ins? 45 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oll painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expénse, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 












it depends upon its well-known corps of |. 

























This picture has every appearancé of = genatne of 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $A, oreven more. We shall GIVE IP 
AWAY on thie following terms: 


— tindvande, portage Pala, 


including the 
The with Chromo mounted or Odivoas, 

rolled, BO conte extra, oF. W ib Feces Jecdesedbccedsd 345 
we 


(sent by cs, at risk 3 
— — bu core ‘ents cente extra, or. 270 
CHARLES 81 SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 a 
Zhe new and —————— * —— * 
t a pie. se 
Datla hie rently 7 for MGelivery. "2 “Oar, su 
ers and friends will please a that. her 
cam have this, — a work, Cc. art. F 
Which inaiotes. ——— 
pos or renewing their su 
teriptions for one year’? not {n arrears) and sen ding 
e same —— or for a two-years’ renewal = 
40 ‘in advance, or for two new su! 
x * ts Rew and perfect o ving 
alone Peete THs IND PENDENT) is weil’ @ wort 
from poli, ro. as similar engravings usually sell at 


GRANT AND WILSON, 


ae 14 by 18 Inches, 

Mr. Rite’ nas. engraved for us secnrate and 
beautiful Ay oa Engravings of ident Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 

ine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 

on the following terms: 
bscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, dchuding both of the. above Engravings..33.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by. 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steet Engravin —— plate 
made by Mr, Ritchie) of the famous cretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘The work 
gan accurste likeness of one of be most conapien- 

eters of our late Rebellio 
more ond CS 2 valuable. We if —2 it to sub- 
seri EZ INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above e Bngreeing.. — ⸗ $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS as ‘annie WHITH HOUSES WITR 
ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 

This book ts a faithial and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which spir: 
wee the cognizance of its author, while res = 

the, Wyite House, angaged on his famous p 

ane —— ocla on.” e wil presen 
* k to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
he —— terme: 


X also send the above ook as a present to any 
person who willsend us the name of one new sub- 
riber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—visz, 

(which inctudes postage). 


«¢ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their.very 


subscribe tame, (8c @0 in all) y d h 
cludes. pos * n a advance; or who 
will renew theft own euhecriptlons 

advance and pay us $12.80... The" W 

—— at our office or.sent by express, as may be 
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— ‘The Independent,” 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN onyeey 116 Monroe street, Chicago, I 
W.L. HEATON Manager. - 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








Remittances mee, be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Boke. or Drafts. if vle.. Whea ber of these 
procnred, send the money ine ered Letter 
wo | Bape ent registration system is pat ge yada Boots abso. 
on aed net ethcin ners and au 
embers. in’ ‘advance (postage tnctaded), $9. 20. 
ot) “ “ 

*  after$mos., “ 70. 
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subs cxiptions 

PERS rwarded until an explicit order ie 
their ——— 


received by “he 1 ublishes for 
and — payment of all arrea: is made a6 re 
0 Atay entered on the subscription Books without 


oney in advance. 

RIBERS re * particularly réonested once 
the expiration of their subscriptions, ard te forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year. with or Wihows 

reminder from this c 

RECEIPT of the paper LAT ny receipt 
of tap FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS f 

itted to RENEW subscriptions are in a 

the change in the date of exptration om the iittie yat- 
low ticket attached to the paper, ——— ehango is mace 
either the first or second weet after the moncy is re- 
ed. , But when 9 postage stamp ts recetved the ree 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


1.—Anv person who takes 6 — régulariy frum the 
t-ofice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or — ne nas supscribed 2 not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

It @ person orders * paper yee toy he 
must pav ail arrearages, or con- 
tinue to send it until ae oF So — eoliect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper m the 
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WORTH REVISION. 


Te practice of Presbyterian churches 
asto the admission to the ordinances of 
the Church of those who have been bap~ 
tized in infancy does not differ appreciably 
from that which regards unbaptized per- 
sons. Both classes are examined by the 
eldership in precisely the same way, make 
thesame. public profession, and are admit- 
ted on the same terms. 

This is as it should be. Presbyterians do 
not believe that baptism is a fetich rite or 
that at the time of the application of water 
to the forehead any special change is there- 
by produced Im the heart of thechild. The 
child that dies before baptism is not re- 
garded asin any less salvable state than 
the child that dies after the rite; and it is 
the almost universal belief that regenera- 
tion and conversion take place after the 
child reaches the age at which it can dis- 
tinguish between good and evil. In the 
practice of the Church the baptized child is 
not presumed to be regenerated until it 
gives some other evidence thereof than an 
ordinarily moral life, 

Dr. L. H. Atwater, who teaches moral 
philosophy to the students in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, takes a different 
‘view in a late paper, and we confess that 
he seems to have the authority of his church 
with him. He says that, according to the 
doctrine of the Reformed churches, of 
which the Presbyterian is one, baptized 
children are to be presumed regenerate: 

** They are entitled to come to the Lord's 
Supper on reaching those years of discre- 
tion in which they can ‘discern the Lord’s 
body’—ie., the proper import of the transac- 
tion—unless positive evidence of wnfitriess or a 
want of Christian principle, feeling, and 


purpose should appear to the J of 
the charch. Ignorance and scandal duly 





Columns of this 





, 
they are presumed, inthe charitable judg- 
of the church, go far as title to outward 
church privilege isconcerned, to... have 
a right to a seat at the Lord’s table. 


Dr. Atwater regards a baptized child as de 
Sacto a churchmember, and to be debarred 
from the table on reaching a suitable age 
only as other communicants are, for special 
reasons. He adds: { 

“ The difference between those' baptized in 
infancy and others, as respects the prelim- 
inary conditions of admission to the Lord’s 
Supper, consists in the necessity of baptism 
in the case of the latter, and a preliminary 
public profession of the Christian faith asa 
condition precedent thereto, after having 
‘given satisfaction with respect to their 
knowledge and piety,’ upon due examina- 
tion. All this is presupposed in the case of 
those already baptieed, uniess they repudiate 
it expressly, either by scandalous life or by 
refusing to adopt as their own the vows 
and professions made through their parents 
in their infant baptism.” 

Now that this is not the faith or practice 
of the bulk of Presbyterians we entertain 
no doubt; and yet Professor Atwater ap- 
pears to be right in regarding it as the 
teaching of the Standards. While they 
say that ‘‘the efficacy of baptism is not 
tied to that moment of time wherein it 
is administered,” yet in his appointed 
time, by the right use of tbis ordinance, the 
grace promised—i. ¢, regeneration and 
the remission of sins—“is not only of- 
fered, but really exhibited and conferred by 
the Holy Ghost to such, whether of 
age or infants, as that grace belongeth 
unto”—i. ¢, to ‘elect infants” and “all 
other elect persons.” In accordance with 
this notion of grace specially conferred 
upon baptized infants is the repeated 
teaching ot the Standards that the Visible 
Church ‘‘ consists of all those throughout 
the world tbat profess the true religion, 
together with their children,” while ‘‘a par- 
ticular church consists of a number of pro. 
fessing Christians, with their offspring,” etc. 
The fact that the Church is supposed to in- 
clude the children as well as the parents is 
presumptive proof that Dr, Atwater is 
right in teaching that they havea prima 
Sacie right to its ordinances. 

But there is a more definite statute. We 
quote as follows, calling attention, by the 
way, to the almost neglected requirement 
to teach children the Catechism and the 
Apostles’ Creed : 

‘Children born within the pale of the 
Visible Church and dedicated to God ino 
baptism are under the inspection and goy- 
ernment of the Church and are to be 
taught to read and repeat the Catechism, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
They are to be taught to pray, to abhor 
sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And when they come to 
years of discretion, if they be free from 
scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have 
sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s 
body, they ought to be informed it is their 
duty and their priyjlege to come to the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

This would seem definite enough. It is 
‘their duty and their privilege to come to 
the Lord’s Supper ” if, on reaching years of 
discretion, ‘‘ they be free from scandal, ap- 
pear sober and steady,” and bave ‘sufficient 
knowledge to discern the Lord’s body,” 
which last is a purely intellectual test. This 
is all. It is true that a later section requires 
the elders to examine them as to their 
“knowledge and piety,” and it ison an 
abuse of this provision that the wise prac- 
tice of the churches is based. But the 
character of the examination is indicated 
by the fuller section, which teaches, as Dr. 
Atwater says, that piety is to be presup- 
posed if they have been baptized and if 
their lives are not scandalous. 


The case then stands thus: the rule of 
the Presbyterian Church, as laid down in its 
Standards and Discipline and as expound- 
ed by theological professors, is that. bap- 
tized children, being already members of 
the Church, are to be admitted to sealing 
ordinances as soon as they reach years of 
discretion, “ unless positive evidence of un- 
fitness” appears, If, however, “ nothing 
in the life is shown inconsistent with piety, 
they are presumed” “to have a right to a 
seat at the Lord's table.” Now this, we 
are glad to say, isnot the practice of most 

They are not satis- 





fied with a negative, but requize a positive 
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ne as A a 
| proof of piety. They remember the his- 


tory of charches whose plety has been sac- 
rificed by just this practice. But their prec- 
tice contradicts their Standards. -Sliould 
not one or the other be changed? 

—ñ— G— — 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Iw reference to representation in the 
Lower House of Congress the Constitution 
of the United States, in article first, section 
second, and sub-section third, provides that: 

‘Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons.” 

The second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment modifies the above provision 
as follows: 

‘Representatives shall be apportioned 
among tbe several states according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial offi- 
cers of a state, or the members of the leg- 
islature thereof is denied to any of the 
male ipbabitants of such state, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United States, or inany way abridged, except 
for participation in the Rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such state.” 

The twenty-second section of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States contains the 
following provision : 

**Sbould any state deny or abridge the 
right of any of the male inhabitants there- 
of, being twenty-one years of age and cit- 
izens of the United States, to vote at any 
election pamedin the amendment to the 
Constitution, article fourteen, section two, 
except for participation in the Rebellion or 
other crime, the number of representatives 
apportioned te such state shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of 
such melecitizens shall have to the whole 
number of mule citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such state.” ; 

The Fifteenth Amendment declares tha’ 
‘the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States, or by any state, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” This makes it constitution- 
ally impossible-that the reduction of repre- 
sentation consequent upon the denial of 
the elective franchise, as provided for in 
the above law and the above section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, should bave any 
reference to such denial “on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude.” This denial, as the Constitution 
now stands, is absolutely forbidden, and, 
hence, can be made no ground for the re- 
duction™ as specified in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The result is that the reduc- 
tion, if made at all, must refer to other 
grounds of denying the voting right than 
“*race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” or ‘‘ participation in the Rebel- 
lion or other crime.” Sex cannot be one 
of these grounds, since the denial must re- 
spect “the male inhabitants” of any state, 
The states may, if they choose, deny or 
abridge the voting right on these other 
grounds; but if they doso, then, as the law 
reads and as the Fourteenth Amendment 
reads, the basis of their representation in 
Congress must be reduced accordingly. 


Take Massachusetts, for example, whose 
constitution says that ‘‘no person. shall 
have the right to vote or be eligible to 
office under the constitution of this com- 
monwealth who shall not be able to read 
the Constitution in the English language 
and write his name.” Now, all the male 
inhabitants of that state who are twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United 
States but who cannot read its Constitu- 
tion in English and write their names are 
excluded from voting; and “the supreme 
law of the land” says that the basis of rep- 
resentation in that state shall be reduced in 
a proportion which it designates. Has this 
been done? Has an inquiry been instituted 
to ascertain whether Massachusetts Ought 
Hotito lose at least ofe represéntative fn 
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—— right to a portioa of her male in- 


habitants twenty-one years of age and citi-” 
zens of the United States? Did Congress 
consider the question in 1872 when appor- 
tioning representatives among the several 


states? Or was the imperative mandate of— 


the Constitution treated as of m0 conse- 
quence ? 

So also the new constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, in its fourth qualification for an 
elector, provides that ifhe is “twenty-two 
years of age or upward” he must “‘ have 
paid within two years a state or couhty tax, 
which shall bave been assessed at least two, 
months and paid at least one month before 
the election” at which he is to have the 
right of voting. He may have all the other 
three qualifications, but if he fails in the 
tax qualification he loses the voting right. 
We know not how many are thus deprived 
of voting; yetin the large State of Pennsyl- 
vania the number must be very considera 
ble, and, according to the language of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the law based 
upon it, the basis of representation in that 
state should be correspondingly reduced. 

These examples illustrate the application 
of the principle. There are other examples 
in other states. In Connecticut the voter 
must have s good moral character; in Ver- 
mont he must be a person of “quiet and 
peaceable behavior”; in Rhode Island he 
must be worth one hundred and thirty-four 
dollars clear of all debts; and in Delaware 
he must be ataxpayer. In all these states 
and in some others qualifications in addi- 
tion to those of citizenship, residence, and 
age are required, which have the effect of 
denying the right of voting to a part of 
their male inhabitants. Was it, then, 
intended, when the Fourteenth Amendment 
was proposed and adopted, to reach this 
class of cases and impose a virtual penalty 
upon the states if they should see fit to re- 
strict the suffrage right for other reasons 
than “‘ race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude’? Oris the amendment a verbal 
blunder, reaching further than was meant? 
There is no doubt that the latter fs the fact. 
The design was to supply a strong motive, 
especially to the Southern States, afainst 
denying the voting right to tlie colored 
people; but, in accomplishing this purpose, 
the Amendment goes much farther and re- 
duces the basis of representation when & 
state for any reason otherthan “ participa- 
tion in the Rebellion or other crime,” de- 
nies the voting right to any of its male in- 
habitants who are twenty-one years of age 
and citizens of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, Congress, though it 
has passed the law above quoted, has taken 
no steps to put it into practical execution. 
The law is merely a formal compliance 
with the requirement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but in practice it is"a dead 
letter, as is the Amendment itself upon this 
point. What should be done is to propose 
and adopt another amendment sweep- 
ing away this particilar provision alto- 
gether. It is so clumsily drawn that its 
words mean more than was intended; and 
not only so, but all that was intended was 
subsequently gained by the Fifteenth 
Amendment. It is better to expunge the 
objectionable language, rather than retain 
it and yet treat this part of the Constitution 
as a nullity. 

——— — — 


GRASSHOPPERS. 


THe grasshopper is by no means a par- 
venu in human society. There is no vovel- 
ty about him. He was a burden in the 
time of the patriarchs and in the days of 
Anak he was a trouble to the cultivator of 
the soil. The patience of Job had been 
tried by the hoppers; but be has not always 
been the symbol of destruction, for when 
Sir Thomas Gresham built the Royal Ex- 
change in London he placed a gilded grass- 
bopper on the highest pinnacle of thestruc- 
ture, to commemorate an incident which 
Hood has made the subject of one of his 
most beautiful poems. From Leviticus to 
Amos the grasshopper is employed in the 
Scriptures to typify multitudes and destroy- 
ers, and some of the passages read like the 
telegraphic dispatches from the West which 
have been published in our daily papers 





















the Northwest, in. the 


lands, were seriously felt, — to the. 


extent of affecting the market value of 
wheat. This year we have reports of.a 
very alarming and exaggerated character 
of the rayages committed -by the grasshop- 
pers; but they have come, suspiciously 
early in the season and they are of: so 
terrible a character that they create a 
strong suspicion of being made to order, to 
produce the double effect of putting up the 
price of wheat and of depressing the prices 
of railroad securities on the Stock Ex- 
change. The first news from the North- 
west was that the extreme cold, which had 
destroyed the wheat, had also had the com- 
pensating effect of killing the germs of the 
grasshoppers; but, as that did not have any 
decided influence on prices, there came on 
a batch of dispatches from different points 
in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois, all dated 
on the same day and all saying that the 
grasshoppers had appeared in ‘‘ countless 
myriads,” that they had devoured every 
green thing and as fast as they got the use of 
their wings were shaping their course across 
the Missouri River, for the wheat regions 
of ‘Illinois.. One dispatch stated that ‘* ten 
thousand square miles had been completely 
eaten over,” and that great distress was an- 
ticipated. There were most alarming dis- 
patches received from Sedalia, in Southern 
Missouri, telling how everything bad been 
devoured by the grasshoppers. But anoth- 
er dispatch, from a party of New Yorkers, 
dated at the same place and on the same 
day, ssid they had traveled a thousand 
miles over the grasshopper region without 
having seen a grasshopper. The governor 
of Missouri, however, seems to have ac- 
cepted the alarming reports as true; for he 
has recommended a day of fasting and 
prayer to be observed, in the hope 
of staying the grasshopper plague by 
tmploring Divine intercession, In the 
meanwhile, the reports are very contra- 
dictory and many of the facts are altogether 
incredible, Some of the railroad officials 
in the devastated counties wholly deny the 
appearance of any grasshoppers, and, while 
some reports say that the farmers are full 
of apprehensions of damage when the 
** hoppers”’ shall have been batched, others 
are lamenting the utter ruio already effected 
_by them. But when the effect intended 
bas been produced on the Stock Exchange 
and the Produce Exchange the grasshopper 
alarm will probably be allowed to subside. 
In the time of Amos we are told that God 
“formed grasshoppers in the beginning of 
the shooting up of the latter growth, and 
lo! it was the latter growth after the king’s 
mowing.” But the grasshopper of the 
present season, unlike his predecessor in 
the days of Amos, and of last year in 
Nebraska, bas made his appearance simul- 
taneously with the first growth, and in 
many.cases, according to the telegraphic 
reports, before there was anything grown 
for him to feed upon. 

We have no doubt of there being some 
grasshoppers at the West, for there has 
never been a season without them, and 
there ars a good many of them in the Bast; 
but the authentic accounts received from 
the regions said to have been completely 
eaten Up are not of acharacter to cause any 
alarm to other parts of the country that 
depend upon the West for their bread- 
stuffs. In truth, the present breed of 
Western grasshoppers do not appear to 
have undergone any process of evolution 
since’ the time of Nabum, for they have 
just the same characteristics which be 
mentioned: ‘‘ They camp in the hedges in 
the cold day, but when the sun ariseth 
they flee away, and tbeir place is not 
known where they are.” 


EE — 


Tue Rev. Henry Woodmall, formerly a 
lawyer of Indiana and afterward a Baptist 
clergyman, applied to the Georgia State Con- 
vention of Southern Baptists to appoint bim 
their missionary, without salary, among the 
eolored people. Knowing his war record in 
the Union army and his Republican politics, 
they hesitated at first, but finally appointed 
him. After quite extensive travels in Georgia, 
he reports to the Rev. Hi i. Wayland, of The 
National: Baptist, who vouches for him; that 
he has not known of any instance of vio- 
lence inflicted on the colored people nor of 
threats or abusive language. He has ‘heard 
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— the ——— note 
ad” n on behalf of « horie 

—2— écanty library. Will hé have thé 
goodness to count us fn as one of the twenty- 
five subscribers, ‘And will ‘not twenty-three 


of our readers send also ‘their subscriptions 


to Dr. Bacon, at New Haven. 
‘New Hiven, May 20th, 1875. 
“To rae Eprror oF 1H8 INDEPENDENT : 

A friend, Poet Mpngerti sme in the State of 
Maine writes tome: ‘If you will have the 
goodness to give me the address of the home 
missionary referred to in your recent article in 
Tue Lyperenpent, I wilt send him at least one 


volume for his scanty library. If an effort is 


made to furnish him with the ‘Cyclopadia,’ I 
wheweaate three dollars or more toward 
“Though I do not consider myself author- 
ized to publish the name of that home mission- 
ary, [have giyen his name and post-office to 
my inquiring friend, and I will readily do like- 
wise to anybody who desires to co-operate 
with him, either by a direct gift of booke or by 
contributing to the purchase of a ‘Cyclopadia.’ 
Twenty-five such contributions would give him 
that grand library of ‘universal information,’ 
‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia,’ if I. remember the 
price correctly, “Lzonwarp Bacon,” 


Tue widow of President Lincoln has been 
subjected to a close scrutiny since the death of 
her busband, an@ many little irregularities of 
conduct, which might bave been overlooked in 
another lady, have been ungeperously com- 
mented upon in the press. If her reason had 
altogether given way under the burden of her 
griefs, it would not have been strange; but at 
last. it appears that ber iotellect has been so 
affected by a morbid nursing of her great sor- 
row that her friends have been compelled to 
remove her toan insane asylum. Her acts were 
such that it was no longer prudent to allow her 
to be at liberty and, on Saturday last it appears 
she attempted suicide in Chicago, but in a quiet 
manner, which gave evidence of perfect self- 
possession. It is altogether a pathetic and 
melancholy story and the sympathies of the 
country will be drawn out not only toward 
the unhappy lady herself, but to her son, who 
has cooducted bimself with entire propriety 
sioce his father’s death. Whatever may have 
been said to the detriment of Mra. Lincoln, it is 
certain tbat notbing has appeared touching 
her womanly purity. Her misforturies should 
cause all ber eccentricities of condact, which 
were doubtless caused by the shock to her 
faculties at the time of her busband’s death, 
to be forgiven and forgotten. 


Tus Indians are still a newspaper topic, 
though it is not very honestly treated by some 
of the papers. For example, it is made a 
ground of complafot agatust the Indian De- 
partment that ft has refused to permit a dele 
gation now in Wasbington to stop at « certain 
hotel. Well, is it not presumabie that there 
were reasons for it? Would ft not be well to 
inquire whether Indians had not been quartered 
thete before and whether the proprietor had 
not been in the habit of taking his red guests 
to improper places and charging the bills to 
incidental expénised. It might also be well 
to inquire whether, as s result, there was 
not a physician’s bill of $4,000 brought 
against the Government for treatment of a 
single band. d, if parties haye en- 
deavored or have sueceeded in transferring 
the Indians there, might it not be well 
to suspect. that all is not. right? We would 
suggest also that inquiry be madé by Tha 
Tribune who are these “independent interpre- 
ters,” of whom it speaks. We think it will be 


| found that they are what are called “ squaw In- 


dians’”’—voprincipled white men, that by mar- 
rying squaws baye got adopted into the tribes 
and who are bound to abuse every agent that 
they cannot use to their will. Professor Marsh, 
in the matter brought forward by him, seems 
to have been hasty, and it is no little proof 
that the supplies of which he spoke were good 
that the provisions for the feast which he 
madeto the Indians inthe Sioux territory 
were nearly all taken from these very supplies. 


Joun C, BRECKENRIDGE—4 soldier, a civil- 
jan, an officer in the Mexican War, a rep- 
reseutative in Congress, a vice-president, a 
candidate for the presidency, a United States 
sevator, a traitor to the Union in the hour of 
ite peril, a major-general and secretary of war 
in the Confederate service, for years past a re- 
tired gentleman, a very good representative of 
the régime of the past—is dead. Though com- 
paratively young, but few are bis equals in the 
varlety of the positions be bas filled. The 
great mistake of his life was committed when, 
without the excuse of many others for commit- 
ting the same mistake, he left the service of 
the nation and joinéd himself to the Revel- 
lion. “He could not plead, ‘as did Robert 
Lée, tlist he was following his state: “Ken: 
by * the’ —* Northern bayonets, 

















te States, and, hence, Jobn C. Breck- ‘T Mayr of our readers will doubtless remem- 

nd oceawid’ otfiér thatfthat fur- | ber’ Mr. Joseph HL Richards as a former 
nished by his ‘own Whpiilits for fhe courss he | publisher of Tum InDEPENDENT. While occu’ 
took! “Phe collapsed Of ‘the Revelifoh left for | pying that position wé have abundant reason 


him no fature but that of private life! His 

character is spoken of as exemplary. 
I his retirement be had had the good sénse 
to maintain an almost absolute silence) ‘and 
with others has. sliared f the leviencies of & 
governinent which he sought to destréy. “His 
position in history no one need envy. Had he 
been hung for treason, law would haye been 
simply executed and no injustice done, 


Governor Weston, of New Hampshire, and 
his council, consisting of four Democrats and 
one Republican, charged with the duty of 
canvassing the votes for senators, last week 
played a political trick in throwing out votes 
that ought to have been counted, in order to 
secure a Democratic majority in the sénate, 
Votes to the number of 8,700 cast for ** Natt. 
Head,”’ a candidate whose full nameis Nathan- 
jel Head, but who usually abbreviates his own 
signature as above, and all the votes for the 
Prohibition candidate in the fourth district 
were excluded, the éftect of which was to elect 
two Democrats. On the other hand, they have 
counted the votes for “Frank” Jones, whose 
name is Franklin, because he is a Democrat. 
Last. year Democracy bad the state, and 
this year Republicans won the victory in 
both houses. of the legislature. To cheat 
them out of one house the governor and 
his council bave resorted to the tactics of the 
Returning Board of Louisiana. Even the New 
York Tribune condemns the action: Partisans 
are often so greedy of a temporary gain that 
they adopt methods by which they not only 
disgrace themselves, but also pay ten times as 
rmeuch for the gain as it is worth. They do not 
look far enough ahead to see what is really 
good -policy, to say nothing about wheat is 
honest and right. 


“ Lrg the kick of a horse** fa the way that 
Robert Collyer wanted to send to Boston the 
resolution just passed by the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference rebuking the action of the 
compilers of the Unitarian Year Book in omit- 
ting the names of Messrs. Potter and Frothing- 
ham. The substance of the rebuke was that 
the action in question ‘‘ practically defined the 
word ‘ Christian’ so as to make it a dogmatic 
shibboleth, instead of a symbol of. righteous- 
ness,’’ That is, these men who do not claim to 
be Christians in any sense of the word that is 
twenty years old, who are simply deists and 
believers only in natural religion, who ere no 
more disciples of Christ than they are of Soc- 
rates or Sakhyamuni, ought to be recognized as 
ministers of a particular denomination in the 
Christian Church. For, says Collyer, with « 
kick, Christianity has nothing todo with any 
notion of Christ, but only with “‘ righteous- 
ness;’’ and the Mohammedan or the Brahmin 
or the infidel whois only a moral man, no mat- 
ter how ignorant he may be of Jesus Christ or 
how bitterly he may oppose him and his teach- 
ings, is yet a Christian and to be recognized as 
such. The animal that can administer such a 
vicious kick as that lacks a good deal of horse 
sense, In further exposition of its don’t care 
attitude toward Christianity, the Western Con- 
ference unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference conditions its fellowship {n no dog- 


matic teste, bot welcomes all thereto who de- 
sire to work with it In advancing the kingdom 
of God.” 


Why does it not then discard the dogma “Unt- 
tarian”’ from its name, as well as Christian from 
its cteed? We commend this suggestion to 
fts consideration at ite next annual meeting; 
and, meanwhile, we shall not be surprised, in 
reference toa body that finds the atmosphere 
of Christianity too close for it if, the wider it 
opens its doors the fewer it finds to enter 
them. ~ 


Tus conference between the faculties of 
Princeton and Rutgers colleges in reference to 
the cannon taken by students of Rutgers from 
the campus of Princeton bas resulted fn a satis- 
factory termination of a bad business. The Rut 
gers students were completely tu the wrong 
and defended their larceny only on the basis of 
bed history and baseless taunts and boasts. 
Princeton students were all in the right and 
would bave had all the glory of the’ ¥éttra of 
the'cannon If, just in the very-nick of inoppor- 
tuneness, some bot bloodé among them had not 
ran down to Rutgers, broken opén a building, 
and carried off some muskets, and thus. given 
the Rutgers boys an equal chance at reclama- 
tio’ and jollificaties: °Now that the students 
ot the two institutions:have been equally law- 
Jess, and bave been equally wild in their boasts 
atid threats, and have equally made restitution, | 
let'us Dave peace between these two old and 
worthy lustitutions. And espécially willit be 
ednduetve of good feeling if the presidents 
aid Officers of thé two institutions shall sub- 
stitute —* ot ms * terme of eon- 
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for knowing that he performed his duties with 
rate fidélity avd zeal, as well as with the 
strictest integrity. He retired nearly ten years 
ago, to become the publisher of The Nation, and 
has since occupied other positions of trust'and 
responsibility. We had known of him #omé 
years before appointing him as our publisher, 
and have known him more or less in the way 
of business until now, and we have to hesita- 
tion in saying that be is a man absolutely above 
reproach, against whom there has never been 
the slightest whisper of suspicion, and one 
whose honor and integrity are absolutely un- 
questioned. Mr. Richards for twenty-five years 
has been a devoted and consistent Christian 
and in the various churches with which he 
hag been connected has been honored with 
important and trusted positions, in all of 
which he has shown a zealous and exemplary 
Christian life. Asascholar in the Sands-st, 
M, E. Church Sunday-school of Brooklyn he 
was an intimate friend as well as one of the 
favorites of the late Hon. Moses F. Odell, 
and afterward became superintendent of 
the Sunday-school connected with the Fleet- 
st, M. E. Church, a position which he, oc- 
cupied for several years. He is now the 
superintendent of the M. E. Church Sunday- 
school at his present residence in Montclair, 
N. J., having been annually re-elected.to that 
position for nearly ten years. He is as fondly 
cherished and as highly esteemed by his school 
to-day as at any time in the past, and, in fact, 
there is not one scholar in the Sunday-school 
nor a Christian man or woman with whom he 
associates in church fellowship that would 
entertain the slightest suspicion of his veracity 
or of the complete excellence of his character. 
Judge Porter, insumming up before the jury 
fn the trial of Tilton #s. Beecher, has msde 
every effort to place Mr. Richards in a false 
light before the public, and, in view of this 
fact, we write, without hint or suggestion from 
any quarter, these words in his defense. BSo 
far as the editor of this journal is concerned, 
it is proper to state that he has nev r 
had any conversation or communication wha‘ 
ever ‘with Mr. Richards in relation to the 
scandal, having too much respect for his feel- 
ings even to introduce that unpleasant subject 
tohim. The malignant flings of Judge Porter 
are a disgrace to the legal profession and have 
done more damage to Mr. Beecher than can 
well be estimated. 


Somm of the Southern papers are getting 
great satisfaction out-of an editorial in Tum 
INDEPENDENT 8 few weeks ago in which we 
described in true but bald language the re- 
ligious degradation of a large portion of the 
Negroes of the Gulf States. The Southern 
Methodist Advocate of Texas says that it is ‘as 
fact that should not surprise the thoughtful 
Christian”; bot thirks that, if it is so, it is the 
business of the North, and not of the South, to 
correct the evil. “The Southern churches 
have been relieved,”’ it says, “to a large ex- 
tent of their responsibility touching the wel- 
fare of the Negro, They have been coolly 
elbowed out of the way by Northern 
churches,” and “those who bave had 
their guardianship during their ten years 
of freedom are alone responsible.”” We don: 4 
care to discuss who is to blame for the 
degtadation of the Negro, though we might 
argue that their superstitions are not the 
growth of’ the last ten years and that pioug 
masters who tanght purity and religion were 
not the’riile in the good old days of slavery. 
What we find is 4 race that needs the first ele 
ments of the Gospel, whose Christianity does 
not teach it honesty or chastity ; and, while we 
urge Christians here to do their utmost te 
Christianize a race which they have emancipat 
ed, we cannot see that Christians at the South 
are in the least relieved from responsibility. By 
the old Jewish law the beast even of anenemy 
was to be cared for in danger. We here can do 
much for the Negroes ; but’ we cannot do all, 
and it-will bé woe on woe for the Soath if if 
refuses to elevate its citizens. 


Wrz not Bishop Gilbert Haven see to it that 
all goes right in his own diocesan city of 
Atlanta. We learn from the Atlanta Advocate 
that the Loyd-st. Methodist church “ will con- 
tinue to be open to all, withont distinction’ of 
race or color, While a new charch wiil be built 
in Marietta street, which will be free from the 
greatest embarassments which have always 
thus far. resved upon Loyd-street,’”’ and which 
probably ‘will be.felt among the white people 
of Atlanta, as the former has net been and 
could got be uader the circumstances.” Now 
allthis sounds very much like a euphemistic 
parapbrase for saying that the old church wil) 
continue to admit colored people, while tie 
new. charch will be for the whites exclusively. 
Will not the Atlanta Advocate gay what. it 
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Is Chicago also among the prophets? Sure 
enough. Here is The Jntertor telling the Rev. 
8, W. Dufficid that all bis blowing of trumpets 
io Tas LypgrEnDENT over the graves of Old 
Behoo] and New School controversies of 
former days may afford bim some pleasure, 
but that ‘‘ there will be no resurrection.’’ On 
the matter of a revision it limite its prophecy 
somewhat: 

“Of the revision of the Confession we will 

not spesk so confidently. It may be that there 
will be « revision, aod it may be that Mr. 
Duffieid will live to see it. But it will be long 
after he has celebrated his ceatennial.” 
We propose to make a note of that. We do 
not expect’to have to wait a century to see & 
revision of the Confession of the Presbyterian 
Church. We have too much respect for that 
body to believe that It will long allow its con- 
stitution to contain articles a belief in which 
is regarded as optional with its ministers. 
The Fresbyterian thinks the proposition to 
amend is premature and almost sacrilegious. 
But it inconsistently confesses that “ almost 
every one who is called ‘npon to sign the Con- 
fession finds in it a few words or p: rbaps 
Phrases which be wishes could be altered, and 
which the defenders of the Confession are 
constantly called upon to explain.” Sure 
enough, But et tu Brute/ If “ almost every 
one” wishes these few words or phrases 
altered, why, in the name of honesty, not alter 
them? The Presbyterian Weekly will not make 
avy such allowance. It suggests that, if such 
men as Mr. Duffield had lved at the time of 
Moses and had been called up in the Mount 
to recelve the two tables, they would have sug- 
gested to the Lord some amendment of the 
Ten Commandments, Which indicates the 
idolatry of a man-made creed which prevails 
in some quarters. 





A rew church difficulties are reported this 
week. Dr. E, H. Chapin’s church, in this city, 
je the scene of a bitter quarrel smong the 
ladies over a hoepital which Mrs. Chapin, prea- 
ident of its board, wishes to be more Univers- 
alist than suits some of the others. One of 
the most liberal patrons of the hospital has 
been expelled from a board meeting by a 
policeman and quite a number of pews are 
advertised for sale. In Boston, Dr. Pentecost 
“has-been so mach annoyed by his close com- 
munion parishioners that he put bis resigna- 
tion in the hands of the charch; but by an 
overwhelming majority he has been sustained, 
and the only excitement there now is likely 
to have reference to the horrible murder 
committed in the church, {t is reported, by 
its sexton. In Fulton’s Brooklyn church the 
inevitable dissatisfaction bas at last burst 
forth... At a meeting last Thursday night he 
was charged by some of his churchmembers 
with untruthfulness and arrogance. Some of 
his best members have left his church and 
others are weary of bim. He had heard these 
same statements about himeelf too often and 
coming from too excellent sources to be much 
aurprised atthem. We imagine that it was in 
view of an approaching catastrophe in his 
church that he took bis late trip South, hoping 
to get the management of a new society, whose 
object should be the teaching of truth and 
honesty to the colored people. But this 
project did not meet favorable attention. 


... The legislature of our state adjourned 
eine die on Saturday at noon, greatly to the re- 
Hef of the people of al) parties; for, though It 
must be said to the credit of the last assembly 
that it did lees actual harm than some 
of its predecessors, it did sufficient mischief to 
cause serious apprehensions that it might do 
more. It was a curious fact that, though the 
lower branch of the legislature was nominally 
Democratic, it was really controlled by the 
Republicans, by virtue of sheer superior abil- 
ity on the part of two or three old Republican 
stacers while fn the senate the Republican 
majority was made to do the work of the Tam- 
many party. 

..Mr. Delmar’s erticle In this number on 
the censuses of New York will be of ‘special 
interest In view of the census to be taken 
next month. The law providing for this cen- 
sus is faulty, in that it does not secure any 
efficient snpervision of the enumerators, and, 
unless aid is given by public-spirited citizens, 
it is likely to be as worthless as the census of 
1805. Weare glad to learn that in this citya 
number of our first citizens bave consented to 
take the labor of supervision and will haye the 
co-operation of the secretary of state. . 


..-- Dr. George R. Crooks retires from The 
Methodist, after baving edited it during the af: 
teen years of Its existence. It has proved the 
value of independent joarnalism, and, agairet 
much opposition and jealousy, has had great 
{influence in introducing lay representation and 
th settling the status of the Book Concern. 
Dr. Crooks bas won honor in a difficult post- 
tion and leaves it with the respect of all, His 
successor, Professor D. H: Whéeler, brings ea- 
pertence and ability to his task. 
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kinds eontinas te ponr into the red cap of 
Cardinal McCloskey since he received his scar- 
let honors from the Pope’s ablegste. . Last, 
week he was presented with a diamond “ pas- 
toral cross,”” valued at $20,000, by the. ladies 
of one of the benevolent Catholic institations 
of the city. The cardinal has a ꝰ cross-bearer ” 
when he enters a ehurch, but the dismood 
pastoral cross he will probebly bear himeelf 


-+»- dames Lick, of California, bas, after all 
revoked bis immense gifts only to make them s 
little more sensible. They are, under bis new 
provisions, about the same in amount and bet- 
ter directed. _The University of California wi’) 
receive, $700,000 for an observatory, and we do 
not see why it should not have the best tele- 
scope in the world. 


«oes “Affliction,” says Zhe United Presbyterten, 
‘*is God's physic, because it is designed to 
purge its subjects.” .if it had aald Ged’s 
pruning- At would have been more ecrip- 
tural andcorrect, It was nota medical fllus- 
tration that he used when our Saviour said of 
a good tree that God “purgeth it that it may 
bring forth more frailt.” 


«.e.The editor of The National Baptist has 
been traveling, and, having found it better to 
carry his lunch than to “stop ten minutes for’ 
dinner,” thus generalizes: 

“Better is a hard-boiled egg where leisure 
is than a tough chicken’s leg and chicory and 
hot bread at $1 and no time to eat.” 

««+-The Church Times modestly hints that it 
would be weil to call certain young Oxford in- 
fidels ‘sons: of Baliiol.’’; Dr. Jowett, the es- 
sayiet and reviewer, is the head of the college 
in question. 


....“ Hellphobia” is a coinage of The Chrie 
tian Intelligencer, and that paper is so delight- 
ed with ite mongrel bantling that it pute it at 
the head of its leading editorial. i 


—— 
Keligious Intelligence. 


.. The following are the statistics of the 
various Methodist Advocates, as given by Dr. 
Curry, of the New York Advocate: The circa- 
lation for 1874 of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate was 20,060, Northwestern Christian Advocate 
17,142, Central Christian Advocate 8,500. He 
gives. the approximate cost of editing these 
four papers severally as follows: Christian Ad- 
voeate (N. Y.), $11,500; Western Christian Ad- 
vocaté, $9,000; Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
$9,000; Central Christian Advocate, $7.500. Ag- 
gregate of the last three, $25,500. The books 
of the general agents show a loss at Chicago 
of $6,283.79, at St. Louis of $2;380.61, at At- 
lanta of $5,711.98; aggregating $14.376.33. 
That is, the three church papers published at 
these places failed to meet expenses by $14;- 
876.83, which sum had to be paid by the Gen- 
eral Book Concern. At the same time ‘the 
profit on the New York Advocate was $21,660 16, 
and on the Cincinnati Advocate it was $13,985: 76. 
The Church publishes, under the auspices of 
the New York Book Concern, weekly papers at 
New York, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
and Portl.nd, Oregon. The Western’ Book 
Concern publishes weekly papers at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Atlanta. Some of 
these papers complain that the expenses given 
above are too large. The Northwestern, after 
asserting that Dr. Curry is 3 very poor mathe- 
matician, wickedly suggests that perhapa he 
ehines beat as a poet, , 


.... The Southern Baptists have been holding 
a convention in’Charleston, 8. C. A ‘delega- 
tion of Northern Baptiste were présent and 
the most important action seems to have been 
the adoption of resolutions, offered by Dr: 
Curry, throwing the task of educating and 
evangelizing the freedmen on the people of the 
North, ‘‘ who have precipitated this change.” 
Dr. Curry, who is as influential a man as the 
Southern Baptists can boast, said some things 
that mnst have sounded to the Northern visit- 
ors like a reaurrection of treason. Take this 
as a apecimen: 

" The man who has eworn to uphold the flag 
of the United States and who wears tbe uni- 


form and carries the arms of the United States 
is a double-dved traitor if he draws bie sword 


against, ‘the United States; wniless a soversign 
state commands him.” 


Dr Curry is talked of as a United States sen- 
ator. The pulpits of the city were by invita- 
tion oceupied by Baptist clergymen in attend- 
ance, which was taken advantage of by Dr. J. 
R. Graves, the editor of The Saptist,of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; for one of the grossest, pieces of 
indecoruam we ever heard of. He preached tn 
the 8t. John’s Lutheran charch. ; The pastor 
of the charch sat with him in the desk, wear, 
ing his gown. Dr. Graves «preached a sermon 
anhour anda half in length, denouncing the 
Lutheran Charch, its robes; its ceremonial, its 
ordinances, and dootrine. He is in the habit 
of saying that one ofthe great‘sive of the 
Northern Baptists ts that they admit clergymen 








of other bodies into their putpits. 
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longer ts a ee rai Diffasion 
of Christian Knowledge. On May $d the'an- 
extraordinarily, 


large sitepdance was present, as trial of 
party strength was expected, in preparation 
for which the membership hed heen nearly 
trebled daring the past year. The great griev- 


‘ance was that the society had been circulating. 


Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus” and other similar 
books, which impagned the Christian revela- 
tion. The conservative party believed that 
the society could not continue in existence 
withobt incessant brawling and quarrel if 
works were to be published and distributed by 
it which they believed false and pernicious. 
They, therefore, moved that the society be dis- 
solved and its property sold and distributed, 
The discussion was long, hot, and angry; and a 
vote was not reached until half-past two in the 
morning, when the dissolution was carried by 
273 In the affirmative and 201 in the negative. 
Even then the liberals tried to stave Off the 
inevitable, and a scene of the wildest confusion 
ensued, almost reaching blows. At last a com- 
mittee was appointed to wind up the affairs of 
the socfety, and the meeting adjourned but a 
little before daylight. The Revs. C. J. M’Alester 
and J. 8 Porter were the leaders of the con- 
servative and the Rev. J. C. Street of the 
liberal party. The latter appears to have been 
peculiarly violent in his language,and onqof 
the majority was heard to remark that if there 
were devils in existence Mr. Street was cer- 
tainly one! 


----Our exchanges chronicle 2;004 conver- 
sions or accessions to the churches—generally 
by profession and as the result of revivals—as 
follows: Baptist, 873; Congregational, 589; 
Reformed, 508; Presbyterian, 484; Methodist, 
433; Christian, 48; Unclassified, 69. Notable 
emong the Baptist accessions are 94 at Osceola, 
Ia., and a neighboring church ; 53 to the 4th-st. 
eburch, South Boston, Mass.; and 46 to the 
Tabernacle church, Utica, N. Y.: Congrega- 
tional—O-o, Ont., 90; Terryville, Conn., 59; 
1st. ch,, San Francisco, Cal., 65; Chester, Vt., 
40; Christian— Marion, IIL, 28. Methodist— 
Howard-st. ch., San Francisco, Cal.,54; Lex- 
ington, Ind., 51; Millersburg Circuit, Ia., 50: 
Presbyteriao—Calvary ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
94; Fayetteville, N. Y., 41: Reformed—Shil- 
Itngton, Penn., 94; Broadheadvilie Penn., 70; 
——— —28 61; Bchuylkil Haven, 
Penn., 43; Reading, Pepn.. “1. 


i../The Third General Council of the Re- 


. formed Episcopal Church has just been held in 
Christ church, Chicago. The Revs. Dean” 


Cridge and J. A. Latané were'elected mission- 
ary bishops, articles of religion! were adopted, 
and certain services for special occasions were 
sanctioned. One of the omitted articles is that 
concerning the descent of our Lord into hell, 
which the Episcopal Recorder declares a ‘‘ strong- 
hold of medieval theology.” The two bishops 
and thirty-seven clergymen were present; of 
the latter of whom the. Rev. Drs, Nicholson 
and Latané were men of prominence in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Only thirteen 


churches were represented, from which it, ap-. 


pears that the new body bas more ministers 
than flocks. Bishop Cheney presented his ree 
port, in which he declared himself encouraged 
by the success.of the Church. 


...- The Lackawanna Presbytery is not quite 
satisfied with the working of Sustentation 
and lias petitioned the General Assembly, now 
in session. fo glter the tron-clad rule requiring 
an average subscription of $7.30 per member. 
Three of ite charches have had large increase 
of membership by conversions, mainly in the 
families of previous members, which has ‘not 
increased its power of giving. One of them 
also is bullding a cburch and another a parson- 
age, and they have teen unable to comply with 
the conditions, and have, accordingly, returned 
to the Home Mission Board. On the other 
band, four churches under Sustentation have 
become self- sustaining. 


--+0Ths Chaweheiin has: this: rush’ to say 
about Moody end Sankey: 

“ Heré is an uneducated whose earnest- 
ness. more than supplies his of learning 
and natural defects of voice and manner, work- 
ing in company with another man whose only 
ate that of singing, and these two are turn- 

even this nipetven-handred-youneld Ohbris- 
tan world up-+ide down. It may be well 
enouch to look into ‘he matter and consider 


...Ab the recent Convention of thé Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church for the Diocese of Long 
Island the establishment and maintenance of 
eburch schools. wag strongly advocated and 
the following .resolution was adopted : .“‘Hej 
solved, That itis the sense of this . 


made to foster » spirit and 




















acknowledged 
‘ations, for the molding and trainitig of the 


sons and daughters of the Church.” 


.-+.The pews in Dr. John Hall’s new chutch 
were sold last week. The valuation set on 
the 352 pews ranged from $300 to $6,000. The 
premiums in addition to the valuation paid for 
a chotes amounted to $75,000, the highest 
being $1,550, and the aggregate sale was 
$600,000. The ground cost $350,000, the build- 
ing $680,000, and the parsonage $65,000, a total 
of $1,095,000. The sale of the old church and 
parsonage and a subscription from « few 
members of $200,000 puts the ebureb practi- 
cally out of debt. 


.»-"*Luatheranism in Missouri,’ says The 
Lutheran, “has run into radical Congrégation- 
alism.”” There ere in Missouri a hundred con- 
gregations recognized as Lutheran but uncon- 
nected with any synod. The Missouri Synod, 
under the potent influence of Professor Wal- 
ther, is said to develop independency, and yet 
nowhere are Lutherans more enthusiastic. 


..Father Gerdeman, who married the or- 
ganist of his church in Philadelphid ‘and was 
then charged by his bishop with embezzie- 
ment of church funds, bas been ‘tried, and ted 
of the jury agreed that he was not guilty but. 
that the church was still in bis debt. Of the 
other two jurymen one was a Catholic and the 
other a Negro. 


.. ++ The Standard, the Baptist organ of Chi- 
cago, devotes an editorial to commendation of 
a paper on the denominational rejations of the 
University of Chicago, by Dr. Ryder, pastor of 
St. Panl’s Universalist church, Dr. Ryder is 
one of the trustees of the University, although 
the institution is under Baptist control. 


e+eeZhe bishops of the Methodist Church 
South haye appointed a committee of frater- 
nization to the next Methodist North General 
, Conference, and a special commigsion to meet 
a like commission from the Northern Church, 
to remove all obstacles to final ‘raterntty be- 
tween the two churches. ' 


-e»eThe only Baptist pastor in Richmond 
who travels in a carriage drawn by a fat horse 
is Bro. Holmes, pastor of the First African 
church. His church numbers 8,750’ members. 
Our authority for the condition of the horse is 
the Baptist paper of Richmond. 


...-Dr Miner says that of thirty sons * 
Universalist ministers fn Tuft’s College tiot 
one turned out a rogue, and that he knows 


of only five cases that verify the lying proverb . 


among the sons of 260 — — that de- 
nomination. ord ed? br 


.+--Father Boehm celebrates his: huidfedth 
birthday June 8th, in Jersey City.’ eit ed? a 
een eoeeeneennieeeeneienenemnrenercememeneeenel 


Publisher's Department, » 


Save Mowny.—It is well worth saving, 
and you can save it In buying.a sewing ma- 
chine and get one of the best and. most 
perfect machines in existence... The Wilso 
Sbuttle Sewing Machine has reached iy 
point of excellence and pérféetness equaled’ 
by no machine in use,-and the — 
and rapidly increasing demand, which is 
almost beyond their. mannfacturing capac- 
7 to supply, is convincing evidence that 

e merits of this oe oe are ———— 
Salesroom 827 and way, 


York, and in all the 
towns throughout the 55 
company want a few more —e_ 


SoorTHine — with 
truth add —— — 228 "Gos in every case, 
Mage Count, “ Coe’s ** 

alsam for Toup, an 
Consumption. It is an old and trad friend 
and always proves true. a 


— — — 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Ir any of our readers design to paint, we 
recommend them to send to the ‘Averill 
Chemical Paint Co.,” 82 Bufling Siip, N. 
Y., for sample cards and prites: In durex. 
perience it has proved superior to anything 
in the market. 

SSB a! 

* Reap Dr. Colton’s remarkable ststement 
respecting his dental use of laughing gas, 
among the advertisements. % 

ES 

Mz. H. R. Parmer, of this city, will have 

charge of the Musical Institute to bevheld 


at Dunkirk, in July. For circulars address 
-O. H. Drrson & Co:, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OFS PRO MeL 


Never in the history.of any weekly pa- 
per bas there | ‘been such a pressure of 
vertistbg as Tue INDEPENDENT has shown 
ip its: crowded colums the present season, 
Our readers, we are glad to know, do not 
Overlook this important part of the paper, 
Much- valuable information is obtained 
there-—information which can be foupd in 
no other paper. 


. DRY, GOODS PRICE-LIST. 


Tovusanns in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for @ cértainty whetber) fair prices gre 
charged or not. © Other ‘thousands’ ‘are 
not only secking honest and fair prices; 





but they want also reliable information | 


in regard to the atyles of goods most 
in deniand. Now, all such persons 
should send a letter to the highly re- 
spectable and reliable firm of ‘M. Altman 
& Co. and ask for their new: Price-listy 
This” -efiterprising ‘and well-known dry- 
goods firm have teken this. method of pop- 
ularizing their business in every section’ of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
sixteen pages of. closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $250,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, - -Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
dergarments, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Lacés, Trim- 
mings; Parasols; Umibrelias, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usially sold 
in first-class city houses. .It will be sent, 
Sree of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list and 


And ihahat teaches ite readers how to order |! yw Foster, of New" Haven,-ie well and 


‘favorably known all through the middle 


goods. ‘The description dt gives of every 
article is 80 t and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and cér- 
tain of giving satisfaction.“ This firm will 
give their best attention to the executions 
of all orders and they agree to refund thé 
money in.every,cas@,where,the gaods turn 
out diffefent from théit. réprefeptations. 
The stafiding of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. Attman & Co., corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, ——— 
GENTS’ AND LAI LADIES’ HATS. 
Jonun R Tzury. bas o1 has one. of. the. largest, 
oldest, and best conducted establishments 
: its class in New York. It is located on 
way, just above Union Square, in the 
center of trade’. His store is elegantly 
fitted mp and his shelves and.counters: are 
always loaded with-the newest and freshest 
goods in the matket, His stock embraces 
Gents’; Youth's, and Boys’ Hats, of every 
style- and description; also a magnifi- 
cent assortment of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Hats and Bonnets, fine French’ Flowers, 
Umbrellas; etc; Mr. Terry is known to 
thousands of our best citizens, who -have 
patronized him for years. He always offers 
the best goods at reasonable prices and-he 
gives his personal attention to his business. 
By fair and bonorable dealing he has built 
up an immensé trade, which has placed 
him in the very front rank in his special 
line of business. We respectfully urge our 
readers in want of such goods to visit this 
popular establishment. 
— — — 


SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP. 


ScroruLa, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, 
atidé’ Kidney Disorders and all distempers 
which affect the external portions of the 
body indicate an unclean condition of. the 
venous fluid. SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND 
LIVER SPRUP may be; relied upon as a 
swift and certain remedy. The concentrated 
extracts of Sarsaparilia, Stillingia, and 
other invaluable antiseptic and a 
plants and herbs form the basis of. this 

werful remedy. Price $i per bottle. 

oun F. Henny, Curran & Co., proptie 


tors,$ and 9 Coll wh pat 
Ted sad 8 Cabloes Bane Ts 50 


cures in one mintite, °° ~="* =: *!=<¥ mama 


whee desire to mi é. If any 
‘has any desire io see flowers of ‘the kind 


teenth street. Such a display as is now on 


.a deep impression, \ boll in and gut of 


‘originally and ovly a few years since from 


‘doing ad much ‘trade of havethe-means or 


. that region are among the patrons of that 
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counterfeiting which has never been con- 
demned anywhere, so far as weknoow. In 
no part of Christen business of 
counterfeiting in“flow vim he) 
of artificial flowers—been treated as a public 
offense, condemned either in law or sound 
morals. Indeed, it is everywhere approved 
and the more perféctly the ‘work is 
doné thé More the “flower comet rapide 
P , abd that man or woman if 
most —— who excels as an expert at 
the —B Now all, the foregoing) is 
a preface; to a single remark 


named—and there ate tens of thousands of 
such among ouF readers+let “them call at 
the Parisian Flower Company, in Four- 


exhibition there: is a pleasant sight to be- 
hold. See advertisement. 
— —— — 
SPLENDID, CARPETINGS. 


“Tne house of Foster Brothers, in Brook- 
lyt, dealers in carpetings) oil. cloths, =. 
tain8, etc., is now more crowded ~ 
business, perhaps, than - eve? before. 
magnificent stock of choice goods now on 
exhibition at this establishment is making 


Bréoklyn, . among buyers,.- This. house, 


New Haven, Conti, has-taken already the 
very front rank in that line of business. 
Very few. carpet firms in. the, country are 


position to do as much as the Messrs. Fos- 
ter, of Brooklyn. The house of 8S. N. & H. 


and southern sections of the State of Con- 
necticut and ouf numerous subscribers in 


prosperous firm. “We most heartily com- 
mend both establishments and their owners 
and managers to our) readers, and fee) as- 
gmured that they are worthy of. the best 
words we or any of their numerous friends 
catgive them. 





“WILSON & | & GREIG. ; 


“A Suarn army of ladied are row looking 
over their wardrobes to determine what t 
do for the summer. Dresses and dress. 
making must and will be the theme, “Now 
all those in want of an elegant traveling 
dress, or a superb carriage ‘or walking 
dress, or a splendid breakfast’ or dinner 
dress, or a magnificent drawing-room or 
party dress, of the newest and most fash- 
ionable materials, at reasonable prices, 
should go direct to Wilson and Greig's, 771 
Broadway, and théte they will get all their 
watts promptly supplied. The counters 
and shelves of this enterprising .and pros: 
perous firm‘ sre blossoming all over with 
the most brilliant and beautiful fabri¢s for 
ladies’ dresses, etc., and all are invited to 
the exhibition. 

aE — 
FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


’ J. & J. Suarer, Ladies’ French Shoes 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most Moderate Prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th Street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th Street. 


ERNE 
WONDERFUL PAINT. 

A Patnt in all colors, ready mixed. Any 
one can apply it, Lower priced than any 
other ordinary paint. No adulterations. Its 
Nase lead and zine. No benzine init’ An 
entirely different article from ‘many of the 
ready-wixed paints of the day... We have 

it ouréelves, with profit and sat 
An who use psint should 
Pp haye sent, age pam- 
Ode Otloe akg Sake ‘Paint’ and 
ne — ‘ete,” Painters 
can increase their ‘profits end character 
ot Pa work by using it. The address-is 





6, the making 





Ingetsolt (Paint! Works; 259 Front 8/89. 
and 84 Dover 8; New York. ; 


THE GREAT WAGON! AND CAR: 
OF ‘THE. STUDEBAKER BROTHERS MAN- 
, UEACTURING, COMPANY, * oa 
— — 


Sovri Biud, Indiana, isa beautiful city 
of ‘Over “19,000. people, slitiated on both 
banks of the 6t. Joseph River, 85 miles 
east of Chicago. It is reached by either 
Of three’ railrogds; all ‘running east and 
west—viz., the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, the. Michigan Central, and the 
Chicago and Lake Huron. It is widely 
known as an important industrial point 
and. for the intelligence, enterprise, and 
thrift of, its citizens, Its greatest. prom- 
inence, however, is derived from: the fact 
that-here are located the mammoth wagon 
and carriage works of the SruDEBAKER 
Brotuers ManurAcTorme Company, the 
largest of the>kind in the’ world. © The 
outgrowth of small beginnings and despite 
many diseouragements, these works have 
reached their present™ magnitude as the re- 
sult, under Providence, of intelligent man- 
agement.and unceasing activity. and labor. 
Indeed, the Brothers have properly earn8d a 
right. to their motto—‘* Labor omnievincit’— 
whieh they long ago appropriated and the 
spirit of which has animated them amid 
two. conflagrations, which consumed prop- 
erty valued at nearly half.a million of 
dollars. A strict system. of operations and 
an economical division of, labor,.enabled 


them to attain the miolmum cost of pro- 


duction; while. the., excellence. of. their 
workmanship and their stern, unwaver- 
ing business integrity gave them a popular- 
ity among consumers atid & position'in the 
markets which money alone could not.and 
cannot either purchase or retain. As accu- 
mulations increased, they further econ- 
omized production by keeping very closely 
to a cash basis, enlarging their facilities 
and adopting such labor-saying machinery 
as had merit.» Thus the young mechanics 
of a few years ago, whose modesty was 
‘only equaled by their obsourity, bave 
grown to be large manufacturers, with an 
almost world-wide reputation, and con- 
troling business interests of the very first 
magnitude, so far ag their chosen and 
cherished industry is concerned. 

To describe in detail these enormous fac- 
tories‘would demand more space and ‘time 
than we hayeat our disposal. Think of it! 
Wagon-shops massively built of brick and 
stove, handsomely ornamented and of prop- 
er elevation, with a continuous frontage of 
over a thousand feet and an average 
width of sixty-five feet! Inside, hundreds 
of skilled. workmen .perform, their duties 
with military precision. We examine the 
machines, over one hundred of which are 
used to make a wagon, andthe eye is 
wearied and the mind’perplexed by their 
number, their combinations, and their in- 
genuity. Our credulity is taxed by the as- 
surance that here is the’possible birthplace 
of a wagon in each ten minutes of working 
time!’ We'yield to the convincing proofs 
before is.and pass to other wonders, We 
see car-loads of iron and others of paints 
and oils, Actes of timber-sheds contain 
material for 80,000 wagons, And all this in 
an inland city of the West: It is well that 
Eastern manufacturers should look to their 
laurels: But this is not all: Half a mile 
away, in the very.center of the city, are the 
great:coach, carriage, buggy, and sleigh 
works of the Company, with a floorage ot 
nearly three acres, including a mammoth 
repository, filled with vehicles of choice 
workmanship and illustrating all styles of 
this braich of the mechanic arts. In these 
wagons and carriages no timber is used not 
stfictly first-class." It is all of mative 
growth and is selected with great care and 
seasoned in the air..most thoroughly. No 
section of our country produces a better 
quality of oak, ash, and tickory than 
Northern Indiana. 

On examining these works, viewing the 
large number. of vebicles in course of con- 
struction, the warehouses filled with com- 
pleted goods, cafs ‘loaded and loading for 
speedy transit; and the enormous quantity 
of material ready for use, the visitor is per- 
plexed withthe fear. that; no» adequate 
market ean be found for these these productions. 
The problem is, undoubtedly, # serious one 
to the casual. and thougistless observer, 
But the diffeulty: vanishes, be bowever, when 


i7 


Occident are considerered. The farmers — 
the prairles, the planters of the ‘South, | 
freighters of the plains and mountains, an 

the ranchnien” of the Pacific Blope are 
constant and Mberal customers. Even our 
Eastern States, South America, and Europe 
send in their orders and their contribu- 
tions. In the smitl-shops we noticed a 
splendid’ pheton, of French pattern, des- 
tined for the City of New York. Even in 
the German States, Austria, France, and 
England the Company has correspondents 
and customers. To facilitate distri- 
bution, agencies and depositories are 
éétablished at central points of trade— 
as Chicago, St. Joseph. Mo., and Sacramento 
and: San Francisco, California—whence, 
as well as from the manufactory at South 
Bend, smaller places draw their supplies. 
In fact, the trouble is not :¢0) much to find 
orders as to fill them ; and hence the. neces- 
sity. already felt of makinglarge-and tmme- 
diate additions to the'works of, the; Com- 
pany. 

There are\ four of the Brothers Stude- 
baker, who, together with=thetr associates, 
Mr..H..L. Hine and Mr, Wm. Mack, form 
the entire personel of the corporation. They 
are Alt genial geutlémen; courteot® ‘tothe 
stranger, and yery pleasant companions.to 
either visitor or purchaser in a ramble 
through the model Wagon Works of the 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. But we can linger no longer, even 
where there is so much to be seen and 
learned, but leave South Bend, whose. mar- 
velous beauty ought to make her “a joy 


forever.” 
— — — — 


DRY GOODS, 


THousands who throng Broadway and 
always rush to that great thoroughfare to 
supply their wants ffive a very faint idea 
of the vast amount of business done in 
other sections of the city. While the sale 
of dry goods on the line of the great central 
and beautiful street poken’ of can only be 
computed by millions, yet we venture ‘to 
say that the retail sales in this special de- 
partment of trade are very much larger in 
the aggregate in other streets than ‘in 
Broadway. On the west Bide of the city 
there is an immense trade done, on Sixth and 
Eighth: Avenues, and on theeast side Grand 
Street alone always shows an immense 
throng of buyers at all thé storeé in “that 
locality. Several firms if that stréet retail 
more than one million of d6fifirs anbually, 
and there aré a great many that make 
ficures as *igh' asa half a milfion: 

We invite ‘the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisemént of Doyle & 
Adolphi’s, 267 and 269 Grand street. “This 
highly respectable dry goods house is doing 
an immense tradé, as any ove can see who 
has ever entered their store or even passed 
it, ‘They keep goods to meet the demands 
of the‘ popular trade” and thelr stock is 
always fresh ‘and attractive, embracing 
éverything desirable in the market. We 
know the firm personally and bélieve them 
to be worthy, teliable, practical business 
taen. We commend ihom to ou¥ readers. ~ 












FURNITURE. 


Mussrs. Jas. T. Atzen & Co., 185 and 
187 Canal Street, desire to invite attention 
to-their large stock of Fine and Medium- 
priced Furniture, manufactured daring the 
past dull winter, af very low cost. These 
goods.are now offered atthe very lowest 
mantifacturers’ prices and present an un- 
usualfy favorable opportunity to buyers. 
The quality is fully guaranteed ss repre 
sented. Special attention is calléd to the 
Lord Patent Rockifig’Chair—the best sta- 
tionary Rocker ever manufactured. 

ee 

Tue Toizevo Biapg.—The card of. the 
Toledo ( O.) Blades. appears’ in.another col- 
umn of this issue. The Blade has attained 
an enviable reputation as one of the very 
best family papers ir the land apd the en- 
terprising and liberal spirit. manifested by 
its:publisher leaves no room to doubt that 
it will continue to. maintain its supremacy 
in the future. It is carefully edited and 
contains a number of special departments, 
affording much valuable information to the 
general reader. Price $2 .e- year, postage 
free. J. P. Jonns, Publisher, Tolede,-Ov. 
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We have bed so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tax InperENDEnT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements. with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best. Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has “Tug INDERENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. xh 


IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 











vLOIAINE G3LN3iVd 














HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tae INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not wrile 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send 2 postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 8d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper isaued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-four cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter bas been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age op all newspapers and periotlicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tax INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to cherge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
ecribers are requested to remit in addition 
te the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all casea when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three w per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their poet- 
age is paid, 

— — — — 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


We desire to caution our subscribéfs not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
@ Money Order, Rezistered Letter, or Check 


FURNITURE. 


HovusEHOLD FuRNrITurRE to suit all can be 
found in a great variety of styles at the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Irving & Son, 204, 
206, and 208 East 27th street, two doors 
éast of 84 avenue. This house has been in 
pusiness many years and it is their sim 
and wish to give the utmost satisfaction to 
theis patrons. In their advertisement they 
aay every article, however rich or plain, 
shall be perfect in every respect and a full 
guaranty wili be given to that effect. Also 
prices the lowest possibile. Surely, they 
eannot sey more. -Oall and look at their 

















IMPORTANT TO HOUSEZEEPERS, 


Hovsexeerens, for (Hetr own protection, 
should have proper scales, in Order that 
they may determine whether they receive 
that for which they pay, dnd the following 
from ap English paper bears on this point: 
e , ins jptter 19.8 d, 
relates an anecdote of 5* 8 
of the —2 “Ton 
she writes, ‘a bridal ——— — 
Wordsworth to » young jady ip whom he 
is much interested—a poet's daughter, Age. 
—* — be we ark : ry hig MR 
8 of a lyre or a fo 
Nothing of ‘the sort; but ated —— 
substantial pair of scales, for her store- 
room. ‘For you must be aware, my. dear 
Mrs. Hemans,” he said to me, gravely, ‘bow 
necessary ft {s occasionally for every lady 
to see things weighed herself.’’” 
We understand that Messrs. Fairbanks 
& Co. are manufactaring a scale especially 
adapted for use in the family, and we are 
of tlie opinion that no investment will be 
found which will insure a more satisfac- 


tory return than that of a Family Scale. 
—⸗ — 


FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE of the most desirable ‘pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
sold by Degraaf & Cochrane, of Nos. 152 
and 154 West 23d stréet, New York. They 
have been many years engaged in this 
business, and have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates. Their im- 
mense warerooms in 23d street are worth a 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour- 
teous attention. 


— — —— 
HOW ARE WE TO KNOW? 


Deatenrs say, How are we to know that 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavoring Extracts are unsophisticated? 
Know it because they know that they never 
fail to give satisfaction. Know it because 
they know the other kinds are bought at a 
less price than the materials for pure 
articles can be had—a price so low that it 
points at once toadulteration. If the seller 
would inform bis customers that he could 
not answer for the quality or purity of the 
cheap kinds sold, there are very few per- 
sons who would prefer the adulterated 
articles to Dr. Price’s genuine, although the 
former might be apparently cheaper. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Tus is the name of a medicinal and most 
delicious food, especially prepared tor in- 
fants, children, nursing mothers, and 
invalids—the invention of s distinguished 
European chemist. Its principal compost- 
tion is the gluten of the best winter wheat, 
skillfully prepared, and is pronounced by 
the most experienced physicians in this 
country as being admirable for the purpose 
for which it is intended. Testimonials of 
the highest character have been received 
from the very best of physicians in praise 
of the Granum. We think that nearly ail 
of the drugcists of this city have it for sale. 

(en — — — 


Tae Guoaoo. MILWAUKEE, aND Sr. 
Raitway traverses @ finer country, J 
views of grander scenery, and passes th 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
piles, — and ee pe Re ag B on 


woe RY 47 Walto is 
Tears of Sood and W Yatloy —5 
Missiesippi. SSE 
best route 
ters of 


tween the 1 
Paul, and Miodeapotis. Trek’ ee — 


awit hice 
and 


unequaled and its trains of mi me 
sleeping-cars run through wi 8 — 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; 

corner Canal and West Manian — City 
Butices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


kK F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WANE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
popes or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
bility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
— — Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. ——— quar- 
anteed or the money refunded ice $1. Get 
the geouine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
NO. 259. TAPEWOR™M RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, **~ two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin , and Stomacif Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st, 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, May 20th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows : on Wednesday at 6 am, 
on Thursday at 11:80 a.m, and on Sat- 
urday at 9 a.m, and 11;30 a.m. 

T. L. Jawes, P.M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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. New York, ——— 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


hihmperter and Mannfacturer of 
CGENT’S, BOYS’, AND YOUTH’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 


FURS, 
FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, Ktc. 
865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
NEW _YORK. 
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OUR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT ROCK AWAYS, LANDA 
Wawa NPN 
=. 


mich end and > ariety 


ra DEMAREST & 00, 


G28 and 630 Broadway. 


——— 


méde of meta! ahi elegantly decorat 
ted in different colors,a very pretty 
mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
mometer, showing the temperatufe 
of your room, and a perfect barome- 
ter, which will always tell you at a 
glance if the weather is to be fair or 
foul a day in advance. Sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of $2 by 


LVAN L. Bt, 4 
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DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
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Ocmmose, 19 COOPER ee 















































The most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 

it Strengthens the ms, Whitens the Teeth. 
the Enamel, and leaves a De 

in the mow 


— — — ¢ 
 PRSTABLISHED 1858.) 


WM. E. SHEFFIELD, 
House and Fresco Painter 


797 FULTON STREET, 
NEAR CUMBERLAND STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Paper Hangings and Decorations. 


Window Shades, 
Cords and Tassels, Etc. 


A Full Assortment of Wax Flower Mate~ 
rials, Glass Shades, etc. 


HAIR DYE. 


Tire inv r has used this vaplendd 
e for 3 benefit to —X — 


ears, 
his healts—“root Pad is only true and 
Harm! , No 
ntment; no ri leone tints; es the 
° leaves th bean- 
titel Bla 


yes; e hair soft 
BATCHEL Sin’ Win rectory, NoPis Bond Breck, ie 
BALD HEADS 


& plece exactly fitted to Bala 
0 covered with ith work 
ju 


od.as to ata AS 
et the heir’ being ‘exacuy the same shade and 
@ only at BATCHMLOWS 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


KINGSFORD $ 


OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


celignoe bas merited the + ented the @ commendation, of Burope ope 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Expressly for Food. 
— made into puddings, tee, des- 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


— * — 
Led ates ole Ob ie} 
MACHINERY. 


HOISTIN CRANE BROS. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


STEAM PUMPS. “Bitox” 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
BOM CACO. 


THE 


CALKINS CHAMPION WASHER. 
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THE LE DBE RAD — 


we offer a splendid line of 


Spring Overcoats. Prices, $14 to $28. 


Albert Frock and Walking Coats, 


$18 to $26. 


Stylish Business Suits; $18 to $30. 


Pantaloons, $6 to $10. 


Stylish Garments and Low Prices are the leading features of our 


House. 
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NO. 256 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 





THE FURNACE GRATE. 


Combining 
the advan- 
tages of a Hot- 
Hair Furnace 
with the bless- 
ings of the 










ia dietribe 
8 
oe air like a 
furnace. 
attention of 








ft by 
—— AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beekman St.. New Yorks 
Quincy Halil, Beston. 





THE STUDEDARE WAGON. 





SUCCESS IS THE TEST OF MERIT. 


THESE CELEBRATED WAGON the 


WAGON MANUFACTORY AT 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
REPOSITORY AT 
263 and 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


WATCHES.--Waltham Watches. 


from 
— Price List — —— tone Withe 
gauMone -in- Ad ” sent free, by mail. 

NH ITE, 441 Broad &€., Newark, N. J. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


THE CREAT MEDICINAL Foe. 
This justly celebrated DIETETIC Pre 











in com priocivally GL derived 
from the White Winter Fi phe 
— oS Sn a 

not only highly sosommmpenses. but 

to Db Ay o> number —— ‘ana 
PH SICLANS—representi: av degree degree of 
medica) the jets 
ABLE, BLE D ‘for 
infants and dren an¢ 

Unive th ant for thai of made imal 
ani or 
vinous — are Ln to stimulate the 
=. and the ive organs, tt embraces 
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WAREROOMS: 183, 185, ann ee we 7 — ae 
MANUFACTORY, pr ak al AND 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 
ol — 


AGENT FOR THE 
ABBOT DOWNING CO., 





Avo GNV 





THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL. WAGON 


9‘ IHOA SHL NI ABOLOVAONVH BOVIB 
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IREN’S PATENT 


BOUD 
ADJUSTABLE DASH LAMP, 





REDUCTION IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
a5 Siar Miata 


Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Silverware, etc., etc., ingreat variety 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
No. 675 BROADWAY, 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





———— ania aoe 
for burning wood, also Brass Fenders, large Brass 
Andirons, Shovels, and Tongs, and large old-fash- 
toned Silver-plated Candelabras. Persons having any 
of these articles to sell will please send description 
and price to W. R. BLISS, Box 555 P.-O0., N. ¥. City. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 
Where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 





SHOWING . 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


in all varieties, embracing 


SPRING BEDS, 
HAIR MATTRESSES, 


ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUN- 
TERPANES, SHEETS, PIL- 
- LOW-CASES, TOWELS, 


NAPKINS, 
and everything in the bedding line, at. 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
S  subapeperone eps sie Th before purchas- 


WALLPAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE FACTOBY OF 


FR. BECK & (O,, 


206 West 29th Stireet. 


Colors of Carpets Matched. 


(@” French Hangings copied at half 
the original cost. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN, WHOLE. 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH and PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
“UPHOLSTERY, Ete., Ete., 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th &St., 
2 Doors East of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 

Every article, however rich or plain, shall be 
PERFECT in every respect, and a foll guaran- 
ty will be given to that effect. Also prices 
the lowest possibile. 


Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AM ene ROOM 


and — — — prices 
Feathers ta 
38 Ax 
No. 59 Fou ye. i Otten Stewart's, 














Tho. H Wicox & Co. 
M. L WILCOX, 


E, B. KINNEY, 
(ate with Mzssrs. B. W. Munniax & ©o.). 


AT HOME ACAIN. 


BARCAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


—* Att rebuilt our warehouse, we ha 





— ——— 
—* uate ata — — 





WARREN WARD & 60., 


Nes. 75 and 77 SPRING ST., cor. CROSBY 8ST. 


B, W. MERRIAM & CO., 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISUED 45 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of . 


NMHRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance an quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 

| indacements to Whole- 
Parchasers. 


ELECANT 
ENAMELED AND CHESTNUT 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


CHAS. T. P. KIMBALL & CO., 





We offer. 








SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


8ST. LOUIS, 


FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND Frrre Srs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNEB&CO.., Proprietors. 











Pecan we ARE 


yg 2 Peo r — re is inthe 


es and gentlemen 


COOPER HOUSE, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., foot of Otsezce Lake. 


Seventh season will open June Ath, 1875. Applica- 
tion for Ley £4 and —e may be made, to the Pro- 
etors a at Cogperetowe ,or to W. B. COLE- 
N, at the New York’ Hotel ‘(ma Broadway), where 
plans ‘of the House can be 





seen and rooms secured. 
N & MAXWELL, — 
UMMER VACATION ym z Ries A 
— gyn HALL, P. FIELD, Mass. A 


attractions d>licious — 
16 —385 —— ——— and N. ¥. een, for 
lst. Address B. CARTER. TER. 











FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 

Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and §:3) P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-B. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


CHICAGO, _ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


direct route for Rock Isiand, Daven: 
— Washington, lowa City, | Grinnell, Newton 
Couneh Blu 


ull, a 
ins with the: uni N 'p 
range, wiere tor Denver Salt Salt Lake City 9 in PAcibiC 
Francisco, and all est On the — 


KANSAS LINE, 
k Island, and Pacific Railroad 


Chicago. 
have = opened their South 
yulom, betw ween Leavenworth, hichioan ana 


* gue RIDDLE. 
A. M. H, General 





1 Superintendent. 
ger Agent. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTCW®), 
CARRYING THE V. S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No.46N. R. 
A8 FOLLOWS: 
WYOMING . .....0--eeeeeees June ist, at 3 P. M. 
For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 
rates, apply at No. 2% Broadway. For cabin passage, 


at $80 or $65, gold (according to stateroom), apply at 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Only Direct Line to France. 











The —— vessels on this favorite r 


— (tne Bs mineny penny cae it 
PRAMIRE Deure, Sturday, June inh” 


PRICF OF PASSAGE IN Cue (including wine 
First ee. $100. Second, >. Third, $20. " 
peters tickets at t reduced rates. 

Breereae, $22 th superior aceommodations and in- 
Sine allt necessaries without extra charge. 


GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


““ How to Go West.” 


Tis is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a little care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Iowa and Nebraska, with close commections 
to California and the Territories. It is also 
the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way Gestward 
cannot do better than to take this route 

This line has publisbed a pampblet enti- 
tled “How to co Waser,” * contains 
much —2 information, a large, cor- 
—— of the Great West, which can be 


free from charge by addressin 
— Pas —2 ‘Agent.Chicago, Bur -4 


ee com eae gages nee rend, Chingy it 












































weekly aavket Review, | ES 


REPORTED EXPRessuy yor “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
BY H. K, THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


—— small stock of Rios fn fret hands 
Mtmt usiness @n votces, nm 
————— at ful ⸗ 








porta Mi con 
stock, with @ good consumptive demand. 

*88 and relatively high. Old Govern- 
ment Javas arriving freely, but prices are well main- 


FISH AND SALT.—The demand for Mackerel has 
improved somewhat and ees are firmer. Cod 
are = fair demand 6 Sent supply. Bbl M Hipesing 

very quiet. Salt.—We 22 
pore in this line. The demand is light, but — are 


y 

RUITS, Erc.—The demand for all kinds has been 
fair and prices generally are steady. Raisins are dull 
and prices are weak on all grades. Currants are 
steady and in fair r est. Prunes are in better de- 
—— and h prices are er. Oitron is dull and weak, 


MOL Kase. the demand for ——A54 Molasses 

is timited. The bes jes are y and u 

while the Ko dp - es are dul) and not wanted. 

eery grades of Foreign Molasees eontinue in ae 
and and prices aboutsteady. 8 House 


m are a 
lasses 7 dull and lower. We te uce our quotations 
one cant i r gallon. 


tiavein ic demand and prices are ba Rangoon 


wi, 
SUGA and fo is light and 
prices ARS Ting dene buyers’ favor Refined ig an Gran- 


nd p 

well sustained. Powdered is tn — request vand md wil 

increase in favor as the season 

of ‘ts demand for fruit, —* market. for 

AVIEU PS are wore gute aad in epmpathy, with 

IPS oo ore gu “4 ap n ‘on y e 

enéral de on —X 244 medium and 
amass ra — are in ay ‘of buyer, 


HAS have been vi wi pri f& r. 
Sales of 900 hal —— CG Green and BOD ha)t-chests 
apan on private! terms. The a KT sale of the Zist 

nst. showed a slight decline. 1500 fh alf-chests Mo- 
ae sold at %@sisc.; 300 F — at 880 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BRZADSTUFFS.—Fionr, etc.—During the last week 
there has been a moderate degree of activity and 
much heaviness, especially in Spring Wheat brands, 
the business of the week having been quite unsatis- 
factory. There has been a fair trade in the brands 
used for the South American and West India trade; 


at lo n 
weak. Oat M on in lim demand}; prices 
well sustained. fit? Bead mis is mat plenty. —— actives 
2 closing firm. ket has been 
paratively ag prices, © wo oo fluctuating, 
though ish generally in buyers’ ** and are muc 
lower. The demand for the future has been rather 
——* active. Oats have been quite active, though at 


low z Aguros, 
BULL ING MATERLALA— —Brick.—The market is 
aite full and sales have been slow. Fae M, 

n ; er, 


e 0; Long Is ; Dp-kiv 
$6.75; Haverstraw Bay, $7@ @ mar. 
ket for Rosendale is week. We note — a! 15; 


Portiand is dull at $4 from vessel. Fire B 
for Scotch; merican, $4( . —~ ich 
Window is dull. Tach are in li supply and pet 
We quote yard 1,90 * 
Common State, $1 ; ommnishtn ne. * iana, ry 
40 barrel. amber. — ‘market is dull. —— 
— let at low Pine is quiet, too, at 
3 . Hardwoods aresteady 
an usiness * fair. 
CATTLE M 


ET.—There was quite a liberal de- 
mand for Beet the at an advyante on prime stock 
of one-half cent; but it is hardly p»ssible that the 
advance will pe ‘maintained as uantities of 


0., 103 dress * 
as and erokee Cattle, F Gress 55@57 hs; 
and S pode to peiase fat Bulls, 4 C-Q5XC., live weight, 
Miich Cows were dull calf ineluded. 
There was a good i y vor real ‘Calves and the 
market was well supplied. The quotations ranged 
from 5 to 7% cents for fair to good State. The mar- 
ket. was firmer and a trifie more active for Sheep, 
_ — a fractions above those pests last wee 
fo. peime Clipped sold at 53 ¢.@5 nd common 
to goods Jnshorn 64c.@7 Ke. Spring Lambs realized 
3e. There is still a scare} —* of Live Hogs. City- 
F oe were quite sendy at 9%c. The 8 for 
the week were Beef Cattle, 7 Milch Cows. 
Veal —— ty Sheep, and 30,133 Hogs. 
— e demand since our last for “spot” 
Nom Moderate, Dut prices ar A, ou sp e. 
ahs wer e 


—— 1,145 for spi ad 172_on 
Siation. future delivery the market has bee 


od 
1- 
15 7-B2@16 19-32 gents — basis Ww fia Gling — 16%¢ 
16 3-16 cents for May, 1 * 7-32 cents for June, 16 5-: 
13-32 cents for J 16 11-32@16 19-82-cents.. for 
ast, 16% 26 11-32 canta for ber, 1511-16@ 
15 2 32 8 ‘or —— 155@15 21-32" — for No- 
vember, I 23-32 


cents for December, 15 
Pls 35-16 5-16 cents or —*R and 16 Beis >. 516 cents 


thracite Coal is Simones bare and the demand is active. 
—Liverpool House Cannel, $17; Liv: rerpool Gas do., 12, 
Newoastle do.. $7; Scotch —X 
fine, Drugs.—We have — new to report in this 
=. the “Sarrent demand being o loth. moderate, 


M pper. Neale ew 
Sheathing 30 cen Ingot is quiet at 23% es c. 
Iron.—Scotch Pig continues dull. The demand falls 
behind the supply and prices favor the buyer. —— 
ican Pig is dull and lower. Lead.—Foreign Pig is 
eae but quiet. Domestic is ~ but firm. 


Tin,— is dull * rt nominal prices, .Zinc.— 
Sheet is dull and lo 
OILS AND N NAVAL STORES,—Olls.—Linseed is in 


s mand and 
rices are steady. Tallowis quiet. Tanners’ is duil 
and lower. Naval Stores.—Spirits of Turpentine. 
There has been a better inquiry, with a rather better 
tone to the — Rosin is "in fair demand and 


er. 
ONS.—Western advices ate 3* bed x 
vorable to holders of Hog product and 
leading kinds havo 5s — ‘somewhat. "Beer iw 
tinues dull at abou. stcidy A ey 
WOOL,—Rather oro activity has been reported in 
_ line. The dealings have been mainly in Domes- 
> Pulled and in Texas and California. 


— ñ — — 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


— Reg od for .4 for Pots is extremely light 
ASHES. 2 as iy 


ype are wi x @ quotation. 
a sest sorts. 54@— 


favored the, Su Duyer. ae ee 
ee yeah Steen Bae cs 


eee re oove. aa . We 
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with more confidence. We Tv: Hussia am cts # BD 4 * # ct. adv. 
Apples, Southern, 1874. Slic —— 
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IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
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Beate, and Hudson Sts., 
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are enabled to —— ‘market value 


— — PRONG-HOE. 


PRICE $1.50. 
“A man with one of thesecan “do severa 
much work as with 4 common hoe.”—Am, A "Agricult 
wiu at an compare with 


ntry 
1.do pana The’ work of any hana 
—3 ny ha implement 
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‘FAIRBANKS’ 


‘SCALES.: 


wie. anal 


E. & T, FAIRBANKS’ &. 00., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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POTATOES.—Receipts of irish ‘are liber 

demand moderate. New Bermuda are luw: 

Potatoes are still plenty, dull, and lower. 
— * new, per — Rp .**. 
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be: 1Tt 
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GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
‘At Wholesale Prices, ° ° 
eee nee te Club 
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4 SIE AND COTTON 0 DERWEAR. 
of every description and the latest styles, 
“ n 
i rs ; 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


© Broadway, cor. 19th'street. | | 





MOURNING 
DRESS FABRICS. 


& magnificent stock of 
IRON CRENADINES, 


at 50 os PER ¥. and UPWARD. 
Much — Prices. 


J — SILK GRENADINES. 
Designs. 


Choice 
—— with a "full Tine nase oe 


LAWNS. ‘Sue “ORGAN D 
a 


Arnoldi — 30— & C0, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
‘Department. * 


axRuna INDUCEMENTS.IN © “7 


| » 





SWISss, 3 3 
NOTTINGHAM, 
AND LENO CURTAINS, 

of the latest designs. Also 

DRAPERY -MUSLINS 
and a genera! stock of 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


= 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE ROD, 





FRESH 
CANTON MATTINGS, 


(PLALN- AND CHECKED). - 
New and Choice Designs in 


Enélish and: American Oi Cloths. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


AT/$110 PER YARDC: 7] 


5-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


Choice Patterns and Colorings, 


VAT $1.75 PER YARD] §\ i] 
Together with an exténsivestéevor © “= *% 
AXMINSTER, 
ROYAL WILTON, 
BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRY, 
‘FRENCH MOUQUETTES; 
AND TOURNAY VELVETS. 


AXMINSTER, ° 
“* “AUBUSSON, 

and SMYRNA CARPETS 
o%!) >? im One Pieces 1; )* 


and of the LATEST DRA WINGS. 


Arnold Constable, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
— — —— 


Commercial, 


CITY DEBTS AND TAXATION. 


Tue admirable message of Governor 
Tilden to the legislature of this state on 
the subject of municipal governments was 
accompanied by a tabular statement of 
statistics in respect to twenty-four cities of 
this perl ia gs ete the. — 


in 1870 bctinsegdeadoobenccteooeceese 

Assessed valuation of property in 1874... — 

City bind dh ced — ·4 — * 36,439,121 

State and county tax........ GA bi sdeoose 08 13,993,487 

Total t0X.....,.-cscpessccnsccccvsvcssoccocooss 90,429,609 
; bs 


Average city tax per head. . eS a 
Total tax per head... *2æ8 

Total di ide daa ee * 
Debt pr e.·...vo 
' Par more than halt of these , 

as to popylation, debts, and taxation relates 
_to the twe cities of. New York and 

lyn, .The taxation .of the former clty in 
1874 was,$24,689,835 for city. purposes and 
$7,678,481. for state and county purposes, 
making an aggregate of $32,312,816, on oT 





— 


1,154, 089,176 we 
rEg ts 


city is set down st $145,187,98, which 
is equivalent to $101.87 per head for the 
— “to have in- 


ce a om —— 


purposes was $5,002,578 and for state and 
.| Coutity purposes $2,819,049, making a total 
of $7,821,622, on an assessed valuation md 
$220,272,797, or at the rate of $16.43 p 
| head. The debt of the city ts 
$35,048,621, which is equivalent: to. eal 
per head for the whole population, inélud- 
iog the inerease since 1870, . Similar 
of figures are given in ania to the | 
twenty-two cities named in the table. * 
The great point which Governor Tilden 
elaborates in his ‘message and seeks to en- 
force by his tax and debt. statistics of cities 
isthe imperative necessity of reform. in 
the machinery of city governments. This, 
he thinks, cannot be thordughly, énd _per- 
manently attained without amendment 
to the constitution. of the state. He is 
quite right upon —* point... The system 


of purely Jegislati un- 
—— — baring tie Bod 
unmade to pen the exigencies of this or 
+ that particular party, ia.too-purely.a party | 
system and too much under the contro?of | 
party politics to secure the best results from 
local self-government. The history of 
New York for the last:few years, as well 
aa that of Other cities, unmistakably tells this! 
truth, The government of cities, especially 
ithe large cities in this‘state, has become the 
government of political rings, that first 
manipulate the legislature, then - manip 
ulate the people; and then wield their 
‘power a ‘the means of pablié plupder. 
This fact ls one pf the prolific sources ‘of: 
the great increase in city debts and city 
taxation: The constitution :of the state 
‘ought to establish two principles in respect 
to municipal debts: first, that of a fixed 
percentage on valuation, beyond which no 
_sueh debt shall, be lawful; secondly, that 
of an annual taxation, adequate, besides 
paying current expenses, to pay alao the | 
interest on the debt-and gradually create a 
sinking fund that will liquidate the whole 
amonnt at maturity, It ought to go fur. 
ther and settle the generat principles upon 
whic 2 shall ‘be —— and their 


a TS gain these aoe Governor Tilden 
suggests the appointment of a commission 
| to consider the whole subject of city gov- 
ernment.and recommend 4 plan of amend- 
| ments to the conétitation of the state, The 
recent amendments were secured in this 
way, and yet thére is more worktojbe done 
ime the same, line,... It is the right and the 
duty of _the whole people of the state to 
seq to it th so far as ldéal gov ig 

* " partioular ant oe ‘be 
guarded as far as possible against a 
Governor -Tilden deserves commendation 
for the boldness, earnestness, and discrim- 
ination he has —* shown in seeking to 


protect, against bad government 
and oficttplos et te * 


— ———— 
DEPOSITS IN NEW YORK SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


THE following table shows the egetegate 
of resources and amount due to depositors 
in the savings banks of New York State, 
by counties, on = 1st of —E 1876: 























19,284 


, 14,6 
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, cer 4s 

z result 
cannot be of a —— ch er. But 
it is the fashion to make ‘‘drives,” and two 


erro Ree as 


in the mat- 
Soles | marked down ta’ 62 cfs.|| 
133 ‘in the other to 6} cts. Part from | 
these“‘drives,” the market bas notexhibited 
any special interest, although it bas been 
unsettled and fevefish for most kinds of 
domestic.cotton fabrics; .The reports of 
pper ravages from the West, which 
were evidently gross exaggerations, have 
had’ @ ‘depressing influence: upon. the 
market generally, as they were intended 
to have, but without producing any special 
influence upon the price of: wheat or.corn. 
Nothing has « occurred besides the grasshop.. 
per reports calculated im any manner to- 
affect’ values; but it is' undeniable that a 
momentary feeling of depression and uo- 
certainty has. pervaded the community and 
acted unfavorably upon the market for dry 
4 goods generally. .The week was. fairly 
active, but there was an unquiet feeling at 
the.close and a disposition on the part of 
Western buyers to wait for the develop, 
ments of the coming:weck. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out eny important change and the business 
doing is of a hand-to-mouth character, 
‘which.is-barely sufficient to, sustain. prices, 
Favorite makes-are steady in priee, but 
there are. no movements as yet toward 
stocking up for the fall business. 

Bleached sheetings and shittings are in 
easy demand and prices ‘have undergone & 
fractional reduction under moderate trans- 
actions.’ The market is tolerably steady, 
—— quotations must be regarded as nom-' 















Printing cloths are in'less demand and 
prices are, tending to lower rates, but‘ to’ 
‘important changes have yet been effected. 

.Prints are! iv active» demand, but prices 
are unsettled, and, though agents announce 
no changes, yet.the “drives” in certain styles 
duting the week by two of dif leading 
jobbers have had the effect to unsettle the 
tharket and to restrain buyers. Thére have 
been sonie large cléaring-out salés, thade at 
reduced rates; 


weak and unsettled. 

Gingbams are stil] selling steadily’ al. quo- 
tations and the deniand i# fair; but the 
market for even the most popular niakes 
cat hardly be characterized as “strong.” * 

Colored cotton goods are in fair demand, 
but without special activity im’ any diree- 
tion. Stripes and ticks are in fair demand; 
but the markets only steady. Apron checks 
are in light demand: and, cheviots are sell- 
ing freely to, Western buyers. 

Corset jeans and ‘satteens ste selling 
stéadily at‘firm prices-and in sufficient 


quantities to prevent) an accumulation in | 


first hands. . 
Cambrics and rolled jaconets, arein thé 


usual demand at this season and prices are 


steadily maintained by the agents, except | 


in one or two makes, which have boen re- 


—— is in rather better deniand, with 
increaged sales of light summer undetweaf” 

. Worsted dress goods are less active and 
prices area, shade lower, Tho heavy auc 
tion sales have lately depressed the market 
and checked sales from first hands. 

Woolens are generally dull and the mar- 
kets heavy, although the sales of clothe,and 
overvoatings to the clothiers have. 
something better, ‘The jobbers are buying 
very sparingly from first hands, 

Fancy cassimeres have been in better de- 
mand from the clothiers and the city job- 
bers have bought more freely, Prices are 
well maintained. ’ 

Satinets are in fair dechdtd but the stoot 
in first Hands is ao large that prices are kept 
barely steady. 

Kentacky jeand sre in emai} Oendand and 
prices are not firmly maintained. 

Tweeds are in fair demand for styles 
adapted to ladies’ wear and prices are 

Fisanels are dull and éaled are restricted 
to the fer wer Race rent trade at un- 


W Gs LO 






but quotations* are not |’ 
essentially changed. Prices,,however, are |' 
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' Cloakings are selling more freely, with s 
firmer tone to the market. 

Foreign goods are without any change 
of sufficient importance to be reported. 
There is a fair’ but quiet demand for 
most descriptions of housekeeping linens, 
Worsted dress goods are in light demand 
and plain silks are‘selling less freely than 
they were. Theimporters, or a considerable 
number of them, at least, have been hold- 
ing meetings, with a view to the discussion 
of: some methods for preventing frauds in 
the entry of.foreigm goods, whereby honest 
importers are deprived of their just profits. 
It is quite timé that cur importing »mer- 
chants took this matter in hand, for the re- 
cent arrests that have been’made of fraud- 
ulent importers and their custom-house 
abettors is only an-indication of the system 
of swindling that is carried on, to the great 
loss of the. revenue department and the 
detriment of honest merchants. .It is the 
duty of all honest men: to prevent smug- 
gling, but’ itis the special duty of honest 
importers to secure themselves against the 
unequal competition which they must, be 
subject to as long as any opportunity is 
afforded for getting goods passed through 
the custom-house without the payment of 
full duties, 


— ——— 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MONDAY BVENDrG, May 17, 1875. 
PRINTS. 
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Blue Flannel Suits, 
Skeleton Sack Coats, 
Double-breasted Lined Sack Coats, 
Trousers, Waistcoats. 


Middiesex Indige Blue Fiannels, 
Middlesex Indige Biue Yacht Cloth, 
Middlesex Indige Blue Wire Twist, 

Bogiich Indigo Bine Serge Coating, 
at Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers, 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth ov 
pegs to direct attention to the very large and attract- 
ive stock of 


LADIES’ 


READY-MADE COSTUMES 


NOW OFFERING 


WER PRICES, WORK AND QUALITY CON- 
AT LOW DERED, THAN CAN BE — 
DN TH HE CITY 





Very Elaborate and Stylish h Silk Costumes, of rich 
Back Lyons Silk, elaborately trimmed, $60, $65, $75, 


and $0. 
ve Stylish and Megant Silk Costumes, of original 
8338 com peed. 0 shades of rich Gros Grain 


Handsome a Silk Costi Costumes, in variety of styles 
or made to order, » $50, 

Camel’s. Hair ‘and Debdege Suits, for travell 
street, or house wear, of very stylish designs, rich y 
trimmed with Silk to match or contrast and w el! fin- 
ished, $25, $28, $30, 
me of the above styles made to order at the same 

ces. 


Linen Batiste Basques and Overdresses, of 
— Fy —— 50, $9, to $12. 
Linen Suits, elabora braided, # $8, $9, $10, $12. 
Plain Suite, 85, 
Fiench Ratiste fe + pate. $10to Ay: 
Stylish Fm Emroidered’ iste Suits, $15, $1 nig: 
—* Biz, eli Lawa —— trimmed with embroi 3 


2 
— Suits, with plaited trimming, $4.50, $5, 
White * — gna with Hantburg em- 


Gapriel 
— nad Seren —8 
trimmed with borders, th 5. 


Calton. Sty 3 Suits, — 
co Suits, 8 pieces, W 
Basque, all neat 


We tuvite an examination of our w lenge and oe 
ive stock of Ready-made Costumes, confident tha’ 
personal wpe pn convince all that our poy 
are beyond competition. Our Costumes are all man- 
ufactured and des igned under the supervision of the 
most complete art und ace got up with — view to 
Gurability, attractiveness, and moderation in price. 


— ses: — 





Ovr assortment is large and varied and we are con- 
stantly introduciag novelties and are prepared to 
execute the most elaborate orders at shortest notice 
and guarantee satisfaction. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St. 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving the latest NOVELTIES in 





FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND VEILS, FLORAL 
GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES, 

TO ORDER. 





VASES, BASKETS, AND JARDINIERES 
FILLED TO ORDER WITH PER- 
FUMED BOUQUETS, 

A SPECIALTY. 

Churches, Halls, and Dwellings Decorated. 


TO THE TRADE AND INSTITUTIONSA LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 


® RUE DE CLERY, Paris. 
@8 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
fcar doors wes. of University Place, New York 
j. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Sajgesh on Gk ond et ee 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO. 
32 Creen Street, N. ¥. 





BARGAINS|E 
At Retail. 


AT Stewart &Co 


HAVE OPENED, AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


Summer Shawls 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 

OPEN-CENTER CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
IN NEW DESIGNS. 

PLAIN AND BORDERED CHUDDAH 
SHAWLS, IN ALL COLORS. 

PARISIAN, OPERA, LIGHT OTTOMAN, SILK, 
FANCY WOOL,.AND SHBTLAND SHAWLS, 
from $1.25 eack upward. 


Suits, Sacques, Etc. | ,. 

STRIPED SH.K SUITS, HANDSOMEQUAL- 
ITY and STYLISHLY TRIMMED, at $45 each up. 

BLACK SILK SUITS from $43 each up. 

EMBROIDERED CAMELS’ HAIR SUITS, 
825 3 recent pric2, $35. 

SERGE SUITS from $12 up. 

PERCALE SUIfTs, VERY HANDSOME, from 
65 up. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS from $3 up. 

CAMEL’S HAIR JACKETS AND OVER- 
SKIRTS in PLAIDS and SOLID COLORS, at 
812 and $15 each, good value for $20 and $25. 

CASHMERE SACQUES, MANTLES, 
CAPES, DOLMANS, POLONAISES, IN NEW 
SHAPES AND DESIGNS, s¢ VERY LOW 
PRICES, 


LACES AND LACE GOODS. 


VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, GAZE, GUIPURE, 
APPLIQUE, LAMA, AND CHANTILLY LACES 
AND LACE GOODS IN 


SETTS, BARBES, CAPES, 
SCARFS, SACQUES, 
FPLOUNCES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


INSERTIONS, POINTS, 
COIFFURES, OMBRELLES, 
SLEEVES, PARASOL COVERS, 


DRESSES, POLONAISES, 
NETS, ROTONDES, TRIMMINGS, 
WAISTS, FICHOS, etc., etc. 


Forty per cent. Less than Last Year. 


Elegant Novelties in 


Men’s Hosiery and Furnishing Goods, 
Scarfs, Windsors, Cravats, 
‘Suspenders, Shirt Bosoms, 
Stik Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, Cuffs, Robes ds Chambre, 
Perfumery, Toilet Goods, ete. 


DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES AND MADE 
on THE PREMISES, at $1.50, $1.75, and $2 each; 
cheap at $2, $2.25, and $2.75. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS. and CUFFS MADE TO 
MEASURE at SHORTEST NOTICE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 
AND TENTH STREETS. 


BUY THE NILSSON GLOVES 


2 BUTTON, 95c., 


8, 4, and 6 button in same proportion. Each pair war- 
ranted, atid exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 


THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 


Sold at BLOOMS’ only. 


Weare the Sole Agents through- 
out the United States, and would 
caution our friends and custom- 
ers hot to purchase an Inferior 
Article, offered as the same 
Gloves, elsewhere. 


Our assortment of REAL LACES, DRESS and 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS is complete in all its details. 


BLOOMS’, 


338 BOWERY, 340 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES S8TS., ONLY 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


Samples and Price-list furnished on application, 


R. H. MACY & 60.8 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 
— Leer Guat 
Ww ERY, RIBBONS, STRAW G 
ea My tag Mg BE 
Westie tcoas. 








"Keeping, and 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2- BUTTON, Sc.,warranted. 


Catalogues and sent free address 
Quiplegwes ond comoies sums ors care. 





14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


TAE INDEPENDE iat 


627 and —* Sixth ‘Avenue. 


Now 01 OPEN, 
IMMENSE STOC 


stRAw GOODS! 

















re) 
— —6 eg ee. PF 9 
—— ma, cream, White pa panera. 
‘Black GROS-GRALNS, all Silk, 12c., I6c,, and 
“Sash RIBBONS. 
Re 
HAT SCARFE'S. 
ee eT ASAT SCARFS. 


DAMASOA BLE fot, K for oye ta kn Cae ~ 4 


Fine French F Flowers. 
—*2* — 


1,000 cartoons at % cents a 
All of this line o pare worth fr poe —— 
500 cartoons 5 ORT AS at 38 ct. spray. 


** ene two lots vot FLOWERS aro ail all oo goods of 


portation and must be 


— ete DEPARTMENT. 
— ate 


SLEVELESS ALS ETs 
IN SILK A 


R’ 
We manufacture all our own LACE Ds. 
RUFFLING 
in Endless Variety and all Prices. 


will J— 3. on Mc —— 
one ~ "DELON Es * 
era ke att 


he a ace 
Sun. su la Parasols, 


KID CLOVES. .. 


pera ) Aang, a 


— ITIEB. 


are Sail Ti — * former price Toe. 


Tatest poreltics in F in rine ine Freuch 4 Ties. 
O’NHILL’S 


he 
327 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St, 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 GRAND STREET, 
COR. FORSYTH STREET, 
will offer, MONDAY NEXT, the following 
ATTRACTIVE BARCAINS. 


$00 ploccs SILK. AND WOOL PONGEE DRESS 
ACK PLAID AND STRIPED GREN- 


= pieces BLACK ACK RIUKE a6 81; wort worth ae - 


T5e.. worth — 
CK ALPACAS at worth 40c. 
— es 


STANDARD PRINTS 
AT 6. PER YARD, WARRANTED FAST COLORS. 
@ur New Departments 


my RUD GLOW UNDERWEAR of 
HOSIERY, EM- 


ie 
led with iH and CHOICE GOODS at 


POPULAR PRICES. 


LACE AND MUSLIN. CURTAINS. 
$16. irs —— aE ear alin 535 2c. 
we 


‘AINS, HOLDERS in great vari- 








ety. 


5,000 , SUITS 
OF THE LATEST STYLES NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
GREAT DISPLAY OF 


Cashmere Jackets, Lace Jackets, 
Lama Lace Shawls, Scarfs. 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 25th, 


Greaid Opening of Linen and Batiste Suits, for 
Ladies, Misses, a and Children. 


A Cait ts Respectfully 8 Solicited. 


Doyle & Adotphi, 





28 AND 20 GRAND 8T., COR FORSYTH. 


No. 77.1 BROADWAY, 


CORNER NINTH 87., , 
beg to aiindunce tat they have now received » 
choice a¥sortment of the leading PARIS NOVEL- 


CLOAKS AND COSTOMES, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
INFANTS’ WARDR OBES, 
—— ——— 


Novelties in WASHING MATERIALS for SUM- 
MER COSTUMES, exclusive styles. Also magnifi- 
cent assortment of Paris Embroidered LINEN NET 
APPLIQUE and BATISTE TABLIERS and CUI- 
RASSES, JACKETS, and SKIRTS and FULL COs- 
TOMES in boxes, not made up, all of which are of 
the finest quality and which are offered at prices 


much lower than similar goods by any other house. 


WILSON &CREIC. 


WALLER 
& 
M°SORLEY 


245 GRAND ST., Near Bowery, N. I. 





—— 


IMMENSE STOCK. 


TREMENDOUS BARCAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT THIS WEEE. 


DRESS COODS. 


Fine Dress Goods, 18¢., 2%5c., 87% c. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


38,000 Ladies Suits, $7, $9, and $12. 
0 Ladies’ Suits, $15, $18, and $25. 


BLACK SILKS. 


500 pieces gros grain Silks, Wo.. $1, $1.25. 
100 pieces extra quality Cashmere Alexander, $1.50 
$1.75, 


COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS. 


Beautiful Striped and Plain Silk, 75c. and $1. 
SHAWLS. 
5000 Striped Shawis, $1 to $5. 


SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 


Beautiful assortment of Cashmere Cloaks and 
Sacques, $7 to $15. 
800 Sleeveless Jackets, trimmed with lace, 38, $10, $13. 


WALLER & b McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


WADE & CUMMING. 
Gents’, Youth's, and Boys 


CLOTHING, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, AT EXTREMELY 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth A venne, céruer 33d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE, — 
READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DRPARTMENTS 


2 £3 eal 4 
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SILKS, 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS, 


- Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 
of this manufacture are made in the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OR CHANCE 
COLOR IN WEARING. 


They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for Crzapwrss, BEAUTY, and DURA 
BILITY. 


J 








Owing to the great inrrease in our business, 
we are enabled to offer still greater induce- 
ments than ever before. All who consult 
thetr own interest would find it greatly to 
their advantage to give us a call of inspection. 
Goods shown freely. All goods warranted as 
ee No tmportunity to purchase, 


RODGERS 
——-& ORR 
BROTHERS, 


183 Highth Ave.,| <3 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN RICH DRESS GOODS AND 

















GRENADINES IN EVERY GRADE. 
NOTIONS, HOS: ERY, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


CLO. 
Eres ware TABLIERS, ete, 


GRAND DISPLAY OF ELEGANT GARMENTS 
ON MONDAY, MAY¥ Ith. 

Elegant tmported Suits, $22 to$45. 

Elegant imported Silk Suits, $55 to $85. 

Blegant Drap d’Ete Sacques, Tabliers, etc., 96.50 to 
$35. 

Ladigs, wé give quotations only when we are) fully 
prepared to offer extra inducements; therefore, we 
invite a visit of inspection. 


Novelties by our designers and exact duplicates of 4 
latest imported designs. 

Elegant Black and Colored Silk suits, imported silk, 
$32.50, $36.50, $38.50, $41, $45, $48.50; worth at least one- 
third more. 

Elegant Suits in Plaids, De Beiges, Poplins, Pongees, 
Cretonnes, Sultanas, Silk Hpinglines, Balermos, Mo- 
hairs, $12.50 to $23.50; worth to duplicate one-half 
more. 

pe cee eis a regular price, $11.50 to 


B. Suits $4.90 to $6.85; cheap at $3 to $1 more. 


Black Suits. 


Black Alpaca Lusters; double-faced, silk finish’ 
color warranted, $8.90, $9.85, 11.75. 
Pure Mohair Brilliante; $12.15 té $18.00. 
Not quite the value of materials. 


Mourning Suits a specialty. 

Garments will be arranged, displayed, and prices 
affixed for the convenience of pom pear 

All ready-made Garments fitted perfectly. No 


extra charge. Every convenience for fitting. 


Frst-clase esigners and fitters in stten@ance 
Splendid stock of goods to select from. 
elties in ‘te exhibited. 


Doveilies 


Our specialty this week. 





— ts Bie Sik Suits, to order, $34 | 


Traveliaghtd Sjastde, fo order, .0toen. * 


1 Ep eR edb 912.50:} 


—— Suoits. with or without trimnifzigs, to or- 
Ger, $12 to $35. 


Style and auish unsurpassed. Prices much lower \ ar ais 


RODGERS & OBR BROS., 






rom 4|' ai 


— —— ⸗— ——— — 


n LENG, 
“W. & J. SLOANE, 
—— WAREHOUSE, 


rxta ive VENUE, 
The — — aa el 


CARPET 
Tice FASE ATP RAE AER 


Moquette, Axminster, and Velvet, 
—— Body B 


tr 
Three-ply and * 
. Extra Sener 
Ingrain, Carpets, 


LINOLEUM FLOOR CLOTH, 


RNGLIGE OM CLOT srt, 
RUGS, AaB MATS. 


A SPECIALTY MADE 
Window Shades, 


Curtains, Cornices, etc. 
| only egrets Ee 
CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LACE CURTAINS, Bro. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 18 érH AVE., 
OFFER AN - 
ENTIRE WHOLESALE STOCK 


AT RETAIL. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
IN THE CITY. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
~ on 


BO. by — 
tebe dh pet ya. 
es ipa — yard. 
viet — 


Aras Wine 
— TAL Ee os 
aa Me ore LAC a 


iW 





caked oF <A 


— COVEKS In 
& REIS, & STEAMBOAT 


A a47 


er omen wl 


6th Ave., one door below (3th St. 
BODY BRUSSELS 





1,000 PIECES NEW GOODS, 
AT RETAIL. 


$1.50 to 1.90 PER YARD. 
CEO. E.L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL sT. through to 31 
HOWARDST. 

Stock of Care 

ge Pets. 011 


CARPET ae 


tings, ete, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

Good ingrain, 5c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
te $1.35. Body Bruseels, $1. 73te S2.25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
Late of Onluimblan Halk i Grand Stsest. 


JAMES M°GREERY & 68, 


’ BROADWAY AND EL2VENTHA 
yereorie fore 34 vay 4, fa thelr 





Call and ex- 
amine the new 














i: le 2 al 


- 


‘Gite 1RSSER DENT, 





CARPETS, =e 






CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS: 


Wholesale Stock at Retail, 
NEW: SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 


Ceo iccccccvcgigcs ccccdocsdgcaibandeccbiper cecuasceduencdnccecstehommandecenaansel $1 76 
* GUO ... 60 
oo » AP ..· 2 00 
———— 1 00 
RUPEE BOOM bo ..... 8... 40 


J. & J. W. CROSSLEY, 


280 & 322 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., X ew York, 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Carpetings and Upholstery Goods. 


We are introducing thts Season the Most Elegant Styles 
of Carpetings ever offered in Brooklyn. We have an Im- 
mense Stock. Our prices are made to compete with the Clos- 





‘jest Markets... In a word, we do alithat is compatible with 


Honorabie, Straightforward Dealing to make our House 


popular, We extend the invitation to all to call and exam- 
ine the Beautiful : 

MOoOQUETTIE Carpets, 
VELVET Carpets, 
BRUSSELS Carpets, 
TAPESTRY Carpets, 
THRMKE-PLY Carpets; 
ING RAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
Successors to HUSTED & CARLL, 


_ 308 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Thrée-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


112 FULTON STREET. New York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


ere offering large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND GOLORED SILKS, 


uunequaled for for style, —_— fn — and lowest roe price. The assortment contains the most A. 


ING DRESS Goons, 
cpprsie i ue cnlony Moston rom the French, aga and Domestic markets. This line embraces 


LINENS, 


Towels, Towelings, and Mousefurnishing Goods generally, at 9 ies which wif always be foun¢e 
a by mail filled with the ee ee ae em Be std. , full limes of samples will be sent 
BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PETER STEWART. 


No. 162 Bowery, 
HAS OPENED 


& very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Lades 
Corsets, end Neckties; Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-Button Gloves, 75 cents. _ Excellent quality iu White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shaded, 90c. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Only 
try one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 











3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or $8.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES $2.87, or.$11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON £3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL’ POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING 8TS.,; 
NEW . YORK. 


LACE SHAWLS THREE PAIR 


of our importation, ip all new and elegant designs, OF BEST 

ata great sacrifice. A REAL LLAMA SHAWL or TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirable Any color or size. Sitigle pair senit, postpaid, O4' re 
pattern, for $10, sétit C. 0. D. with privilége of'éxam- ceipt of $1. A large stovk or Mininiery nid Fade’ Goede 












mation. Sautples sent free on application. 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR,  . 
| 663 HIGHTH AVEZ,,. NEW YORK, 
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Tu Fm Fn of the — “Court. of 
the United States in the case of The Qiti- 
zens’ Savings and boan Association, plain- 
tiff in gexor, vs." The City 6f Topeka, th- |” 
wolves and settles an important question in 
respect to taxation. The legislature of 
Kansas in 1872 authorized cities and coun- 
fies to issue bonds for the purpose of build- 


ing bridges, aiding railroads, .water-power, 
and other works of internal imiprovéntent: 
Undel’ this “duthority ‘the city of Topeka’ 
Tesret one hundred bonds; of “St; 000" each 
as omiGon "te thé King Wroaght Irong 
Bifdge Manyfacturin 
Gompany of Topeka, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the-company in ifs design of 
tablishing a manufactory of iron bridges ip 
Abat.city., The company wash private cor· 
porstion snd thebouds were itsned fora 
private and not°a public use. All the 
steps Of the process were taken ‘according 
to law, and) hence, there was no irregular- 
“ity iA the mode of issue. ‘The single ques 

‘tion; therefore, which’ came before the 
Ocart related ‘to the authority of: the legis- 
lsture of Kansas to enact such a law: The 
Court decided that the legislature had no 
such authority, and, hendé) thiat thé bond# 
were null and void. Wesubmit the fol- 
lowing wane ‘Of thie points in this de 
cision : 

“1, A statate'which authorizes towns to 
contract debts-or other obligations payable 
in money implies the-duty»to levy taxes to 
pay them, unless some other fund or source 
of payment is provided. 

“2. If there isno=power tn the-egisia- 
ture whieh ‘passed such a’statute toAuthor- 
ize the levy of taxes in,aid.of the purpose 
for which the obligation isto be eontracted 
the,statute is goid, end so are the. bonds or 
other forms of contract based onthe 
statute. 

8. Thers-ts no such thing in the#heoty: 
of our governments, state and national, as 
unlimited power in * of théir branches. 
The Sxecutive, the legislative, and the' 
judicial departments are all of limited and’ 
defined powers:”"+ 

‘‘4ovDb creare limitationgof gneh mah poumee 
which arise out of the @sgential..math 
ot} free governments—implied Seamer alias 
of individual rights, without which the 
social compact could not exist and whith 
are respecte by all govérnments entitled 
to the name. 

“5. Among these is the limitation of thé 
fightot tafadon, tuat itGan‘only be ubed | 
in aid ofa public ‘object, fin object which 
is within the purpose for which govern- 
ments are estgehlished, 

6. Itcabnot, therefore, be exetcised fn 
aid of enterprises strictly private, for the 
benefit of individuals, though*In af gemate 
or collateral way the local *pttilic “maybe 
benéfited thereby. 

“7 Though thedine which distinguishes 
the public use for which taxes may be as- 
sessed from the private use for which they 
“may “Hot ie hot always easy to discern; 
wey is duty of “the courts, where the 
falls Glearly, witliin the latter class, to. 

. i pose, when properly called on, for t 
protection of the rights if the citizen, aD 
aid to prevent his private property from 
being unlawfully eppropristed to the use of | 
others. 

**8. A statute which authorizes a town to 
issue its bonds in aid of the manufacturing 
_enterprise of individuals is yoid, because 
the taxes necessary to pay the bonds would, 
if colfected, be a transfer of the property 

of individuals to aid in the projects of 
and profit of others, and not-fora pu lie 
use, in the proper sense of that term. 

“9, And in a suit brought on such bonds 
or the interest coupons attached thereon 
the Circuit Court properly declared them 
void.” 


Justice Miller delivered the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in this case. The only 
theory upon which the courts have ever 
held that municipal bonds might be issued 
in aid of railroadsyis “that these roads'par- [ 
take of the character of public workg, al-. 
thougly ttut.and owned by private terpor- 
ations. It is on this theory, and this alone, 
that state lezislatures have Branted to them 
the right of eminent domain for the purpése 

of taying Tallway tracks: “Taxation, being 
onetthésttoagest powtrs of government, is 
and should be confified” to the same princl- 
ple. When the taxing power is used to 
serve private purposes, to take property 
from one man to give it to others, it in- 
vades the right of property.and is simply 
robbery under. the forms.and by.the coer- · 
cion of lay; ~NoO'such power “exists o 


exist except ina government of absolute 


funt.of.627,409,411.61, we have left a debt 
of $122,960,780.16. New York is a great 

velty//y — * large debt fon, qven a great 
‘cityto owe.) +5 | 


and Irdn Worka 


“Chicago apd ‘Northw esigrn 


—— —— 





York, April 30th, 1875, as represented in 
stocks and bonds, amounted to $150,830,- 
191.77. Deducting from this the sinking 


—Professor Schirmer estimates that the 
bullion production of the Comstock Lode, ia 
Nevada, will be $35,000,000 for the year 
1875. and $50,000,000.for 1876. According 


‘United States for this year will be $85,000, - 
000-ard for the next year $100,000,000. - 

—Thie total population of & * sresid- 
dng im cities of. over 50,000 ts is 
27, 064,839, on in this country * 4,974,- 
R14 OL! 


: — 
OMONEY AamR. 
— — 





Tim past weék has been an aeiiro one in 
Wall Street, bat the, activity has inured 
moatly for the benefit of," bear’ operators, 
who. were, in’ truth, at the, bottom of all 
the .heavy transactions that took place. 
The object of the movement has been most 
ly tocover ‘‘ short” contracts, ‘and im part to 
induce “short”.sales as a babis for another 
upward movement before the commence 
ment ofthe “flot-weather holidays. Both 
“bulls” aud’ ““ bears” have! anited in de- 
pressing prites’ add “it is “generally under- 
stood thata-dew “stort” iritérest has been 
created, which wilf lead to *the inevitable 
result of @nother sharp’ advatice when the 
process of” “edveting’® begins. There 
has been a determined and a very suc 

cessfal effort‘ to“foree down Erie and 
the.whole drift, of fhe market has been 
infltented ‘byit.” If addition to the Erie 
movement has been the ‘‘ grasshopper 
scare,” caused by wildly exaggerated re- 
ports of “ravages” committed by the in- 
sects in the wheat-producing region west 
of the) Missouri., These jreports; Were in- 
dustrtetisly “circtlatéd “and thé telegraph 
has been extensively” us6d Inthe“ rass· 
hoppet interest. "The ‘effedt™ of 
ports should have hoen © 
of.grain should have been advanced and 
the values of railroad stock-depregsed ; but 
thé latter éffett whs thé caly-dne produced, 
from which it’would appear that a 1 
in grail @re more, cledyh ede —A— 
gent than speculators fn stocks. decline ] 
of the leading speculative stocks during the + 
‘week was rather serious; but not sufficiently 
so to create a panicky feeling and-but..few | 
Sales under the rule took place on the | 
Stock Exchange on Saturday. The shrink- 
age during: the week ‘was pretty well dis- 





and railroad bonds were well sustained 


The following were. the.losses * on 
week: Erle 81, Lake aie 2, 


13, New York cata et u. 3. mI 
preferred 34,.Union Pacific 1, Michigan 
+°-Gentral 44, Western Union Telegraph 1, 
Missouri Pacific 3, and OC. C. C. and L. 93. 
These heavy declines had not the least 
influence on the money market, which bas 
remained very easy during the whole: week 
at rates ranging from. 2 to 3 per cent. on 


ning or, in fact, have already begun to 
make time logns on easier terms and to be 
less exacting in the character of collaterals. 
The prospect of large ‘accumulations of 
capital at this pomt, ‘after the “payment of 
“the Ja’ ig Mbt which are estimated at 
about 600,000, makes ‘those who have 
— hing idlaiadankxs or trust companies 

ly desirous of plact At where it 
win a dividend. Thereis nét likely to 
be any reyival of general business before 
the fall and thé only opportunity 


in the purchase of sound -dividend-paying 
stocks, \ which, owith some . excet 
tidn’, are how at very bigh’ When 
currency sixes sell at 124 and New York 
Central consolidated 7, per cent. bonds at 
117, it is something to wonder at that & 8 per 
cent. stocks should be selling in the neigh-.. 
cent. stocks} 
are always 





Pakiiininitigated despotism. + 


BUR INDEPENDENT. 


to bis estimate; the ballion product of the 


P on the ist.of July 


d & 
tributed, ‘although’ Government — tae voll. Abr oF 


éall én. miscellaneous securities. The only ;/, 
change noticeable is that lenders are begin- -}° 


fot employing money to advantage will be | 


are up to 117, the advance on them baying 
been about 1 per cent. ‘a month. 
The Bank < kod. of 


The ela —* * —* orn onal 


the week at =e © to ithe, the Treasury 
on Thuraday 


‘the \njarket was ptrong ‘ at')1164, |The 
‘probability of Increased sales of gold dur- 
ing the next month bythe Treasury De- 
partment and the oe of “$25,000,000 

Dot have the effect to 
intimidate the: oP aris" in gold, who alto- 
gether ignore the act of Congress providing 


foror, rather, atthorizing the tion 
of specie redemption in 1879. 
At the opening of the present week Gold 


was steady at 116%, and money was abund- 
aut at B percent. ‘The stock markét'y 2 
—E * Erie : a9 19: and 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOOKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 22D, 1875, 





‘ Asked. ’ 

| Americas, ..,. flaw a= 
Central National....... +. 100... 8 
1600 — 

10034 

yGerman American...., — i @ 
ke » and Tradera’....2001¢.. — 
Mechanies’..........- 146 ee 
Mercantile...........e000- 108 — 
as T+ ey oe eae — 
ants” Ex Wee «104 * 100 
— whe were seeee .133 134 
Nassau .......... 0ö46 
New York............- «185 187 
N.Y. National Bxchange.. 104 
2222 08 = 

People’s. Peer eeerreeces +2 og — 
Phenix: ».. “eeee eeeeeretene E 
ab — 222 —4J— 100 

State of New York........ 112 115 
Tenth — onde’ ae 90 





FISK “& HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8: Government Bonds ‘of all issues 
and denominations bought. and .sold direct 
at current market rates, in«large’ or — 
amounts, to suit all classes of of anal 
instita tions and fdr immediate delivery, goa 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of —2 


—— AS interes 


“tended to on favorable terms. 





counts receiv 
iSPER CENT NET 


PAID SE MH-ANKUALLY 


4m New York Dra ee 
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—— ——— Chisago Theologteat Semenary. 
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J : Bon and Mortgage, 
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be noted on the Stock Exchange, and th 
are altogether inéxplicabisite Guthiders;w 


—— — ea. 


000 having been | 
made at 1184 he At the close of the week | 






BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Real Estate 


of Indi 











Iuiles of the city, with with 


* —— — 
COSTS BUT ONE CENT 


elses Postal Gard fer ppt raga ene 


TEN PER CENT. LOANS. 
eee 


ag —— Roy, D-D, 8* 
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TURNER & MARSH, 

102 Washington Street, Chicage. 
Grasshoppers but fora Season. Kansas, Forward! 
Gc. F. PARMELEE & Co., 

Financial Agents and Brokers, Topeka, 


Kan., 
INVESTMENT SECURITLES A SPECIALTY. 


FiInrsT MORTOAGE ¢ COUPON BONDS. 
— — 

MONEY LOANED 
grees ertrua — 


ee eee wd 

it low ons, Prom 0: terest 

uations, Prompt payment of’ interest 
wrence Savings Banks ond ours Biootne 

Real Rout, Latvencet Manaak 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS, (} 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 











er. — ILL. 
4, the — — 

















I Bn ery ay hg 
lost. For de A ARY of the Central 
inots Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill ' P.-O box 657. 
_ PER CENT. —_ 
anteed. We loan not to on * value 
in — ———— never oat 4 Lic, 
Deities. During the part ic, when 
, Our farm mi rene Paid promptly. Ws 
' ore Ayn bey our My 
Bend for full ry 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
s J 
— Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST, N. Y., 
Irsue Circular —— and Lastest ot Croats te Trav- 


—— 
8 J—— Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., Londen. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 0., 








* , AN, ete, - 
‘Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others rect 


= — 


Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 













ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pret, ” 
EDWARD D. HOLTON, Vice-Pres’t and Man 


— H. WHIPP, Secretary, 
W. D. BACON, General Agent. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartfora Ct. 


HANOVER 











T FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway co corner Cedar St. 
—* Capital...........$400,000. 8 
1,089,954 52 
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RAILWAY HIGRWATS’ 
eed Rad # al gic 

Tuere is no doctrine of American Jaw 
better established by a uniform current of 
judicial: decisions than tbat» ratlroade, 
though constructed and owned by private | 
corporations, are in respect to their uses 4 
pobtic ‘highways. On this ground the 
courts have held that the right of eminent 
domain may be exercised in! behalf of thees 
corporations so far as necessary for the | 
building and maintenance of their roads. 
The taking of private property for this 
purpose, of course, with: ‘' just compensa- 
tion,” is regarded as taking it. for a‘ public 
use, The use directly conceras the public, 
Certain-rights possessed by the people and 
legitimate control over railroads are the 
necessary legal corollaries derivable from 
the nature and — of: the service to be 
rendered. 

This, however, is but a part of thé whole 
truth, since railroads built and owned by 
chartered companies involve: the element 
of private property, and, ‘hence, are -not- 
highways in exactly the sense meant when 
this term is applied to the ordinary roads” 
of the country or the streets of acity. .The 
state doés not build them or keep them in 
repair. They are in no sense publie prop- 
erty, except in respect to their uses. They 
belong to private corporations ‘and th¢ 
profits accruing therefrom -belong to these 
corporations, The state taxes them, just as 
it taxes other:private property. They may 
be mortgaged. and under foreclosure sold: 
to pay the debts of their corporate owners. 
These owners have the same power of con- 
tracting debts, electiag, officers, appolatlog 
agents, spending funds, and making div- 
idends that are ordinarily granted to all 
corporate bodies. .They also have the 
power of ‘taking tolis froui-the public in 
the form of freight and passenger charges. 
They exist as a body corporate under. a 
legal charter, with whatever rights and 
privileges it establishes: These featurea 
clearly distinguish .a railroad from an 
ordinary, bigh way, built at the public ex- 
pense and attended with no special fran- 
chises. 

The true description, then, of a railroad 
in this country is that, it is a public high- 
way, built, owned, and operated by a private 
corporation, exercising its powers under a 
charter. What are the rights of the peo- 
plein reference, to whom it is a highway 
and what are the rights of the corporatorsin 
reference to whom it is private property ? 
What has the state granted to the corpora- 
tion and what power over it does it 
retain? How far may it regulate and con- 
trol its action? How much is due to the 
property element.vested in the corporators, 
and .how much is due to the highway ele- 
ment that with equal, certainty attaches to 
this property? In a word, at. what, legal 
point do these two elements meet and so 
adjust themselves to each other that the 
tights of the public. sball suffer no harm 
and at the same time the rights of the 
corporation shall suffer no injustice? 
What are these two classes of rights and 
how do they harmonize with each other? 
Especially, what control, if any, has the 
state over the question of railway tolls? 

These points, particularly the last one, 
are now undergoing a discussion at the bar 
of public opinion. The country is exclted 
with them. They have found their way 
into the platforms of political parties, Ad- 
ditions are being made to our judicial liter, 
ature by decisions having reference to the. 
matters in dispute, State constitutions 
have been amended so as to answer some of 
these questions. Cases are pending that 
must finally go to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We have had a long and 
very productive era of railroad construc- 
tion, carrying with. it a stupendous system. 
of railway speculation, combination, and 
monopoly; and now the country is passing 
through the era of railway legislation, 
regulation, and control. The people com- 
plain of abuses that have gradually high | ieee 
into the system, and demand therefor the 
proper retuedies ‘through’ * — of 


law. 
‘Iftrailway edrporations ar 
pis — foads, by reason of their 


—— proper Umit to their rights, 
éd by their charters, by the supervisory 


“forming the functions of a common carrier, 


— 






Te aetanmear en thete must be 


authority of the state and by the rights of 
the "general: public.» -Being wholly the 
creatures of law and deriving all ticir: 
powers from law, they are not superior to 
the law-making power whiob Creates them 
in the interests of the public, and which 
may justly claim the riglit so te: control 
them as to-afford an adequate protection to 
these interests. They are not to be tolerated 
as an irresponsible despotism in the bosom 
of society, having transportation of freight 
and passengers to séll, and privileged to fix 
the terms-of sale, ‘with no remedy on the” 
part of the people against corporate rapac- 
ity and pluader. This is asking too much 
forthem''on ‘the scére of their chartered 
rights. Their exclusive right to use railway 
highways buflt by their own capital in per- 


and algo to take tolls for the service ren- 
dereia right granted to then by the 
state—is not a right so absolute, so com- 
pletely sovereign’ and self-directing; that 
the state may not regulate its exercise and, 
if necessary, punish the corporations for 
any abuse of it; They are not above the 
state, and in chartering them: tt has not 
granted: away its power to control them. 

It is quite true that the peoplé, operating 
through the agency of law, are bound to 
respect the rights of railway corporations. 
They have noright to confiscate their prop- 
erty. or dispossess them of its legitimate 
control] and uses. They cannot expect 
these corporations to furnish them | trans- 
portation for nothing; or at a loss, or with- 
out a fair remuneration forthe sefvice. It 
requires a vast capital to do the: business, 
and that capital must realize a legitimate 
profit or the businesewill-not bedone. No 
body of private corporators will.serve the 
public without being paid for it; and the 
way in which railroad companies get their 
pay is in the privilege of taking tolls from 
those to, whom they render the service. 
Equity demands that this privilege should 
not, beso interfered with.by the state.as. to 
makeit practically worthless,, In correet- 
ing an alleged abuse of the privilege against 
the people, the stateshould pot perpetrate 
an abuse of legislative power against rail- 
way corporations. To demand that. they 
shall operate their roads at rates which 
will not pay the expense of the business or 
which will leave nondequate profits would 
be alike impolitic and unjust. 

As.to this question, of rates, which is now 
the one most strongly exciting public at- 
tention, we hold these two. propositions: 
First, in the very nature. of things, it. is, 
unless othermise determined by law, a 
_question which it belongs. to railroad com- 
“panies to decide; in the first instance. Sec· 
ondly,-it is équally a question in respect to 
which; their jurisdiction. is not exclusive 
and final, but may be supervised and regu- 
lated by the state. The privilege of taking 
tolls. is a franchise conferred for the per- 
formance of a public function; and, if this 
franchise be:so exercised as to be a great 
abuse in reference to that.,funetion—a 
question of, fact of which,the state is the 
final judge—then there.is in the state a 
remedy against this abuse. It would, in- 
deed, be a very strange theory of law if 
railway companies were the absolute mas- 
ters of the toll question. This would place 
the whole community in their power and for 
its abuses there would benoremedy, They 
would, be monopolies by the grant of the 
state, enjoying a special franchise left 
wholly to. their own discretion.. As com- 
/mon, carriers. they have no such right; and 


to make it an abuse, then it is perfectly 
competent for the state to intexpose, its au 
thority aud corre¢t, the abuse, .and (that 
too, whether any: proyision to this; effect 
has been incorporated, in their charters or 
mot. The power to take .tolls:.is not..a 
power, to take any amount of tolis, but only 
that amount which fairly comports with the 
——— —— 





— Tete sons the natural 


if, they exercise. the toll franchige in a way 





state debts, 
and $57,000,000 are city and town debts. : 
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on THE 87 aE STAIRS 


BY 3. REWTON, - 


Qgwrne an over and over seam, 
Sitting upod the stairs, 

Yellow curls and apron white; 

Rosy lips, packered up tight, 
Such a frown she wears, 


Such a long over and over seam, 
. Such a weary way, 
Such little fingers and kinky thread, 
So many shakings of wise little head, 
That aches to go to play. 


Seventeen stairs, so seventeen pins 
Mark off the seam with care, 

For every step she bas measured a space, 

And when her needle reaches the place 
Down she slides one stair. 


So she sews on, to please Mamma, 
Nor stops-for anything ; ', 

The cat goes to sleep in the entry-way, 

Waiting for Bessié to come and play ; 
Canary ceases to sing. 


The long seam done, the last stair reached, 
Needle and thimble and thread 
Drop from the tired little flugers, at last 
Slumber closes the eyelids fast, 
Down droops the weary head. 


Mamma, asleep in the room above, 
Soundly naps, until 

She suddenly wakes to wouder wheré 

The. child has gone she left on the stair— 
The house is quite too still. 


Looking over the banister, 
Sbe sees—what do you guess ? 
The kitten rolled up in a little ball 
And both asleep on the floor of the hall— 
Pussy and tired little Besa. 
— 


AS THE CROW FLIES. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGR. 





Fue soft tlots of spring were creeping 
over the brown ‘woods; Penciled elm 
boughs flushed wiih rosy pink; low-grow- 
ing shrubs showed gleams of orange and 
clear red; underneath drifted leaves glints 
of green were visible; each tiny cup-moss 
gleamed with points of new fire; a scent 
of growth was ih the air, of fresh earth and 
moving sap. Hope and Promise seemed re- 
born into the world.’ Just beyond, Sum- 
mer, waving an airy arm, beckoned; and 
all things hastened to make ready a path 
for her beautiful feet. 

The windows of the manor-house opened 
toward the river meadows, where happy 
browsing cows moved about, getting their 
first taste of early grass. In the newly- 
plowed field’ beyond black objects fluttered 
and hopped or called hoarsely and joyfully 
to each other. The crows had come back. 
‘* Sign of early season, drat ’em,” remarked 
Luke, the farmer.. May Hetley sat in the 
Duteh verandah, which, climbing the front 
of the old house, gave to each story a pleas- 
ant out-door parlor. She looked straight 
over the fluttering crows, but she did not 
see them. 

‘* Her eyes were with her heart, and that 
wag far away.” Had apy one told her that 
one of those sable-clad birds was to play a 
part in ber fortunes, she must have smiled ; 
albeit not in laughing mood just then. It 
is not easy to detect the messengers of 
Fate always—they come so well disguised. 
Angels or crows, it is all ofe; we pass 
them by unheeded and do not guess their 
errand. 

“ Caw! caw !” screamed Dick Turpin, tre 
biggest crow of the flock, sly, greedy, most 
active of bandits, a very lord of misrule, 
insatiable in his appetite for. grubs, cater- 
pillars, early wheat, for cherries in. cherry 


‘| time, especially for all. glittering objects— 
‘coins; jewels, silver spoons. Dick was a 
‘celebrity in the crow world. ‘His exploits 


were: cawed. about and boasted over to 
leaser crows, emulous of like fame. Luke, 
the farmer, hadgiven Dick hismame, The 
crows. did not use it, having probably a 
name of their own for him, which I do aot 
know, |Luke was always threatening to 
| are Teenenee ce ae far- 
ther than to talk about it, and. year after 
year the saucy thief hopped unharmed over 
the fields of Hetley Manor. * 

— May heard noth 
tug, Her blue eyes were brimmed -with 
tears, which dropped slowly on the letter 
which lay before her. Nature was bright 





that spring day; but a heavy cloud had 
fisen to darken and dim ber sky. .Waat 
waa this change? »Wassbe never going to 
feel happy or young again? She dashed 
away the blurring drops and reread. the 
letter which had brought such woe. 
Zo Mistress May Hetley, These? ; 

Mistress May :-—Before now the tidings have 
teached you: that these colonies, having de- 
clared, their independence of the king, are by 
him stigmatized es rebels and are preparing 
to combat for the liberties they claim. The 
Congress has designated Genera! George Wash- 
ington as chief in command —a yoathful chief, 
but a gallant one. [I have not refrained my 
services, being in daty bound by ties of coun- 
try aud by those of family. The General has 
been-pleased to approve and to appoint me to 
the captaincy of a regiment., You well know, 
my life, that there is much to withhold me 
from this step, for it will cause grief to you, 
whom I love beyond myself, and I can well 
prophesy will be cause of difficulty as we'll, 
your father’s sentiments being known to me, 
and he likely to term us who cleavé to theside 
of liberty renegades and traitors. But, sweet- 
heart, I believe you are too nobie to punish 
what is done for duty’s sake by the loss of 
favor, I would not plead undaly; but in these 
stormy times no man may count on long days, 
and the assurance, even by a single word, that 
your heart is faithful to me through these. dis- 
tractions would go far to make my life of 
worth. That these colonies will conquer thelr 
independence and the blessings of peace I do 
not doubt. When that time shail come, may I 
réurge my suit and not mect your disdain? If 
by reason of your father’s opposition you like 
not to speak, send by ye bearer the miniature 
of yourself which I have seen in your work- 
drawer, and it shall be a sign of hope to 

Your faithful servant and lover unto death, 

Pauar BEEKMAN. 


Caw! Oaw! Dick Turpin bad left his 
fellows and was hopping over the Jawn be- 
néath: May’s eyes were fixed on the 
leathern miniature case which she bel in 
her band. She touched the spring; a lid 
flew back. There, framed in gold, was 
her own fair face, the happy eyes looking 
straight into hers, tear-atained and dim. 

“ET must;I will,” she murmured. ‘‘ What 
are kings and parliaments compared with 
Phil.? ‘Duty.’ . Yes, | knew his heart. 
Misteken, but noble always. Shall:I give 
him ap because of this difference? Give 
bim up! And what would life be worth 
then? The struggie will be short, Papa 
says. What can undisciplined troops effect 
against trained regiments? Ina few weeks 
ali may be quiet again, and then—Pxpa’s 
influence—we will save Phil. from these 
evil counselors and he will see as we see. 
Meantime he shall bave the sligbt thing he 
asks, I.will write no word—-that would 
anger Papa too much; but I will add 
this.” 

She drew a scissors from her pocket and 
snipped off one of the fair curls which. fell 
over her shoulder. Then, lifting the minia- 
ture from itscase, she coiled the hair ina 
place provided for the purpose in the back 
of the picture. 

“There!” she said, with a little watery 
smile. “ Phil. will understand.” 

‘* May,” called a volce from within. 

“ Yes, Papa,” in startled tones. She flung 
picture and case on table,crushed Phil,’s 
letter in her hand, and hastened in. 

Caw! caw! Dick Turpin alighted on 
the rail of the verandah. He cocked bis 
saucy head on one side. His bead-like eyes 
glanced this way and, that, to make sure 
that the coast was clear; then he hopped 
on to the table, attracted by the gleaming 
gold... Hie claws rattled sharply on the 
papers spread there. Another moment, 
the miniature was in his beak and he was 
off, the last flick, of. his wing striking the 
lid of the case, which closed with a sharp 
click: . Caw! caw! screamed: the _ other 
crows, as he landed in the field, with his 
booty, It was not the first. pretty, glisten- 
ing thing which Master Turpin had brougbs 
to. surprise them.; .They fluttered and 
clamored, Dick.meantime. jealously, guard- 
ing his prize. At last he hopped away tos 
distant coruer of the field, dropped it into 
a furrow, and scratched the earth over it 
with. his claws, wagging his head mean- 
while, as who should say: ‘‘ Who. bides 
can find, I shall return for this one .of 
these fine days !” 

Meanwhile May ran back, trembling and 
fiurried, caugbt gp the empty box, wrapped 
Mt quickly in paper, tied, addressed, and, 





hastening down-steirs, put ig in the bands 
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of a young serving man, who awaited ata 


side gate. 

“ This for your master, Giles,” she sald. 

** No message, mistress?” 

“No, none.” 

The sense Of filial duty constrained ber. 
She would atter no word; her silent token 
must express all that lay in ber beart. 

She watched Giles ride away. Then, 
turning, she went back to fhe house, with 
the feeling that a time of waiting was 
begun, Poor May, the waiting was des- 
tined to last Jonzer than she supposed ! 

“A few weeks.” So people argued at firat 
of the unequal struggle. But weeks length- 
ened into months and months. into years, 
and still the strugglecontinued. Reverses, 
successes, suffering which no history has 
half expressed, courage toughened into 
tenacity, hope which grazed the edge of 
despair—out of these elements were made 
those wonderful seven years from whose 
throes a nation was destined to be born, 
Once and again the war-cloud swept over 
the peaceffll manor. At one time the 
king’s troops occupied it; at anotber the 
patriot outposts lit their camp-fires upon 
its lawn. May and her father had fled; but 
later they came back, and the final peace 
found her there alone, her father’s grave 
new-made in the little churchyard close by, 
and all the rooms of the old bouse dark 
with the memory of recent sorrow—of long- 
borne sorrow too, for through all these 
weary years no word had come from Philip 
Beekman, no reply to her token. And 
hope deferred and long suspense had paled 
the fair cheek and cast their shadow over 
the blue eyes, in which a wistfal patience 
now replaced old joy. 

She waited still. What was there to do 
but wait? Her trust did not falter. But 
“hope which never finds its earthly end” 
is weary work and May felt weary enough 
sometimes. 

All through these chances and changes 
Dick Turpin and his saucy company had 
come back year after year, fluttered, 
hopped, built their nests in the trees, 
screamed joyfully over their pludder and 
their discussions—never a heartache among 
them. Long grass waved over the buried 
miniature. Fresh glories and fresh thefts 
had crowded it from Master Turpin’s mind. 
He had forgotten all about the prize of that 
long-ago spring day. 

Its fair origingl sat again on the Dutch 
verandah. It was June—that June which 
seemed so fresh and fair, with its glory of 
new pence to eyes wearied with war. May 
was sewing—no dainty tapestry or broidery 
frame, but thick, useful work. She was a 
busy woman now. The care of the farm, 
of the old manor-louse rested on her and 
the poverty of the time was so universal 
that she had learned perforce to economize 
and to labor, that from her own needs 
something might be spared for the wants 
of neighbors poorer than herself. 

Luke, spade in band, appeared beneath 
the verandah. 

“ Mistress May.” 

«Yes, Luke.” 

“THe brown cow is ailing. Td like a 
bot bran-mash for ber. 

“Very well, Luke. Esther knows how, 
Ask her to prepare one.” 

*« And, Mistress May.” 

“Yes, Luke.” 

“The choppers are moving into the river 
lot Are the old chestnuts to come down ?” 

May’s liptrembled. Under the chestnuts 
che and Philip Beekman bad been used to 
sit. 

** Leave the chestnuts, Luke; but fell the 
rest of the trees. We need firing sadly— 
the troops cut so wastefully.” 

**Tt’s well they spared the house,” re- 
joined Luke. ** Luther was saying that the 
Beekman Manor was gutted from roof to 
cellar and the right wing clean burned 
away. Master Philip Beekman—General 
as they call him now—is down — after 
it.” 

May grew very pale ‘“* When did he 
come, Luke?” 

**Qb! a while ago. He rode. by on the 
other side of the river—Sunday week it 
was. Estber told me. He’s rarely changed, 
she says. You'd not know him again, Mis- 
tress May.” 

May asked no more, but a weight of sad 
perplexity rested on herheart. Phil.;then, 
close st hard agd not once come near her? 





Was this ot such jong and weary 
waiting? 9 

The strife and tension of the war-time 
bad brought dbout wide separation between 
neighbors. Peace caused some return of old 
friendliness. May's position as an orphan 

girl won sympathy from many who bad 
cherished toward her fatber a determined 
hostility. Too gentle to repel, too desolate 
not to be glad of anything which came in 
the name of kindness, she had gratefully 
welcomed these overtures and resumed re- 
lations with ber old friends. Squire Duy- 
chink was nearest of these; and, though 
May's deep mourning debarred formal calls, 
she now and then rode over to visit Minna 
and Alice Duychink, who had been her 
earliest playmates, 

Dismounting from her pony at their door 
the day after this conversation with Luke, 
a gay group on the verandah confronted 
ber. Twoor three officers and half a dozen 
blooming girls surrounded Madame Duy- 
chink, who was pouring tea. The Squire 
sat beside her, and all were evidently idling 
away the summer afternoon in pleasant 
fashion. 

May would have retreated, but she had 
been seen, and Minna flew down to greet her, 

“** Welcome! welcome!” she cried. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, here is May. Another cup, Cesar. 
Take this chair, dear May, and loose your 
hat-strings. What a warm day it is!” 

** Welcome, my dear,” chimed in the 
hospitable Squire. “ Permit me to present 
to you our friends, Lieut. Beny, Captain 
Livingstone. Gentlemen, Miss Hetley. 
General—but I needn’t introduce you. You 
will not have forgotten your old neighbor 
and playmate, Philip Beekman, I am sure, 
Miss May.” 

Years afterward, when she was a happy 
wife, May would recall with a shudder the 
misery of that moment, when, in answer 
to her startled glance, Philip’s eyes looked 
into bers—cold, icy, hard. He bowed low. 
Neither spoke. Squire Duychink went on, 
unobservantly: 

‘The manor-house was half burned by 
those rascally Red Coats, you know; s0 
Philip is our guest until the disorder can be 
repaired. Sad work the war has made in 
our neighborhood. The Pepperells are 
homeless, the Newtons have lost every- 
thing. You fared better Mistress May; but, 
for all your wise farming and Luke’s to 
boot, it will be long before you get the 
land back into its old condition.” 

May forced herself to smile, to answer; 
but the afternoon was like a painful trance. 
Her extreme palencss made the kind- 
hearted Minna anxious. 

** You are well, dear May? ‘Youare cer- 
tain that you are well?” she inquired re- 
peatedly. And when May rode away, e3- 
corted by the Squire, she said to her motber: 
‘*] am sure that poor child is ill. She 
works too hard. It is asad thing for so 
young 8 woman to he alone and have the 
care of such a place on her hands.” 

May, alone in her room, with a dreadful 
headache, felt that it was a sad thing to be 
alive at all! 

A few days later the Duychink girls 
stopped their ride to inquire for her. Gen- 
eral Beekman accompanied them, unwill- 
ingly enough ; but it was not easy to refuse 
his young hostesses. 

Again they sat on the verandah, Philip 
and May. But was it Philip, this stiff and 
distant person, whose talk was of indiffer- 
ent nothings, whose eyes met hers like a 
stranger's ? 

Caw! Caw! Dick Turpin and his 
feathered gang were in a state of violent 
commotion. Plowing, late as it was, was 
going on in the river meadows. The crows 
resented it as infringement of their domain. 

“What are those men talking about?” 
asked Alice Duychink. 

In fact, the teams had stopped and their 
drivers, met together, were examining and 
discussing some object. Presently Luke 
left the group, strode across the lawn, and 
approdched the party on the verandah. - 

“Here is something curious, Mistteds 
May. | We turned this up in the field ¥en. 
der just now.” 

May took the Object hé held out and gave 
a little cry. A tarnished locket, brown 
earth clinging to its rim; within a blurred 
likeness, cracked across by the blow.of thé 
plowshare. ‘She wiped the dampness from’ 
the ivory. ‘Everybody exclaimed. f 
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“Why; May, it’s your picture! ‘How 
singular, bow very singular!” cried Minna. 
“* Where did you say it was found, Luke?” 

“On the edge of the further field, Mis- 
tress. I can show the exact: place, if you 
like to come and see it.” 

“Let us go,” said Alice. 

All rose. May’s dress caught in the carv- 
ing of the balcony. Philip disengaged it. 
The others moved on with Luke. 

“Did you lose it?” said May, suddenly, 
looking at Phil. and flushiag. 

“Lose it? I never had it.” 

** —I—I sent it to you!” 

“You sent it! May! For God’s;sake, 
wait amoment! You sent it me? I re- 
ceived nothing but the empty case.” 

**The case?” 

“Yes. What could I think but that you 
meant to point your refusal as much as 
possible? It hurt me cruelly, May.” 

“Oh! Philip, no wonder. I never 
dreamed it. I could not do so unkind a 
thing. I did not write because I feared to 
anger my father; but I sent the picture, as 
I believed—the picture and this.” 

She turned the locket and showed the 
hair. Philip seized ber hand. 

“*Bweetheart, can you forgive me for so 
misjudging you ?” 

“* Forgive you, Phil.? There is naught 
toforgive. Wehave been the victims of an 
accident, you and I alike. How could it 
have happened ?” 

‘*How, indeed! We have both suffered, 
both nearly lost each other, and all without 
cause.” 

But Dick Turpin and his confederates, 
flying and screaming indigoantly over the 
plowed field, seemed te echo back: 
** Without caws! Ho! ho! we know better 
than that.” 

— — — 


POLLY AND PADDY. 


BY ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 








One day last fall, Susie and I were sit- 
ting in the parlor of a friend, a room bright 
with flowers and sunshine, when a pecu- 
liarly sweet voice, coming from a large 
foliage plant, attracted my attention. Our 
hostess smiled as she saw our looks of sur- 
prise, and, rising, took from her hiding- 
place among the leaves a beautiful paro- 
quet, Susie gave acry of delight and held 
up her hand eagerly to take the bird, who, 
after surveying her carefully for a moment, 
stepped upon ber finger with the air of a 
person conscious of conferring a great 
honor, and, bowing her head gracefully, 
repeated the sweet musical sound which 
bad attracted our notice. 

“She is telling you not to touch her 
head,” said Mrs, Adams. 

“ Not in Eoglisb, surely,” said L 

“Oh! no,” she replied. ‘‘ Polly speaks 
only Siamese, or, rather, a dialect of that 
language called Laos.” 

“ Did sbe come from Biam ?” asked Susie, 
who has just been studying about Southern 
Asia in ber geography. 

** Yes,” was the reply. “Some friends 
of ours who were coming brought her with 
them, to amuse the children. She isa royal 
bird, for she belonged to one of — native 
princes.” 

**Then how comes she in this republican 
land?” said L 

“Mr. McPherson’s little boy was a great 

favorite with the prince,” answered Mrs. 
Adams, “ and when the family was coming 
away the prince made him a present of 
‘Polly. At first Mr. and Mrs. McPherson 
doubted whether they could bring her with 
them; but they concluded that she would 
bea help im amusing the children on the 
long voyage. When they got here, how- 
ever, they could not carry her further, and 
asked me to take her and find her a home, 
if Idid not wish to keep her. I was won- 
dering this morning whether Sue 
wouldn’t like her?” 

“Like ber! Obl Mrs. Adams, I guess I 
would !” cried Susie, in delight. 

“There is no doubt about that,” said I, 
laughing at her excited manner. “Bat do 
you really wish to part with her?” ~~ 

“Yes,” she~answered. “I~ have many 
other cares and my children are too small 
to be trusted with her. I shall be — 
glad to get here good home.” Sites 

“Aunt Mary, may I take’ her? asked 
Susie. eagerly. 





—— — 


been a source of delight to the children 
and of admiration to visitors. 5). «, 

She is a beautiful creature, about the 
size Of arobin. Her main color is green, 
bot her head isa delicate shade of dove 
color. Sbe has a black cravat and a crim- 
son vest and her long, graceful tail feathers 
shade toa rich blue. But ber sweet voice, 
so different from the barsh tones of most 
parrots, is one of her chief attractions. We 
have vainly tried to teach her English; and 
I do not know that our failure is much to 
be regretted, for there is something very 
pleasing in the rising and falling tones of 
her quaint Eastern dialect, and Mrs. 
Adams has taught us the meaning of most 
of ber phrases, 

The one with which she greeted us is the 
most common and the most curious. It 
seems that in Siam a person cannot offer a 
worse insult to anotber than by touching 
his head. A father never ventures even to 
stroke his child’s hair. So Polly was 
taught to say “ Don’t you touch my head !” 
as a warning not to take liberties with ber. 
She seems, in truth, to know the meaning 
of the words from the way in which she 


sometimes enforces them with her beak; - 


and, small as she is, she can bite so as to 
draw blood when she is angry. But we 
notice also that when she wishes to be 
noticed she calls out to us not to touch ber. 
Another favorite expression of hers is 
** Will you have some betel-nut ?” which is 
the highest compliment offered by the 
Siamese. The chewing of betel-nut holds 
an even more important place in their cus- 
toms than that of tobacco among us, and 
the offer of itis as great a civility as an 
invitation to dinner in America. Thus, 
while Polly was taught to repel insult, she 
was also trained in the courtesies of life. 
When Mrs. Adams gave Susie the bird 
she also gave hér a little bag of paddy, 
which was left of the food which had been 
provided for ber use on the voyage. 


“It is unshelled rice, such as they feed 
chickens in Siam,” she explained, as Susie 
looked wonderingly * at the brown seed, 
‘© You know that out there rice has to take 
the place of both corn and wheat. I don’t 
known what you can feed heron when 
this is gone, for paddy is probably not to 
be bought here. However, I guess she 
will learn to eat something else.” 

“*Perhaps she will like shelled rice,” 
said I. 

“T am afraid not,” said Mrs. Adams, and 
she was right. 

For atime we were really troubled lest 
Polly should starve in the midst of plenty; 
but she soon became reconciled to cake 
and acquired so keen a relish for hemp- 
seed that she utterly refused to touch her 
native paddy. Of tea she is fond and she 
takes her coffee at breakfast with the fam- 
ily. One day, before she had learned to eat 
other food, Susie was picking over her rice, 
separating the hulls from which the grain 
had been taken from those that were still 
full, for Polly had a troublesome trick of 
throwing the empty shells back into the 
cup, and her supply was so small that we 
did not wish to waste any of the good seed. 
Ned came in and stood fora few minutes 
silently watching Susie’s nimble fingers as 
she worked. Then he said: 

“I hope sometime, Susie, that. you will 
see rice growing.” 

“Have you ever seen it?” she asked, 
looking up. 

** Yes,” he replied, “in the Kew Gardens 
Jadging by the little patch there, a field of 
it must be very beautiful. In the hot 
regions where it thrives best its delicate 
color, which is not unlike that of the heart 
of lettuce, must be very refreshing to the 
eyes.” 

“I should think it would be anything 
but refreshing to see the way it is cultivated, 
by men and women wading knee-deep in 
mud,” said IL. 

“Oh?” said he, “that is not slways 
necessary ; but rice culture is at best dirty 
work. Nor is there anything attractive in 
a field just planted. It is only when the 
grain is well grown that it is beautiful. A 
newly-reclaimed and partially-cleared plant- 
ation is unsightly enough, for it generally 
ig little more than dark mud, ornamented 
with the ‘and decaying trees 





which have been felled anid partly burned. 
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charred trunks entirely disappear.” 
“J sbould think they would be bol the 
of "th¢ pl » ‘Whose 
turn, 


a 

mi lowing dove,” 
replied his uncle; “‘but they are trouble- 
shh SD 8 donde fe tobe Solel opet 
find some means of ridding himself of 
ttiem! Most of the work is done by hand, 
for in rice-swamps the ground is too soft 
for much use of cattle or horses. As your 
Aunt Mary just said, the workers in the 
fields sometimes sink to their knees in the 
mud.” 

“Bah! how dirty!” exclaimed Annie, 
who is almost painfully neat. 

“You would not like it, I presume,” said 
her uncle, smiling at her evident disgust. 
**But I doubt if those whodo the work are 
much troubled by its untidiness. But if 
they were it would make no difference, for 
the fields must be flooded or the rice will 
not thriye. Where there is abundance of 
water itis let on four or five times during 
the season,and allowed to remain from two 
or three days toas many weeks, as circum- 
stances may dictate. Where water is scarce 
it is turned on less frequently and suffered 
to remain longer.” 

“ What is the rice-plant like, Uncle Ned?” 
asked Susie. 

**It is a species of grass.” 

**T thought it was a grain,” said Annie. 

“So it is,” said Ned, “and so are rye 
and wheat; but they all belong to the great 
family of grasses. Rice when it is full 
grown varies in hight from one foot to 
six.” 

“It isa native of the East Indies, is it 
not?” said I. 

“I believe so,” he answered. “But it is 
now cultivated in all semi-tropical coun- 
tries, being raised in Southern Asia, in 
Italy, and in our Southern States, where it 
was injroduced near the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The value of that annual- 
ly raised in India alone is estimated at 
about thirteen million dollars.” 

** W-h-e-w!’”’ said Harry, giving a pro- 
longed half-whistling sound to the word. 
We all laughed, and Mother said: 

“ You must remember, Harry, how many 
people have to liveon it. You know the Chi- 
nese, Siamese, and East Indians eat scarcely 
anything else. Meat they hardly touch. 
Probably no other one article would serve 
them as well, for rice is particularly suited 
for a diet in a hot country, although it 
would not be satisfactory in cold regions.” 

“ And they do other things with it than 
eat it,” said Ned. 

“They feed their chickens with it, I 
know,” said Susie. 

“Very true,” he replied; ‘but that is 
only eating it at second-hand, in the shape 
of eggs and poultry. Don’t you remember 
that pretty blue cup that Grandma treasures 
so because it was sent her by a friend in 
Burmah?” . 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘but what has 
that.to do with rice?” 

“It is made of it.” 

“Is it?” cried she. 

What are some of its other uses?” 
asked Mother. 

“Starch and wine making.” 

“That last is an abuse, not a use,” said 
she, 

“* Very true,” said he; “‘ but there is the 
starch. That is made in considerable 
quantities in Great Britain and used in 
laundries and muslin factories.” 

“‘Pve heard of hats and baskets being 
made of rice-straw,” said Annie. 


** Tye seen it,” said Susie. 

“ Of what part of the plant is that made?” 
I asked, 

It is not made from rice at all, but from 
the pith of a species of aralia, an entirely 
different plant. The Chinese workman, 
having removed the covering of the pith, 
cuts it corkscrew fashion with’ a long, 
straight knife until the center is reached 
and the whole can be unrolled. It is then 
laid flat under weights. If the paper 
desired is larger than can be made from one 
Piece of pith, others are added to it.” 
“Well,” said Mother, “I know of one 


believe any of you ever beard. What do 
you think of 'its betng used a razor ?” 


~ 


“That I should gotilike to be shaved 
with it,” replied Ned. ‘ But what do you 


“Hiab oop tian ee 
ippine At least, 86 it is stated in 
the ‘ Narrative of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition.’ ” 

“How ?” said Ned. 

“That I cannot tell you, exactly. But 
two grains are held between the fingers in 
such a way that the hairs are nipped off or 
pulled out; I do‘not know which.” 

“T think Pi use. steel a while longer,” 
said Ned. “ Well, Susie, are you done?” 

“* Yes,” she replied, rising and shaking 
together the husks upon. @ newspaper. 
‘* What makes the Siamese call rice paddy, 
I wonder.” 

It is a Malay word,” sald her Uncle, 


is, 1 believe, most commonly applied only 
to the unshelled grain; butit is also used 
for a general name, for they talk of fields 
of paddy, just as we do of fields of wheat 
or oats.” 

At this moment we heard a fluttering, 
and our little paroquet.came flying from the 
top of the bookcase, where she had been 
sitting, and alighted upon Ned’s head, thus 
effectually turning the conversation from 
paddy to Polly. 


oe 
THE CARDINAL'S OATH. - 
THE Oincinnatéi Gazetie: publishes the 
text of the oath taken by the prince-cardi- 
nals up to 1850, from a copy furnished to 
Lord Palmerston, in that year, by the Brit- 
ish minister at Turin. It is as follows: 


“ty, , cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, do promise and swear that, from 
this time to my life’s end, I will be faithful 
and obedient unto 8t. Peter, the Holy 
tolic oe ey ys our most Holy 
Lord, the Pope, successors, canon- 
ically and lawfally elected ; that I will give 
no advice, consent, or assistance against the 
Pontifical Majesty and person; that I will 
never knowingly and advisedly, to their 
injury or disgrace, make public the counsels 
entrusted to me by themselves, or by mes- 
sengers or létters (from them); also that I 
will give them any assistance in retaining, 
defendivg, and recovering the Roman 
Papacy and the Regalia of Peter, with all 





monasteries, and amet pri committed 
to keeping ; w COs 
—3 with them, and treat them with 
honor in their coming, abiding, and return- 
— dnenseve: oaamamenet tit 
w w attempt any- 

thing against them; that I will by * 
way and by every means strive to preserve, 
augment, and advance the rights, honors, 
rivileges, the authority of the Holy Roman 
B , our Lord, the Pope, and his before- 
successors; and that at whatever 

time anything shall be decided to their 
udice, which it is out of my power to 
inder, as soon as I shall know that any 
steps or measure have been taken (in the 
matter), I will make it known to the same 
our Lord, or his before-mentioned success- 


others to keep and carry out the rules 

of the Holy Father, the decrees, ces, 
dispensations, reservations, provisions, 
a mandates, ard constitutions of the 
oly Pontiff Sixtus of as 
to visiting the thresholds of the at 
certain prescribed tim the 


— WEN OS? Pomme fort.’ 
The —— oath ae 
disposition of church » to 

Pee ape ft ye A mt gg cn 





WPHE: INDEPENDENT. 


“ How imported into Siam I cannot tell. It | 





to our 


that any great ‘peril would 
institutin if the Pope should appoint each 
one of bh cs rdi- 


pal. Butthe American people would like 
—— the tertus receptus — oath which 
American cardinal privately took 
subscribed “with~ his aA tered yotore be 
received the beretta, 
. —— enn II — 


ONE DIFFICULY WITH LARGE 
& 7 °OLS, 


Tae common notion that all children 
should be taught alike is eminently un- 
reasonable, when the children have differ- 
ent inheritances, prospects, and capacities. 
Now a large school terds to make children 
alike, because it molds them all to one 
rigid pattern ; but it is the interest of the 
community that each child’s spcial gift or 


weighing multitudes and being ruled by 
majorities that we are apt to underrate the 
tial influence of individuals. Yet we 
w that Agassiz’s word ‘about a fossil 
—— outweighed the opinion of the 
w human race besides; that Von Moltke 
* worth — armies ~~ oe oo a 
ew pages try about slavery and free- 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier 
have had the profoundest effect upon the 
public fortunes of this country — om 
past thirty rs; that the religions of the 
world Saas an been the combined work of 
multitudes, but have been accepted from 
individuals. We must not be led by our 
averages and our majorities to forget that 
one life may be more precious than other 
millions; that one heroic character, one 
splendid genius may well be worth more 
to bumanity than multitudes of common 
men.— rN 0. W. Hiiot. 





Chas. Gossage 
gy Co., 


CHICACO, 


Importers and Retailers of ‘‘ Novelties” 
in Fine Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Laces, 
Shawls, Gloves, Hosiery; and Paris, Lop- 
don, and Berlin Fashions for Street Cos- 
tumes, Bridal, Evening and Dinner Dresses, 
Suits, Jackets, Cloaks, and Overdresses, 
of thé most’ approved Foreign models. 
Ladies? Garments made to order, in the 
most skillful and artistic manner, from the 
latest styles extant, 


Mail Orders 


solicited and goods or samples sent to any 
part of the country by Mail or Express, 

A complete organization in our Order 
Department enables us to guarantee the 
prompt and satisfactory delivery of goods 
at the lowest cash prices anywhere known to 
the trade. All Mail Orders filled subject to 
approval, 

We especially commend to the considera- 
tien of all Northwestern residents the im- 
portant advantages offered in 








SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAEN-LINED 


ICE-PITGHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY &.CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


SOG CHALLENGE WASHER, 


Best and cheapest. In use 36 
years. 50,000 solid. Nover fall 
to sell and pleases. SENT ON 
TRIAL anywhere, to be return 
ed at our expense and money re 
funded if they fail, after six week? 





= 





use, te give ENTIRE EA TIS- 
BACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 
one honr, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profitg 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars, 
8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIO 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-c self-acting Electro-Galvanio 
—— combined with the celebrared Porous Plaster. 
ta Neuralgia, Sets Be — oie a 

* a m ⸗ 
‘eak and Lame Back or Bide, Ridne Com Sint Bite 





























chone in this coaenry, sold by aul den ore 
* age Materials, Paints, and Varnishes. 





Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


can be supplied with the follo HARD and RA 

wi DS, planed ready for use: 1 £16, 1-425 i one 

Satinwood, Holly, Wainu hogany, Ebony, 

and White Godan Bind poze Maple. ot re 
G. W. R & 


e co. 
125 to 200 Lewis st. foot of Sth and Oth sts, b RN. ¥. 
mail ve prom an care: 
tention. — ha} Tren Fe 


FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC, 


UBY & PEARL 


Sorta During J fal Tuedng 


FURNACES. 
FULLER, WARREN & co 


255, 257, and 259 River St., Troy, N. Y- 
BRAN SES: 


WARREN 286 Water St., New ¥ 
L ; WinnEN & 6o., 58 sad 8 te 
OE ULLEE, WARREN & CO., 80 River St., Cleveland, 
for Illustrated Catsiicie, = 











Patent Ventilated Mattress Co., 
» B. A, BRAUTIGAM Manefactarer, 
@1 BROADWAY, New York. 











——— ee et 


¥ VV MAGES, | 


gs {ee AS 
ND STOVEO. 
MANUFACTURED SY 
7 ‘EVE ad SOLD. 
— SEND For CIRCULAR. 
DR. NICHOLS’S 


WROUGHT IRON FURNACE. 

































usurauce. 


TugRe.ia.s map. who, has insured bis 
property agaimst fire for an amount large 
enough to protect bim fully against loss 
So he is satisfied, He bes also insured his 
life, but it is only for four.or five thousand 
dollars; yet.be thinks that he bas done his 
whole duty and that’ né6 one can reproach 
him. He has insured his life in one of the 
large aud substantiel companies—pe rbaps in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
which bes increased its business more 
stendily' than any company in the coun- 
try and which offers perfect security to 
its policy-holders,. He pays his premiums 
regularly and is determined that no 
accident shall deprive his family of the 
benefits cf the life insurance. He is an 
active man, is in sound health, and is con- 
fident of being able to earn enough yearly 
to provide for all current expenses. .So- far 
very well, But, should he die, bis property, 
as he knows, is not sufficient’ to enable his 
fumily to live comfortsbly—indeed, there 
is & prospect of poverty aad baréship for 
them ; for, instead of thirty or forty thoa- 
sand dollars, bis insurance is only for four or 
five thousand and is vastly disproportion- 
ate to the value of bis life to them. 

This man bas acted wisely in all respects 
except with regard to the amount of his 
insurance, The-wilstake.be has made is 
self-evideny The remedy is easy, and ff 
thse who are situated in the same manner 
donot profit*by the hint and do not take 
additional insurance fn the Eqnitable or in 
some other wéll-estabilished and flourishing 
ocupreny the blame ill reat at their own 

oors. 


INSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. (56 and 158 Broadway, 
pad $08 LY ayidende' to Colma: y-holders; 


Me eee oarsias of over Liabilities ; 
has e ratio of G8 amis for ever? $100" Lia- 


J 
Ite ratio of ——— to Recéipts in 1874 was only 


t 14 per o nt. 
Tux INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 


BXAMINE THE rae AN? RATES OF THIS 
































DIRECTORS. 
HENRY KES. EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HenRY HAIeRT, Cc. Norwoon, 
MBROSE C. KING WYN A. ALVORD, 
DWIN J. BROWN, OHN W. HUNTER, 
R. P Peau, 8. OMBTOCK, 
DENTON Oo. ¥. WEeMP se. 
— HAIGHT. J. pie] HALSRY. 
ane he yy : 
RRIS, N NDT LAN 
Ine 8. WELLIAMS, BY ax Za RATMAN. 
Hewry A. KER Louis, 
3. VALENTIY BW. ——9 
. OBA igago, 
R. tooth N. K. MasTon, 
° Francisco, 
ok A a ae 
oO X . 
AMES 28.JR., | SETH TURNER, Boston, 
AvGuUsTUs SCH | JOHN H. WATSON, 
Eo. W. W.K. HINMAN. 


¥ ORV. 
AST EBBING. 





MUTUAL LIFE, 
INSURANCE: €O., 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
WEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. = 
RICHABD A McCURDY, 
' Vice-President. 
J. Mi. Secane, Secretary. 
W. B. © Banrtuzrt, Actuary. 


'  aoqgqgia BE... — 
} ; fe nef * 43 
MERCANTILE 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 


— — 


NEW YORK, Jaunary 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE A¥- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter : 


— * 
tums 
ber 


E 


ng premiums December 1st, 1873 ($246,910 93 
ed J lst 
vee from January 3 we 








Paid a, dig — * com· 
protons, Os expenses, and reilsurance, 
vages. 


Rene eeat tensor eeeeeesaseeee see 


Paid cash dividend to — —* 
ers, ADgust ISt........dee.eecesed $20, 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... — 2* 
y has the fol'ow 


The Co 
Cash in ban’ and with bankers... 
United States, State, an 


463,339 89 
arance vages due 
and scrip of other companies, . 20 00 oo 
‘e282 @ m2 


A®Bemi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their’legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILL, ETS, AARON Li D, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD 
WILLIAM t TPROST, GRO. W. BEARINGS, 

WILLIAM WATT, ; RY EYRE 
J H 
ARD 

D. , DANIR 
SAM L. HAM, L. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
N. L. McCREADY OHN §& WILLI AMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., GHA 
H 7 LLNER, 


JOSEPH WILLETS JAMES DOUG 
ILLIAM B. 


pe. WALTER, 57 

ARCH’D @. MONTGOM ¥. Sr... V.ePres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO. 


100 and 102 Broadway; N. K. 


Capital - - - © $1,000,000 06 
Assets, Jan. ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - * - 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BE. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. ec ag —E— 


My Sn FORD, 
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CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE ° COMPANY 


NOS. 2, 24 & 36 NASSAU ST., 


\TINENTAL BUILDING 
Policies Issued, 
ASS ETS, 
$6,600,000. 















THE! INDEPEN DENT. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





ST es 


National. ‘ite 


INSURANCE. — 


OF "HE UNITED STATES OF. 4M. 
CHARTERED BY SPECLAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH O OFFICB: 


157t0163 La SalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cats CRG)...» ccccgcageccccecress, $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, Janu. ist, 1875.... 


4* 1 425.198 20 
JOHN V. FARWELL. President. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President 
J. F. CRANE, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


obec erees 





CHARTER OAK(| 


LIFE. INSURANCE: COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $18,256,440 6% 


Surplus oe e. 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable-plans, Term 
insurance undef the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec’y. . 
L. W, MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen" Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE oF THE. * 


ATLA NTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New_Yors, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 3st December, 1874: 








Premtums received on Risks from 
Jat January. iy. te pot December, 4. $6,512,086 21 
cary, Bnet, —— 2,488,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...,,... 5,344 40 


— — 


ea r a 
—— eee 
nnd ot 


notes and 
ag pe a th Lee tg 533 


Total Amount of Assets.........++ 


Bix per cent. interest on the outetanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. ’ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a‘ter Tuesday, the 
Second of Febrnary next, which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The cates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. © Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment Of interest and redemption will be in gol. - 

A ‘ividend of Forty Per Cent ts dectared on the net 
earned prémiums of the Company for the year ending 


Bist December, 1814, for which certificates will be 


iapued onrend after Tussin, Gio Siivot Apel math: | 
By order of the Board, 






ee uu 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Net Cash Assets Jam. 1, 1874... aces +e GUL CU480T 18 
INCOME. . 
Premiunis ......0002... ooo ee B8227, 20 40 
Interest and rents............ 1,433,437 T4— = 0,050,787 4 
Total... Steg A toe sees = 931,276,574 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 38 











Dividend on capital....  —«-'1;,797 00 
TAMeS: ..... 4.4605 wi evesee 99,151 & 
Commissions.;;......;-. 396,368 7) 
Expenses and é 
— ncoecesens’ wet 830,411 30— 6,160,130 83 
uth “skin ernie — $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their - 
value, of commissions sceruing 
herea tor. 7 454,930 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874. .924.690,512 67 
fon ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages... $16,624,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
closure........ 5 Os hg 3,031,451 05 
United States stocks | 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 3,463,300 08 
State stocks......... ose = B23 
Loans secured 
United States and : 
State and Municipal 
RUMI. —— 106,070 © 
Cash on hand in banks _. ‘ 
and other 
vies on interest........ 683,837 83— 24,690,512 47 
= Peers ; 
Interes; and rents 
and accrued........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit....,....«....+ M4467 9 
Deferred premiums. . 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ace 
GOERS. 06000. 55 conpddes 192,016 45 120.4 TT 


Total Assets Dec. Sist, 1874..925,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 0.410 Fpliches aseuring 
$34,189.81 


Outstanding Risks, — 
Tetal Liabilities, including Cap- 
ital Stock and Reserve for re- 
insurance of existing policies.....¢3%,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 


ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion nfuy be used ip 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

‘Phe valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. . 


— VEPAEES | actuaries 


We, the undersigned, have personally ex: 
amined in detail the assets, sccounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregolug statement, which 


Special Committee. of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accotnts at the close of the year. 

— — 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 


GEORGE T. ADBB, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME: EIGHT: MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND “LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS - 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


; ITS 
““TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forins of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated/by this Company, in 1860, 


, GUARANTERING A Pee Sa ORION ond 


- “PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY APTER JHE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS vals: enmeditey in settlenrent of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Aonual Premium. This tatter’ consideration is an importent one. 
Many Companies professing. te “declare dividends .annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies anti] after the receipt of several years’ premiums 


therege. 


The PRESENT of ‘this Company is all that could be desired, and; with the ex- 
periences, and successes of the PAST ‘thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 


— — 
— 


- this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 


— — furnished, upon application to the Home Ofiee. 


28 | a — Ao Pras: 
| = > a. gam = ; ; : 
* > 
* Lee aes we” 
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UN IVERSAL 


“LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY, 


17 * 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 














— — 
— $061,607 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3. 232.800 28 
Premiums. . ee eee DOP OTS see bereedeswesesesucse 1,683,478 2 
— inet uni Cost MIR SIE OS 
* Ln pe ep PETE SE 10,000 00 . 
— rees, Profit on Bonds, lids ~bcsceosceteestet 6,640 18 $5,105.439 72 
$6,067,136 97 
_ DISBURSEMENTS, 1874. 
FARE SPR CU. sin nls ttt i «lips exnege $c ¥hnabatiuce wis 877 919 67 
wy MINIT CHMUMEGEE, Ga caccosceceacne adusclbuneeenen 47,577 86 
© SE anes ck Ftc cnc Were cishuaiee eacpeenen 695 12 
** -Gurrendered Policies /.o..6..0i06 5 ccs blesteecedacteccetecce 842,704 83 
hg NOR Jai takes <eleh Yo VoApKrOd Euan oh 00 bb's dace ds Stee 7,153 8 
tok SS ae, |? SE OTIS ERE 16,800 00 
— th aiincinenadenemisnnat usd ustedes of —— Kaaone 4.329 86 
* OF Uageet.... 883,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, —— ddd 84,880 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
—2* — POO La cet te antecce hotest tice hecccovb eensece $2,128,461 72 
L9G BC ESE WEL 30. Sb iS 5G 065s bc gc de svivedecdsse 284,945 00 
Gaited States, Beate. ond Cite Randa... giancdedevccccccscccsite 497,512 50 : 
Cash in Bawks and Trust Companies......... .....+......00.... 558,127 98 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in @xcees Of the reserre........ ....p.R...... 861,488 26 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 80-—.  §4.386,769.76 
Add t6 the above: 
Pn SRA Se EE EE ee $98 871 16 
Haltf-yearly and Cuarterly. Pramiomis. ...0..666.0e.00 sees 119,914 &% 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collections. s.css0+.00-e0ee 48,705 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jaf. Ist, 1875, . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. 
SE I nian —— ——————— $105.895 93 
Rei insurance Reserve (New York Standard).........seecseeeesess 8,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Presrpext HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
—— BABCOCK; Babcock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8 COE, President American Exchange 


TED, Prest. American Fire Bank. 
na, Co. GFO. TY HOPE, perp Continental Fire In- 
mENKY. Day, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- surance Com 
SAMUEL W. TO REY, 122 East 44th st. 
THOMAS” M. MARKOE; M. D, 20 West 80th st. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120. Broadway. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 West 29th st. 
sioners of Emigration. MARTIN nit, ines Butes, Jr., & Co. 
— G. — Prest. Mercantile | J. O GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
Trust Companv. ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem | ASHBEL GREEN, Conneelor-at- Law. 
Gee Company, wae A LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
KTNGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 


EDWARD’ 'W. LAMBERT, MD. Merptoan HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Prestpent. 
EXAMINER. ons JOHN H, BEWLEY, Sucnerarr, 








OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM'L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. ——— 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
pep Tee —— RU RT ———— — 1875, 


Gsbis 2 Desinsstates ae audende == 1-72. MERE 

















Assets. - a os ae * 445 23 
renting "Total SUMMARY or ASSETS. % 
Cle ar Wn i 2 ü — 
fi Real Estate, worth ip tenn 
Basco — 
—— — (market value ol Securities, —S 
— * — — — ——— — we cee Coccbeasbsceescces cpecceds ces 
Receivable ant —— — 
Pie fais due and uncollected on Wold latiad we ils Ota 
UI sc incpbacenteda<eerpaseqnse ig abies we oS ibeMavevedocedsbecvdsvsdeucas sbaee 
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ied Stes ie ware Co, STEEL ENGRAVING 
. ——— 
Charles Sumner 


INCORPORATED 1850. _ 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

features of this Company SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE .aro.” AND 
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HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher 
261 Broadway, N. X« T. cue. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
BEE KEEPING. | 

Tur subject of bee keeping, which many who 

would like to be successful in still find has its 


hindrances, is finely explained and elucidated - 


by the following “Report” of the proceedings 
of the Northeastern Bee-keepers’ Association, 
at Utica, N..Y.; 


“One of the most interestiig exercises of 
the convention was the ‘question drawer,’ 
which was expounded by Mr. Van Deuzen, 
with ‘the aid of Capt. Hetherington and Mr. 
L. C. Root. These questions and replies are 
of such particular value to the bee-keeper 
that we print this part of the proceedings 
verbatim, 

** Question. la there any profit in buckwheat 
flour? Answer, -Yes. 

“9. Can broods be raised successfully in 
March and April? 4. Itis best to have no 
brood started until the weather is sufficiently 
warm and settled to enable them to starta 
full bood. The presence of a sufficient amount 
of pollen must be assured. 

*Q. What effect has the shape and size of 
the hive on freezing or on the amount of honey 
stored? A. Very little, provided they have 
plenty of accessible room and the proper tem- 
perature is maintained in the hive. 

““Q. The best mode of caring for bees after 
they are sent out in spring and before honey 
harvest? A. Feed and keep warm. 

“Q. Will bees store enough more honey in 
boxes with communi¢ations from box to box 
to pay the extra trouble than to have the boxes 
separate? “A. Yes; in small boxes, but not in 
large. 

“ Q. How many swarms should be kept in 
one yard? A. This depends upon the quantity 
of honey-producing plants. From 50 to 100 
swarm. 

**Q. What is the best size of the brood de- 
partment? A. Let it vary according to the 
quantity of bees, 

““¢@ About what amount of honey is sold in 
New York City yearly. A. About 400,000 
peunds. 

““Q. What ts the most suftablée package to 
put extracted boney in for market? 4. This 
depends upon the market in which it is to be 
sold, ln some cases it sells best in bulk or by 
the pound net weight; in other cases in glass 
jars. 

“Q. What is proper thickness for a single 
box? A. Two to two and a fourth inches. 

*“*Q. How near to the ground ought hives to 
be placed during the summer? A. Four or 
five inches, 

**Q. Will using the extractor on comb con- 
taining eggs or larve produce any injury? If 
so, at what time most? A. There is no fn- 
jury unless larve are thrown from the cells by 
too rapid motion. 

**@. Ie it advisable to undertake to Italian- 
ize your eplary when you are surrounded by 
black bees? Ai Et certainly ts, if in a locality 
that produces much white honey. 

** 9. How long from the time the egg is de- 
posted in a worker cell before it can be 
changed to a queen cell? 4A. Would not use 
it older than the third day after hatching. 

“ Q. If a queen’s wing is clipped about half 
off by a trusty, experienced hand, is there auy 
fojury? If any, what and in what way? 4. 
There is no injury. 

“@ Making an examination of my stocks in 
January, I found some stocks from.which the 
honey was leaking. What isthe reason? A, 
This condition is found only fn hives that have 
been 80 exposed to the cold as to crack the 
combs with frost, or in hives that are so 
poorly ventilated as to retain the moisture and 
sour the honey.”’ 

— —— —— — 


PROFITS OF POULTRY KEEPING. 


Tum Poultry Organ, in an article on the 
* Profits of Poultry Keeping,”’ refers to the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
which gives the details and results of Mr. War- 
ren Leland's 18-acre poultry farm, from which 
he marketed at least 8,000 chickens each spring. 
Mr. Leland says ‘* the great success in poultry 
farming is keeping near the conditions of Na- 
ture. They must have space and cleanliness 
and cagnot do well if confined ia cramped and 
offensive quarters.” With space and cleanli- 
ness, he saya; “ { cannot understand why the 
number need be limited.” To illustrate the 
profits, we append some further extracts of 
tables reported tn 1870to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. The conditions of successful 
breeding will vary, of course, with the amount 
of care, the different breeds kept, the location 
and attention bestowed, and proximity to mar- 
kets. We condense some of the records, dem- 
Onstrating the utility of poultry keeping, as 
given by The Urgan; Mr. Nelson Ritter, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., found his profits on 56 hens 
for three’months in winter to be $40.85. The 
hens were part Bralimas, Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, 


‘poultry keeping for many years, commented 


back of the barn, down the lane, up by the 









mY "co vach G0Ulipnertes Geet ite men aie outta. 
Mr. Palmer, of New London, Connecticut, 
in the same report, who has made a business of 


and closed the year with one hundred and 
twenty fowls, and produced and sold his eggs 
weekly, averaging total sales of eggs for the 
year 15,114, sold $361.80; feed same time, $200; 
clear profit, $161.80; profit $1.35 from each 
fowl. His stock consisted of Brahmas, ern. 
Léghorus, and cross breeds. Another 

man from Rochester kept an accurate account 
for 5 years. Average profit per year $2.68 on 
eachfowl Varieties White Leghern, Spanish, 
and mixed. In cases recorded the eggs were 
sold at about one-half of California prices; 
while wheat was dearer and corn eheaper. 

The San Francisco Scientific Press of Decem- 
ber 24th, 1870, states that an industrious labor- 
er took up some Government land near Marys- 
ville, California, built a cabin, and purchased 
Chickens and turkeys of the value of $100 to 
start with. His fowls nearly picked up their 
living, running at large, and at the end of 
eighteen months (covering the second spring 
and summer of his occupation) he had sold 
poultry and eggs to the amount of $1,500 above 
the small cost of keeping, and bad on hand 
stock five times the value and amount of the 
original. 

In Fitnt’s “ Agriculture of Massachusetts "’ 
for 1869 several accounts with poultry are 
given by citizens of ‘hat state, which may be 
briefly summarized: One gentleman kept 8 
Brahma and Hamburgh hens; 1 year’s yield, 
eggs and ehicks, . $42.90; cost to feed, $24; 
profit, $18.90, or $2.10 per fowl. Another, 14 
hens for a year, mostly White Leghorns 
crossed on native breed, yielded $62.75—a profit 
of $2.17 per hen. Another reports 24 hens, 
mostly White Leghorns and crosses on Brah- 


mas, $88.92 net profits, or av average of $3.70 
each. 


Without further multiplying these statis- 
ties, let us briefly call the attention of our 
agriculturists to these reports and ask them 
if they can show for the investment a bet- 
ter credit side (to any stock kept) on thei¢ 
farm ledger. Every farmer has a waste yard— 


brush-patch, on the hill-side, overin the stony 
corner, or down by the swale in the cow-yard— 
where a cheap and temporary hen-yard, duck- 
pond, or turkey-clutch might be extemporized, 
and a piece of worthless and unproductive 
ground, now yielding no profit, converted into 
a poultry-yard and stocked with 50, 100, or 
more hens—Leghorn, Brahma, and others—be- 
ing careful once in two years to introduce a 
pure strain, to renew blood. He could thas 
realize a greater profit thaa from any other class 
of stock requiring as little capital invested, 


— ——— — 


SHEEP RAISING AND WOOL 
GROWING IN NEBRASKA. 


A Nepraska journal calls attention to the 
remarkable results of sheep, raising io that 
state. It believes it to be admirably adapted 
to this special industry, and from what we 
have personally seen of the state we believe 
the statements are reliable and worthy of 
credibility. 

The surface of the country is remarkably 
smooth and dry; the hills and uplands are 
covered with a short, sweet, nutritious grass, 
of which sheep are very fond and upon 
which .they subsist and thrive during the 
greater partof the year. The grasses of the 
valleys furnish an excellent quality of hay. 
The winters are short and dry and the fall of 
snow light. The atmosphere is bracing and 
healthful and the diseases common among 
sheep in older states and damper climates are 
here unknown. 

Hitherto, owing perhaps to the newness of 
the country and the want of capital among 
the settlers, sheep raising has not attained 
that degree of prominence which the peculiar 
aiaptability of the state to this branch of 
business will warrant. The few who have 
made a beginning have met with flattering 
success. 

The following is from one of the most intel- 
ligent and well-known farmers in the state: 
STATEMENT OF NS come OF WAHOO, SAUN- 


Capital invested July Ist, 1873, 1,664 sheep, $3, 94,992, 


EXPENSES. 
160 tons hay, $1.50.........+..+000. erseessetecceeces O280 OO 
1,300 bushels corn, 500,,.......- eeeeeeee —X 70 © 
12 months’ labor caring for sheep 6*2* 26 © 
B rearing 1,652 sheep.......... — E— —— —— 165 2 
} WBCBccccccccccccncenttanantesessecsecccececccesces 10 OD 
1 darrels of al.. * 00 


cpenseos of hecli.eta.......... ei 
Ww per cent, interest on capital...... cseseseseeess 48820 
Cost Of 804 sheep BOlds......ccscesecccccecceces... SB 





: $5,005 
901 sheep sold... .. ors 1S 
361 lambs raised... Se —— 
11,600 pounds wool, sdid at at —— 6,300 75 
—X— $2,085 18 





In communicating this statement, Mr. Stock- 
ing says: 


— {HDEPR KD TNR 





“The above comes pretty near proving the | 


truthfulness of a remark made to me in Michi- 
gan, by a farmer in that state, while get 
my flock. Heeaid: ‘Sheeparetheonly 
Iever knew from which a farmerean get’ 

canta oe SN eae 
left.’ When we consider that Nebraska bas 


76,000 squate sniles of country well adapted to | 


sheep raising and that the water is sweet and 
plentiful; that the grasses are rich, ‘ 
and abundant; that the climate is most com 
genial for wool growing ; and that sheep, even 
when kept in large flocks, have ever continued 
healthy, it is strange to me that so féw of our 
citizens have as yet largely embarked in the 
business of wool growing. The United States 
are compelled to import annually 100,000,000 
pounds of wool and woolens to clothe the 
people. What field of enterprise, then, can 
offer stronger inducements to capital or labor 
than sheep farming in Nebraska ?”’ 


— — —— 
TOPICS OF IW" INTEREST. 


4 NEW FOOD vom Bon? HORSES axp SHEEP. 

A favorite and rather a hew kiid@ of mash 
for horses is coming into use, composed of 
two quarts of oats, one of bran, and half a 
pint of flax seed. The oats are first placed in 
the stable bucket, over whieh is placed the, 
linseed; ad@ boiling water, then the bran, 
covering’ the mixture with aft old rug and 
allowing it to thus rest for five hours; then 
stir the mass well up. The bran absorbs 
while retajning...the.vapor and the. me 
bindsithe oats end bran togéthér, A grea 
quantity of flax seed would make the prepara- 
tion too oily and less relished. One feed per 
day is sufficient. It is,easily digestible.and is. 
specially adapted to young animals, adding to 
their volume rather than to their hight, giving 
substance to the frame. Professor Samson 
reminds us not to overlook the food, the nour- 
ishment question, in coniiection with the” 
amelioration of live stock, He considers oats, 
asso gepérally given to sheep, as objection-. 
able and approaching the unprofitable. Rams 
generally receive.one pound of oats daily, ewes 
half that quantity. Oats, forming an exciting 
food, are especially suited for rams during the 
season when they serve ; but for hastening the 
development of young sheep they only build 
up the bones, not,the flesh. 


PLANT POTATOES EARLY. 

RB. 8. Brownell, of Vermont, writes The Coun- 
try Gentleman, From the experience I have 
had, I would recommend plaoting as early as 
the ground is inasuitable condition, Pota- 
toes planted early will in most seasons mature 
early and will be less liable to be injured by 
blight or disease. Planted early, they will be 
fit to harvest early. I recommend harvesting 
as soon as ripe, if in August. Let them dry 
and put them in thecellar. Be sure to exclude 
light and air, in order to preserve the quality. 
I am of the opinion that potatoes planted 
early are less liable to be false-hearted, ag 
tubers that grow quick are much more liable 
to show that defect. Cutting tubers to single 
eyes will largely increase the yield from the 
amount of seed used. It also has a tendency 
to produce large tubers but sot so many ina 
bill as where more seed is used, which will 
prodace more in number but of smaller size. 
Brownell’s Beauty has excelled all varieties in 
producing the greatest weight from s single 
pound; but I think the Eureka, that originated 
with me, in 1871, one year after the Beauty, 
will do better still. 


CLOVER TURNED UNDER. 

Mr. J. Gregory a few years ago moved from 
Tennessee and bought a plantation im Murray 
Cousty, Georgia. The land at the time he 
purchased it, with a good season, would pro- 
duce ten bushels of wheat peracre. In Octo- 
ber Mr. Gregory sowed broadcast fifteen acres 
of white Boughton wheat, one bushel to the 
acre; and in February following he sowed the 
same ground in red clover, sowing broadcast 
in two ways, one bushel to eight acres. He 
harvested ten bushels of wheat per acre and 
cut a fine crop of hay the same season, The 
next year he mowed two crops of good clover 
hay, averaging two tons peracre. The third 
crop grew up from four to eight inches high, 
and in October he plowed the clover under, 
plowing deep and subsoiling. Sowed one 
bushel of white Boughton wheat per acre. 
Thus you will see that the only manure used 
to improve the land and get thirty and one- 
half bushels of wheat where he could only 
raise ten was to plow under deep a good crop 
of clover and subsoil. 


THISTLE-PULLERS. 

You may laugh at the sight of malleable fron 
nippers, with long handles, for weed pulling, as 
shown in the agricultural stores ; ek idea 
is only novel to the untraveled. In Parson, 
Pon, and Pencil, « journal of '’n excursion to 


—— Eee — 


is pictured a French tool used for nearly the 
aame purpose and called a thistie-puller. It 
is meGe of wood and looks very much like e 













Bloomington (Il) Pantagraph says four 
years ago Jacob Ziegler went from Normal into 
Dewitt County and rented Judge Davis’s 1,700- 
acre farm, near Clinton. His worldly posses- 
sion at that time consisted of eleven head of 
—— tro 
in morey. “This year he 

bushels of corn, has 235 head of cattle, 80 head 
of horses, and about 400 hogs, showing in all 
stock on hand amounting to at least $100,000. 
The Pantagraph intimates that Mr. Ziegler made 
his money by minding his own business, 

ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE. 

In California, where the grasses are com- 
pletely dried upiu summer, résort has lately been 
made to aitaita, or lucerne. Ipaffords the very 
best kind of pasturage that any stock can 
need, Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and fowl 
fatten upon it. An exchange suggests that the 
-man .who-has fifty or one h res of 
elfalfa well rooted {sina m us and 


seertain con dition than if he had pte 
promising placer. 


..A citizen of York County, Penn., killed 





944 crows last winter, home he —* on 
‘the county freasary $72, 

For mae use Renne’s oe Killing Magic 
ae n beter d nose externally. 
Also. ast gs of the Magic Oil 
froma cloth. ic Oil with water 


and gargle the nw By be this three times a 
day for a few days. It & on’t cost much. A 


rominent person who has tried this in a ve 
I case says: Within 4 
ery vestige of Catarrh had left me. 











1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK. FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 

'. Oy THe wesr. ivy 
Short Winters—No Grastihopy. 

Good Markets and = Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre 
TzRms: One-tenth down, balance in seven years, at 

seven per cent. oe 
FREE TRANSPORTATION .:*°{ 
to the lands furnished purc For circulars, 


maps, ote. address 
a. t. Beank ‘Ni, Land Commissioner, St. Louis, 


lowa R.R. Land Co. 











The Best for Practical Purposes. 
SEVEN SIZES. Vor sale by Hardware Dealers gen- 
erally and by the Makers, 
CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
631 Market &t., Phila. 
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' NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay 8t., N.Y 





. ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE 3 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


torn yay mate 
A 


323 Burling Slip, New York, or 


Frundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the eountry, with Sample Card of Oolors 
CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


1323 East River St. Cleveland, o. 





Important to Owners of Houses! 
Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 


Paint your. 


Houses with 


Miller Bros. Chemical » Paint, 


which is mote of Suk Strict 

one bended — 

three as 

of —— Seto 

chem’ 

sent free of chines, ac 
Factory, 31 


St. Clair 8t, 


On. pat up 


Tala Paint 
‘on One hi 








Hi, —* 3 on PATENT 
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Wiaterials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Fiat Roofs in all Climates. 


ASHES COE shodma eet © 


Pamphlets, Criceistsy Yaetmuetions, eto.” LIBERAL 
CHANTS AND DEAL 
—— publicare B 


Potentee med Sele 


ia as Slssa —— 


ermEh ts FS —E 


Jor the above or 
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AFE, 
EBILITY, FEVER AND. AGUE, ICK HEADACHE, 
TARRH@A, |NDIGESTION, ee — 
YSENTERY, KIDNEY DISEASES, 
YSPEPSIA, _ LIVER COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 


— — 
H. WedDHNS, &7 Maden Lae, N.Y. 





H. 6. LEISENRING & 60., Sole Proprietors, 


027 SANSOM ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


EVERBLOOMING ROSES, different, for...$1 00 
CAR’ NS, GERANIUMS, FUCHSI and 
al CARNATIO 8, 8, AS, 





FIFTY POLLA 


— ts for postage on $1 orders, another plant 
be added. The The other selections by express. No 


PLATTSBURGH GREENHOUSES, 


Ww. H. BAILEY, 
Piattsbuargh. N.Y. 









CHICAGO PLOW — rare = 
in conneetion with s large line of . 


—— — 





IMPORTANT TO * 


JULIEN CHURN 


















A Farm of nearly 


| SIX HUNDRED AGRES |. 


Good Land 2 
Berkshire Conny, Mss. 


UNINCUMBERED, 
will be Sold at a Bargain for 


Good Improved CITY PROPERTY, 


or will be Exchanged for 
Good Merchandise. 


@aid Farm ts Well Located, bas & Large 
Double House, 3 Barnaand other Out-buildings, 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land, Cuts now 
about 75 Tons of Hay and will Pasture 100 
Head of Cattic, has a valuable Peat-Bed of 


| &0 Acres, and is near Two Ratiroads. 


For further particulars” Address 
, FARMER, Box 2787, New York City. 


|THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOw. 
— — 


(PORTANT POINTS WHICH NO OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAS, 








locate séliiiee ONLY BY 


| HIGGANUM UM MANUFACTURING CO, 


ANUM, CONN., 
‘ — — 


Tho Best in the World 


BLATCHLEY’S 
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~ EB. HOWARD & Co., 
553 Broadway, Sew Yerk. 


gute Toenbohsn Ms 


Sttentiop given to chguon SELLS. 
Oogues sent 













SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


THE 


FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine Co. 


FLORENCE, MASS., 


destre to introduce their new and roved = 
—— to those towns where ere is —* ne pn 
‘or their sale. To this 


ants SLU ans or SINGLE — 
e gt ee «4 ae let y, ben 
—— ane 
9 with 3 reversi 
—— tion. 
an 
jorence Machines h bee 
constantly ta fami and shope fo — 38 
years without req repairs, doing 
work ali the 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beantiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can behad at an additional expense of only 
$6, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1878— 
Medal-awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agénts don’t try tosell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 23! Wabash Ave. 





ia the o 
— the only * 
the of sewing in 








MEDICAL 
OCONSTANTINE’S 





= |pINE TAR SOAP. 


Fer Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 


5 
other laparitiee ot the scalp rand chins 


° Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Seeger eee ae 





EPILEPSY 23: OR FITS cured by the use of Ross’ 
Remed TRtaL Packs 


eee ie m7 ?REB. For circulars, evidence 
‘success, etc,, address ROSS BROS. Richmond, Ind 
































THE DYING BOBY, 
SUPPLIED WITH. THE: .- 
VICOR OF. LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


QNE BOTTLE .« 
will make the Blood pure, the Skim dear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
He iretrong, and temove all Bores, Pimples, Biotohes, 


Pustules, Tetters, Cankers; etc. from the Head, Face, |, 


Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


lt Resolves away Diseased Deposits; tt Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, 
_ or Contagions, 
BEIT SEATED fN“THE 


Lungs er Stomach, ®kin er Bones, Fiesh or 
Nerves, 


OCORRUPTING THE £01308 AND. VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular pence 
Haeking Dry Cough, Caneerous: —— crue tie 
Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, ropo 

ras 6 te White Swellings. 
cers. Bein “and pie ie =? Mercurial 

Fema! mplaints —— 
#heum, Bronchitis, Gopstnptlgny Lie Liver Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat, Mout 
Glands and other —— of oe 8 
Strumorous Discharg ‘om the s,and the wo 
forms © of Skin Dieeaae 8 uptions, Fever Sores, Sca 

ead, Ring Worm, Salt Rh —— Acn 
Black Spots, Worms in the Cancers in the 
Womb, und’ all weakening and —s discharges, 
Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and all | wastes 0 the life 
— are within the cnrative ra of this won 
der of. Modern Chemistry, and a : fom a 8’ use will 
prove to any person using A for either of these forms 
of a —— its potent power to ew em. 

by Drnugzists. $1 per bot ttle. 

R. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


fhe Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


Hereditary 


— — He 
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Aaya yet! 
me STE Et AGAIN Ine BU DAN ATTACKS 
EMR I CONTAGIOU pen be 
K MUNDKED DOLLAKS BXPEND ro 

ir at MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND. 


Cc 
THE BOMENT MALLE 


Y 
*LIED E TREN ALE AREN ENTER RN. 
oe LY TACOORD G TOD re) — 
HATEVER CAUSE, CEAS 
IMPORTANT.» Mi 
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ing in sparsely-settied —— —— Se 
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J servi of a 
SEA By ‘Ein — 
—— ——— — vee 
in or —“ , ort wi 
menza, Dipb ore hs, Hoarse- 
ness, Bilious —X py ae) tion 3 wels, 
Stomach, — 3. 7K, Kidneys; or with in- 
sy, Fever a Ague; or Rea: 
e Doloreux. Toothac 
Pa pn in the Back, 0 atism; or w 
iera Morbus, or Dysen ;} Or with lds, 
or Bruises; or witb dt ™ F 
appt tion of RADWAY’” 
eure youof the worst of these complaints in a few 


*8 enty drops in A water will a 
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